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PREFACE 


r HE purpose of this book is made as plain as I can 
make it in the mtroductory chapter It will surely 
be dear in any case that an attempt to assess the 
linbution to philosophy of the idealist school by one who 
lot a member of this school but yet in de^ sympathy with 
onstitutes on prmaple an enterprise which is worth under 
mg and as the course of the book will show is by no means 
levant to modem controversies Whether it has proved 
rth undertaking m practice as well as m prmaple is for my 
ders to judge When I try to reach philosophical conclu 
ns of my own through a cntical exammation of idealism 
f do m this book I find myself led m a direction which is 
sharp opposition to the strongest philosophical influences 
the present day but m philosophy at least the only way 
salvation is through thinking for oneself undeterred by 
hority so I have not hesitated to criticize my betters 
r do I regard this divergence as wholly a disadvantage 
r it IS the less and not the more popular views that most 
d sympathetic exposition since the errors of the latter are 
Die to consist just m overlooking the element of truth 
itamed m the former while there is from the nature of the 
e little dangei that people will overlook what tmth is con 
ned m the latter 

am under a deep obligation m pamcular to Professor G E 
ore and Mr H H Pnce both because of what I have 
mt from them in oral discussion on many occe^ions and for 
really great sacrifice of well earned leisure which they 
st have made m order to read and comment in much detail 
the large portions of my book which 1 submitted to them 
eir critiasm was render^ ah the more valuable by the fact 
t there was and still I fear is a very senous divergence 
ween some of the views presented here and views held by 
Df^sor Moore at least I also tender my heartfelt thanlm 
Professor W R Sorley Professor N Kemp Smith and 
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Messrs H B Acton R R J D Mibboti ind 

J 0 'Wisdom foi liiving rtad diid vtiv hclpful3\ eommentpd 
on shelter portions of the book vhiih I sub mt ted to their 
consideiation I am indebted to the ctuiots of md of 

1 hi Proceed «gs of fAt- Amtioinhin Soafh for pensns^^wn to 
make m a more or less rt \ i^ed form of irtiUc- pubiii»hi.d 
in these penodicals Last but not least I have to thank my 
fathti and mother for havu g relit ved me of the most trtiious 
part of tlie work involved m tho production of tin book 
namely that of proof reading 

A r h \ M\Q 
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Cambridge 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


T his work js not a history and does not seek to compete 
with any histones of xdeahsin it is an attempt to 
reach an independent conclusion on certam pMoso 
phical problems by means of cntxasm of what others have 
said Its subject does not require apology however much 
the treatment of it may since whatever our S3?mpathies 
there is no doubt that histoncally the most influential move 
ment in modern philosophy hws been that known by the name 
of idfehsm The time has perhaps arrived when one may 
hope better to evaluate the rights and wrongs of this great 
movepient than would have been possible either when its 
dominance was comparativdy speakmg unquestioned or 
when It was confessedly the centre of the chief philosophical 
controversy of the day The need for such an evaluation of 
idealism is ail the greater because so many promment philoso 
phers of othra* schools now seem to think that there is nothing 
to be learnt from it and despise and ignore it lu a way which 
of Itself suggests to a discreet observer that the reaction may 
have gone too far Such philosophers must themsdives realise 
that it IS most unlikely that the school which dominated 
thought in this country for so long and still numbers so many 
adherents has nothing to give that its opponents have over- 
looked, and it IS at least worth inquiring whether this iS so 
There are two reasons which m the light of ray personal views 
seem to me to make such <sa inquiry especi^y pertment at 
the isresent tune The first is that what started twenty-five 
or thirty years ago as a well justified realist reaction at Caii> 
brid^ seems Hke most reactions to have gone too far and to 
sufier just through overlooking that side of the truth which 
the absolute idealists whom it first attacked brought out 
wbfe 'bfmging out admirably the side which they overlooked 
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The second is that m spite of all this nnny philosopht r*. 
including some who art gcnei Uly 'isnscwttii with t!u left 
wing of that very movement ot which ! hivr juM sp*T>ltai 
have nenv relapsed into whit I cnn^idir tJu chwf idealist 
error namely that of refusing to si^ralt the C'ist of a phtsud 
obiect from its ptrapi But tin re is i fmihn u ison stuU 
pendent of my ptrsonal views it is that at tfu present time 
there is great danger of the philo'wphirs ol this rountry falhng 
asunder into two groups who do not unthrsUnd t icli otliti > 
language and are quite incapable of apprtojiatu'g tith otlui s 
arguments namely the called Canibridgi schtnst on <-ht 
one hand and on the other the school morr m '^'v nip's thy ^is^nh 
what might be named t!ic ciassjcal rationalist tradition in 
philosophy Since I think on thi whole thit the foimer 
argues better but that the hatter arrives it vnser i onrlusion’s 
it seems to me very important thit some of ths contentions 
of the latter should be rest ittd more clearly than was pos'^ible 
before the former h id done its work of fiitieism Pirhap~. the 
fact that I am not definitely a member of cither the one paity 
or the other may increase my chani t^s of making somt slight 
contnbution in th’s direction that will be uf help to tht*m«re 
moderate members of both 

The term ulealism has been u%d m many different aenises 
but nevertheless there is a ^hool — or better several schools 
— of philosophy to which the name would lie umversidly 
^plied It would be generally agreed that Btriccky Kant» 
Fichte Sdiopenhauer Lotze T H Grecn^ Bratllty, Me lag 
gart Croce and Gentile for instance hovicvtr much 
differ among themselves, can all reasonably bte desenbed 
r as ' idealists Diis is not to say that the defimtion of the 
term idealism m its philosophical sense is an casv matter 
or one about which there is general agreement IVofessor 
Kemp Smith defines the term as covering all those philo- 
sophies which agree in mamtaaung that spiritual values 
Ijcave d determining voice m tiie ordering of the universe * 
and there is mucli to be said for the view that it would 
have been more satisfactory if the term had been generally 
used in some such way as this But, if we w'ere to use it 

* Prolegomena to an Ideahst Theory of Knowledge p i flic alter 
native position which he contrasts With Meahsm 11 called by horn 
iraturahsm and de£^ned as the View that these valaea emerpi and 
hegio to vindicate thear reality only at some kite stage in a pfoc(m of 
evolntiaQ 
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thub now, its denotation would be far wider than is usually 
the case for we should have to describe all believers m God 
as idealists (including most philosophers who hved before 
what IS usually called the idealist movement began all Chris- 
tian theologians and some of the advocates of philosophical 
realism^) 

At any rate what I wish to discuss m this book is not the 
view that spiritual values have a determining voice m the 
ordenng of the universe but only a certam Ime of thought 
that has somf^times been used to support such a conclusion 
For there are many arguments whether good or bad for 
theism which are not idealist m character in the sense m 
which that term has most commonly been employed e g the 
three tiaditional proofs of God criticised by Kant and most 
arguments based on ethics and on rdigious expenence and 
there may also be non idealist a^ments which support forms 
of the said view about values other than theism There is 
certainly a narrower sense of idealism in co mm on use among 
philosophers such that it is quite possible and usual to hold 
that the univer^ is m some way ordered or dominated 
by ^ritual values without bemg an idealist What this 
narrower sense is can be roughly indicated by sa3nng that it is 
the oiQie m winch the jdulosophers enumerated above can all 
be said to be idealists What have all these philosophers 
m common ? They have m common the view that there can 
be no physical objects existmg apart from some experience * 
and this might perlmps be taken as the definition of idealism 
provided we regard ^mkmg as a part of experience and do 
not imply by expenence passivity and provided we include 
under expenence not only human expenence but the so- 
called Absolute Expenence or the expenence of a God 
such as Berkeley postulates. By existence apart from 

* E g Cook Wilson btaiemmt and Inference vol II ad fin On 
the other band the terin would not cover e g Schopenhauer 

* Cf the definittoa given by Professor Watts Cunningham Idealism 
IS that philoaopiucal doctnne whicjh undertekes to show that m order 
to think matter or the spatlo temporal Order of events in its 'ultimate 
rettare we are logically compelled to think mind or spirit alongwithit as 
in some sense foundational to it \The Ideahsitc Argument vn Recent 
Br%t%shemd. American Philosophy pp 338-9) I for some time hesitated 
whether to use mind or experience jn my dilution but decided 
ia favour of the latter as more comprehensive and less vague The 
i^antion quoted aswellasmme also seems to require further reserva 
peHia not given by its author to make clear the distinction bertween 
ideaham and thm^ 
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expenence I mean e'^iatence * m impeirceived H we took as 
our defimtion of ideaUsm tht view that nothing can exist 
apart from ex;penence wo 'dioulti txciude kaiit but we do 
not if we take as our dtfimtion the view thit no ph^ssicul 
thing can understanding phtsicai thing to covei objects 
like stones chains tables etc for whatever wt mtan by these 
words we ceilamly do not as kant recogniscci mean by them 
unknown things in themseices further complications anst 
because anyone who believes m a God that ertated tlus world 
must beheve that physical things could not ixut apart from 
God unless he supposes that merely created them «i the 
begmiung and tliat they can now go on ju&t is well without 
God like a watch which had been wound up once for all 
and if he as IS most usual also supposes God to be omniscient 
he must suppose that physical thuigs could not extst apait 
from a mind which knows them and to which they ire there- 
fore m some way present ® Yet it is certamly not customdxy 
to call all who believe in ihK ideahsts. The point of difference 
IS that while others would be led to this conclusion indirectly, 
if at all the idealist holds that the nature of physical things 
m the only sense m which he wul atlmit their existence afrectly 
involves this relation to experience so that their existence is 
logically inconceivable apart from experience Idealisjn as 
thus used will cover alike views which proceed from this 
premiss to the conclusion that physical objects depend on God 
or the AtBolute or are themselves jisychical in character and 
views which axe content with making them abstractions from 
collective human experience 

It must be admitted however, that even now our dehmtion 
IS not at all precise and cannot be so at least tiU a pmerse 
de!0nition of physical object ' be given a very diffi,cult task 
The reader kniws the sort of thing meant by the latter term, 
libc knows what trees stones mountains taMos, etc are hke, 
and therefore he can undai^and what kind of view I mean to 
cover by my definition of idealism , but to frame a formula 
vduch would mclude all the shades of opinion that have, mom 

There is a further cntaphcatlozi as to the meaning of eiuet«njBe 
(v below p agS) I am using the term in a prhuiury literal amtae 
and not m a aense in which A exists m«ns marely that anybody* 
who e g looked m a certain direction under certain conditions 
see A 

* He might hesitate to speak of the experience ^ of God heoause 
the word sugg^s a certain passivity and dependence on sense data 
jitot uauaily attributed to Gw 
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often than not been described as idealist and exclude all those 
that have been, more often than not described as realist is 
almost or quite beyond linman capaaty For instance while 
my definition seems to me fairly easily applicable in dis- 
ting^hmg the philosophies of the past since Berkeley there 
are certain philasophers of the present day who hold views 
about physical objects covered by it and yet would resent 
and would not in practice usually be given the title of idealist 
because they are so much out of sympathy with other tendencies 
associated with the school But then is it ever possible to 
define a movement adequately by a short formula which is 
quite unambiguous and precis ? My view is that the term 
will soon die out except as a name for a past movement since 
most philosophers of the present day seem to feel that it is 
better not to label themselves expressly as idealists or realists 
while they still draw on the resources of either or, better both 
schools 

The idealist mav hold the view about physical thmgs mdi 
cated either {a) because of a gem^ral theory of knowledge which 
implies that no object can exist apart from a knowing nund or 
(h) bdbanse he holds that the particular characteristics of 
matter logically imply an expenenemg or thinking romd, or 
(c) beq^use he holds that physical objects while not a 

nund on which they depend are themselves of the nature of 
expenence or are psychical entities of some kmd The first 
type of argument is discussed mainly in Chapter 11 the last two 
Bi Chapter VIII One nf tbe reasons urged for the first view 
IS a certain theory of relations the doctnne of internal reUtr 
tions, which is specially associated with the ideahst movesment 
and ^onld lead to very important metaphysical condnsions 
if It IS true and this theory n^i^itates a speoal discussion m 
Chapter IV Further, the form of idealism maintained by 
Kantsmns to require discussion in a separate chapter as does 
the socadled coherence theory However among the chief 
arguments used by ideahats have been negative ones based 
on our supposed inability to justify the belief in physical 
objects reahstically conceived and consequently though it is 
nest quite dear whether the term idealist as ordinarily under- 
stood m philosophy covers anyone who merely denies that we 
can defend the bdid m unexperienced physical objects with- 
out asserting that sudi things are logic^y impossible these 
nE^fyyqatgiiments bulk so largely m the ideahst controversy 
that a discussion of them is absolutely essential Thisr brings 



US to the theory of peiception and the question ui what sense 
are justifitd in tiaserting the c3i.is*tnLe of physic'll thmifsj 

It seemb to me tiut all thei.e topics hive a astam unity and 
are not onlj definitely ass-sociated wuh the gxta* uluihst mo^-t 
ment of the last centurj but are appropji itel\ disousss^ d under 
the heading ot idcihsm But if injonc ttnnks thit f haie 
usqa the teim improperly this is only i matter of words I 
have a light to choose these topics for discn^ion if I w sh 
and the tnlie Us quite a minor considerat on it m ly be t!iat 
some would hate prefeired me to speak of memilwn or 
siibjcctn 5j»m rathei than idealis>ra but there isoie fUd 
objection to this course Mcncihsm and subjeetivtsm 
hive been employed almost entirely as i kmd of teims of abuse 
and consequently to ctU any theory i>y thc-e names is to set 
most people ag-iuist the theorv it the start Hns I wish to 
avoid It all costs the theoiies 1 im diseussii e may he quite 
uni enable but they Iiave it any nte bten held by many 
thinkers of the highest distinction and lu%e constituted om 
of the most important current's in modern thought This 
being so it is incredible that they can be mere foil) tnd this 
book IS an attempt to 'scpante tlu good ind « vil in^thm 
Fairness is the quality most essential to the cutic and it 
would be hindered by the mere application of ‘-uch ^ title 
Besides I wish to discuss some topics such as the coherence 
theory which certainly could cot be brought under these 
terms Many people will also feel a not unjustifiable objection 
to the use of labels la philosophy but after lU wt are 
of a distinctive school with a great deal m common and if he 
likes the reader may simply regard the tirm idealism as 
shortiiand for the belief that physical objects cannot exist 
apart from some experience or mmd In practice f have 
found the term ejrtreniely useful merely is^ sliorthond to ayotd 
such cumbrous expressions 

It IS important for the reader to be dear that the rejection 
of the type of view under discussion m this book would not 
necessarily imply the adoption of wliat is iBually called imtur 
ahsm or even the denial of the dommance of mmd or spant 
in the real world provided one allowed a secondary, thoti|^ 
perhaps dependent reality to piaxter Even if idealism is 
rejected three alternatives remain open and I sivall not attempt 
to judge between them (a) The naturalist view may be 
adopted as the more likely* and it may be hdd that ims4 
IS a mere product or even a mere quality of matter (fei M 
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agnostic view may be taken and the problem of the ultimate 
rel ition of mmd and matter dismissed as one which at least 
at present is quite beyond our power of solution (c) That 
mmd or spirit is dommant m reahty may be held for reasons 
other than those discussed under the heading of Idealism 
In particular while ideahsm has very commonly, though not 
always, been as&sciated with and used defence of what 
mav for short be called a rehgious view of the world the 
rejection of ideal^m must not be understood necessarily to 
involve the rejection of such a view It may well be the case 
as IS Very often held that while the belief in God or in the 
donnnance of values cannot be estabhshed by argument 
there is a mode of cognition not mainly dependent on infer 
ence associated with religious expenence which provides 
adequate justification for such a view but even as regards 
phiioaophical arguments for theism and agamst naturalism 
the gi eater number whether valid or m valid would at any 
rate be unaffected by the rejection of ideahsm Certainly of 
those who have held such religious behefs the vast majority 
mduding nil philosophers pnor to Berkeley and most theo 
logwlfs <i,nd many philosophers afterwards have not held 
them for reasons dependent on idealism in the philosophical 
sense. 

As I have said already this book is not mtended to be a 
historiCtil account of idealism but a cnticism of it and an 
attempt to discover how far any of the distinctive doctrines 
speaaliy associated with this name are tenable No attempt 
has been made to complete it by including all the chief his 
toncai figures of the idealist school and as will be seen the 
order of the chapters ignores chronology altogether I am 
trying to consider certain arguments and determme their 
vahdity or otherwise, not to describe how the theones ui 
question developed or to act as interpreter of particular 
TOifijers except as a means of fulfilling my mam purpose 

One serious omission may be charged against me namely 
my neglect of Hegel For this the justification is twofold 
In the first place it is doubtful whether Hegel was or was 
not -an idealist in the sense m whach I am using the term 
sad if and lu so far as he was the views held by him are 
better discussed as they occur m other philosophers who have 
staled them less obscurely Secondly it would be quite 
impossible to deal with Hegel without introducing a long 
anddi^cuit discussion of the different possible interpretations 
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of hjs uoik thus ovtiloifUn^ m book with hi fonral con 
tmoj-s’s, md evJieisi objut throuj^hout is i nt to tKn k 

whtt diUcunt tbiiiKeis nn \nt is an (•iid in n elf but to wnik 
out own tonelusioiis ng riuig the str» ngth ukI weikn'-s 
of c'lst for 1 a rt iin tiiic o* uid to si rk u> ditcrmn i 
uhiit vit'w others luiu oni\ is a tnems to tht f«U Insmt oj this 
end ibit to do &(» in tht < ise of Htgcl would in\til\c so long 
a discussion that v\t should ktoi sight ot the tnd lo Uu meins 
and should probiblv ilso ittiin no decism result iftei ad 
our trouble Hegel was ore of the jgn lUst ot pliUosi pheis 
but his greatnes'i rJid not he m his uUaham taJii jf h* was 
an icledibt binulir roisons t\nibt me fimu riistussing 
phenomenoIojTij 

The twtnticth cuitury lues Se.en a violent and wieksjn* li 
reaction against the Kk dism Tie 1 iter miiLteeiitii and with 
this reaction 1 have inuth sympathy Its kukis hivt m 
puticulai n ndin-ed tl n e sertices of meshui ible vahn to philo 
sophj, In th< iirsst plici Ihe-j. hivi shown up the true net in t, 
of cognition as something much mtirc ikin to finding than lu 
making and refuted the niiscomeption'. and dogmatic issump- 
tions which prevent philosophers from Mieing this ckai ^ruth 
Secondly tlu'V hivt shown that the thcoiv of a physical 
world cxistmg mdepentkntlv of any cvpcncnLe while um apibk 
of strict proof and still op^n to many dififie uitie& is it leist 
inasonably arguable by philosophers anil in d(>mg so hive 
cfiectivcly discoid many problcm‘' such is Ihos^ tovtroii 
by the thtoiy of perception whicii iek ihsts had high- 
handeeily dismissed is settled without idequate elttulod con 
ssukration or in their haste to rtath conclusions about the 
whole of leality comjd<;vteiy ignored tarfiugh lack of interest 
But the thud service is of even moa imjxii't mcx. Uuy Itave 
insisted on the need for clear sfatenunt and caitfui nnol^sH 
and bj setting a new standoid in tins respe^'t !uv< shown 
how gravely even thegreitcst philosopht rs of tin pa'^t and 
in particular the leading idealists have tdUn short here of 
what couiei reasonably lie expected Bui tins is not to say 
that they and liie repicocntatives of the new logic geneiahy 
have learnt all the lessons taught by these idealists And 
admiration for the skill m analysis slwvvn by members of dm 
new school of thought certainly need not imply agreement 
wnth their philosophical outlook or with the view expressed 
by some of the more danng of them that pliiic^phy consists 
solelv in the analysis of the meaning of common sense 
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statements There is no reason whj' a philosopher might not 
have the danty and precision of the logical analjats without 
their philosophy 

There seems to be besides the difference in views a difference 
m temperament and in style between idealists and reahsts 
sudi as to prove an almost insuperable bar to mutual under 
btanamg and appreciation We must recognise that there is 
at least some excuse for Professor Broad s remark that the 
wntings of too manj, eminent Absolutists seem to start from 
no discoverable premises to proceed by means of puns 
metaphors and ambiguities and to resemble m their hterary 
style glue thickened with sawdust ^ but I must add that 
even when the style of an absolute idealist seems most troubled 
by obscurity and confusion I am often subject to an uneasy 
feehng tliat this is partly due to my own failure to see some 
thing extremely well worth seeing which he sees dimly and 
so desenbes obscurely but which his cntics do not see at all 
It a grave fault m a philosopher to be content with a con- 
fused account where he could give a clear one but it is also 
a fault to dismiss either a rival philosopher s contentions or 
a pafticular conception as not worth consideration because 
they are mcapable of really clear statement ® Owing to the 
weakness of human mtelhgence and the defects of human 
language it may well be the case that none of the pomts most 
worth considering m philosophy are capable of bemg grasped 
with anjiihing like complete clearness or stated with anything 
like complete precision at present and to give our philosophy 
clearness and precision at the expense of excluding from 
consideration or even dogmatically denying whatever we 
cannot make clear and precise may be to render our work 
worse for tins and not better than the work of those who 
see something beyond our ken and do not because the task 
can oidy be partiallv fulfilled ^rmk from trymg to com- 
municate and justify their vision Did not one of the ablest 
representatives of the new logic himself say — The chief 
danger to our philosojdiy apart from laziness and woolliness 
IS scholasHcism the essence of which is treatmg what is 
vague as if it were precise and trying to fit it into an exact 
logical category * On the other hand I am certamly not 

>1 Sxamtnaiim of McTaggati s Philosophy vol I p In Dr McTag 
gatt he insists is not hms^ jn the least subieet to these defioiencaes 

* I do not mean to suggest that Professor Broad is guilty of this fault 

• Raiasey Fott»4att(m$ Cf Mathematici and Other Eisays p 269 
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CHAPTER II 

EPISTEMOLOGICAL IDEALISM ^ 

§ I The Main Epistemological Arglmem for Idealism 

T he present chapter is intended to deal -with those 
idealist arguments which are based on the theory of 
knowledge and not on the more specific problem of 
the physical world It does not therefore include any dxgu- 
mentb derived from the chaxaetenstics or supposed charac 
tenstics of physical objects or from the theory of perception 
and the difficulties which must be faced by any attempt to 
give a consistent account of the physical world on realist lines 
or tOiprovide reasons based on the facts of perception adequate 
to justify our belief m such a world It only includes those 
arguments which are based on the nature of cognition as such 
Nor does it discuss the doctrines of any famous idealist thmkers 
in general but rather an isolated set of arguments some of 
which are used in one form or other by most philosophical 
idealists In practice the arguments m question have almost 
always been supplemented by others drawn from different 
sources and no doubt if my object were to wnte a history 
I should adopt a different s<^eme of anangement altogether 
But smce my purpose is not to give an account of the historical 
development of ideabsm but to evaluate idealist arguments 
little will be gained and a great deal may be lost by mingling 
arguments with a different logical basis In my opinion idealist 
writers have often committed the error of confusmg reasoning 
based on epistemology with reasonmg arising out of the 
particular problems of perception and the physical world 

* This chapter deals with theories which are in moat quarters now 
considered to be out of date and perhaps also obviously absurd but 
it is necsessary because the theones have played such a large part m 
idealist thought But in my opnnon the chapter is the dullest of the 
tx)ok and therefore it is perhaps only fair to warn readers that if so 
inclined they can omit tt without very grave barm to the understand 
Big of what follows 
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Furtlier I am oealmg in tin's rlsiprtr not mxh thj iitiral 
form of idt iImti in Id b\ Km* tbotuh ih> b"’ »fi pirtiv 
on c,p^‘^Etmo^ogi^v'l^ considvrattori'' sm(< it i'^ moirv, coitt iifnt 
to Mndit this fumou's aoctnm in rfnpu rbt <t II but w ih 
the form of idealism which mimt'i ns tbn it his rtuhtd i 
positive conclusion as to thu intnn of italnc '^ich dm 
tnnt has i short w ly with the thing m ! tif If wt ic to 
form any idtt ol tin thing in *tst If whatetti if wt. irt to 
thmk it at tU even as an nnknowit r we mast brine, it 
into relation to mind therefore it is urged we cinnot -.sat 
its existence except in relition to mind \nd so iccouinig 
to many thmUis tht itieic fici of kncmlcdgt and thyiighi 
proves that nothing k conc\.ivabIt and tbcicfon nothing tan 
exist unless it is the object of i knowing and tninking n«nd 
Fortunatelv a numlxr of the arguments of thfe tvpt <^n 
be treated together since they involve t tunimun falltcv ind 
had to a crannion dilemma Witn rktk^ wislus to chnch 
the question he asks his opponent try to unagitn. a SHigit 
physical object existing outside the mind end tin n jxunts out 
that in the very act of imagining it he is thinking of it as 
perceived b\ himself and tlicrefore as n Utive to his own fiund 
To quote from the dialogue between Hyias ind Phiionoit> * 

PhtlotUHis (fo pass hy all that hath been hitherto said and 
reckon it for notUini, if you will have it mi) 1 am content to 
put the whole upon this issue If yon can conceive it pps,ible 
for any mixture or combination of quaiuics oi anv sciisibk objtstt 
whatever to ciast without the mina thin 1 will gr nt it nctualiy 
to be so 

Bylas if it comco to that the point will soon be dmdtd 
’V^'Tiat more easy tlm to conten e a tru, or iiouse existing by d'<eH 
intkpendtni. of and unperctived by any nmd whatsoivcr ? I do 
at this present time conceive them existing after that manner 
P/nfoswws How say you Hykts can you see a thing wluch is 
at the saiUe time unseen ^ 

Hylas No that were a contradiction 
Philcmous Is It not as great a contradiction to talk of B^nc^v 
tng a thing winch is unconcetved ^ 

Hylas It IS 

Phtlonous The tree or house therefore which you think of is 
conceived by you 

ffylas How should it be otherwise ? 

Phdonous And what is conceived is surelv m the mmd 
Hylas Without question that which is concaved is «i the muad, 

^ Eveayoiaa edition p ;i3a 
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Similarly the modem idealist Signor Gentde says that 
Beikeley is right in holding that 

Reality ii conceii aole only in so far as the reality conoeii»ed 
IS in relation to the activity which conceives it and in that rela 
tion it IS not only a possible object of knowledge it is a present 
and actual one To conceiv e a reeility is to conceive at the same 
time and as one with it tiie mind in which that reality is repre- 
sented and therefore the conception of a material reality is absurd ^ 

Similar views are maintained by Signor Croce 

It is easy to object to Berkeley that the fact that some 
thing which is seen or conceived by me cannot exist unseen 
or unconceived at the time I see or conceive it does not prove 
that it could not have existed unseen or unconceived b^ore I 
saw or conceived it but the reason why the argument earned 
conviction was obviously because Berkeley thought of con 
ception as implying that the object conceived was m the 
mmd and therefore could not be external to the conceiver 
Similarly Signor Gentile is mamtairung that the reality con- 
ceived IS inseparable from and logically maphes the act of 
conc^vmg it Other arguments leadmg to a similar condu 
Sion are that knowing is a kind of mental construction or at 
least involves such construction (constructing) this being 
taker? to imply that we make the objects we know that 
object and subject are e^entiafly relative to each other and 
flierefore cannot be separated that what we know must fall 
within consciousness and cannot be conceived as existmg 
outside it that I can only know objects by means of my own 
ideas and therefore cannot go beyond ideas 

In discussing this type of argument philosophers fall into 
two very sharply divided camps to one their truth seems self 
evident to the other they appear mere trivial verbal fallacies 
We may certainly concede at least that their plausibihty has 
Ireen very much mcreased by verbal fallaaes Berkeley may 
be charged with having confused two different usages of the 
word conceive We may be said to conceive thoughts and 
m that case what we conceive is m our mmd if anything can 
be said to be so but we can m conformity with the ordinary 
use of languagejalso say conceive that where the that clause 
stands for a fact a truth a reality as opposed to our thoughts 
of this reality When used m that sense the object of the verb 
bears a relation to the conceiving quite different from that 

of Mtttd as Pure Ast td by Wfldon Care p i 
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which it dot's HI thi first uM met In me sm* cist it stan h 
for the sime Thin?, t*- tht Loutwinj^ ^ diturtiit 

point of Muv and mj miiU i sidtet inme nsltad of i mi 1> 
m tht otltr caisc it is r<e;aubd is sotiahnw obitHtict 

1 ikewisf comept i-s 'iom«tnit‘- ij>td to ^ttnd tor n 

thought or hciitf and wimctsmC" tlu igh loo'selv £oi a 
lealitv oi fcituie of reaiitt \ simsUi imlTxgtiitj iiu\ In 
traced in words like leiatt which om would txpf>t.t to mem 
put mto reKtion b\ chnPj^nig tl i. rehtitr |}Oi.ition of 
objects but w^hieh u&ualiv meatii. recognise is iltcidif 
rehted ^gain knowledge pe^Tcption 'sfiisatioi ningina 
tion may dl stand either for tho knowing jiercejtmg itr or 
for what is known perceittd stii-^cd mii it is *o tail into 
the error of assfrtmg tint Kcaust th<\ stand for something 
mental when used m the far"! sense th<y iKo st^nd foi sonu 
thing mental when used m the second Berkc h > lis not i he only 

philosopher the appartut force of whose irgunients ii'Ls been 
much inert aseci by these \nbd ambigiutiis 

The phrase lu the mind also hv a double or nihtr i 
threefold meaning It mav mean eithei (xj a p-irt of our 
mental process or ( 2 ) dependent on the mmd or (jj jippre 
hended by the mmd ^ and we cannot possibly aigue that 
because everythmg we know is m our mind in the thirchsense 
at the tunc w e know it it is Therefore in oai mind m either 
of the first two (and similarly with the phrase ' in consciousness '} 
The ambiguity as has often been pointed out ts rendtied 
worse by an inadequate spatial metiphor 

Fmther the idealist case acquires a fictitious sfringth from 
the fact that the word object implies subject as it's correlative 
But It does not follow that whatever is tht obiec t of thought 
cannol essist without a thmkmg subjoct it on^y follows that 
It cannot be an object v/ithout a thinking subject No author 
would argue tliat he liad saved his readers iivi^s on the ground 
that without him as author they could not have isisted as 
readers of his book True without n subject nothing could 
acquire the relatioiuil characteristic of being object, ju*it as 
nobody could be a reader of this book if I had not wiitten it, 
but the thing might for anythmg this argument proves to 
the contrary still have all the other qualities that we now 
ascribe to it 

Again I obviously cannot know that S is or was F without 
my knowmg it if the last words are taken as qualifying the 
>' Cf the colloquial phrase 1 will keep this ui motd 
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mam \erb know to say I can is self contradictory But if 
without my knowing it is taken with S is P m the sub 
oidmate clause the contradiction disappears altogether It 
has been held in general that the idealist argument rests on 
a confusion between the truii,in that I cannot know (or think) 
anything to exist without its being known (or thought) by me 
and the falsehood that it cannot exist without bemg known 
(or thought) by me If I know X X obviously must be in 
relation to my mind at the time I know it and again at any 
other tune also it must bear the relation to my mmd of gomg 
to be known by me ^ after such and such a lapse of tune 
or havmg been known by me so many hours montla or 
years ago but it does not follow that the relation is essen 
tial to X or that X could not exist without bemg in that 
relation 

The idealist would retort that the mere attempt to think X 
as being out of relation to mind would bnng it mto relation 
to my mmd and thereiore only serve to establish his case 
However if we consider what the relation is the dif&culty seems 
to dimmish The relation m which X stands to me is not 
being known by me all the time but such as to be known 
by me at some particular time , and therefore the argument 
dora not prove e g that matter could not exist mdependently 
of mind ® I could not know (or form an opmion concemmg) 
any fact about a material object unless the object were such 
as to allow me to know (or form the opmion about) the fact 
at some time in my hfe but for all that the fact might have 
been a fact long before I came to know it or thmk of it m any 
way whatever though I was m the future gomg to thmk about 
or know it Anythmg that is ever known must always have 
been such that it could eventually come to be known but it 
may nevertheless have gone through the greater part of its 
existence unknown or agam it may be known consciously at 
times and then exist for a lorg penod without anybody s li^ng 
consaous of it at all It must indeed be admitted that any 
fact which ever comes to be known must be m tliat respect 
related to the knowing of it and the knower but this is saying 
very httk for the relation may be altogether unimportant to 

* Or at least of being capable of bemg known by me if the fortoer 
wording is rejected as involving detenaimsni 

* We must remember however thron^iont that these arguments 
if vahd at all, would apply not only to matter but to all objects of 
cognition. 
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the fact known ^ftcr ill evirv thing is reUttd m some 
M IV eijA bui tht u couia h no « it-rci os niifn tl 

ittion jl V.P coiiid not ts jmktam nio'.t ot ihist 

nHtim's rh( iii,umt.nt th refon i" hum pnnng thn 
\ li lU \ t r wc knov dt pends fm t‘> t Msti a< < on oi '■ or somt 
other minds knovsnig it nor doe& « i^tn punt thtt c\(r\ 
til mg ixistent is krouabk or kioivn bi’t oi h th it tn r\ 
known ti, knonn U is hont^tr nndtnd a of h n dabk 
being combined with a rmiin thtoty of tidiins the so 
t dkd internal theor\ bnt this \«.n of rcUiiois and iI^ 
bearing on the question will be chsciisbid liter 
Blit ont resci-vatior must be tdded to whit I hate pist 
%a d Ue can kntvt some propositions of a formal it pi which 
ire true of tvtrj thing and const qutniK 1 1 clothing iriutctrs 
whether we t til it knowabic or unknew iblt must lx incitided 
in a class of thmgs about which wt can thmk is i lUss and 
of which wt know sonit unw-^rsai projxrtits it iht cliss of 
all real things and m so far anything wlutivtr as btlongmg 
to this cla*fci will be a member of i whok winch is thouijht 
though vtry mdefinitdv and partially though %er> imper 
fectiy known by us but there may still be vcr\ many things 
all the more specific properties of which art and will be for 
ever unknown to mmd We cannot know e\tr> thing about 
anything but we can know something about c\erji;hm| 90 
that the term unknowm becomes relative Thus the opjKsntais 
of the thing in itself wore right wlira th*) said that no rtai 
thing could be absolutely unknown, only we must hasten to 
add that what wt know of something maybe sti)? unimportant 
comjpared to what wc do not know hurthtr knowdidge is 
primarily of facts and onl) secondanl) of thing* and of facts 
a gieat many stih may be and, it would stem, obviously arc 
quite rinknown at le'ust to human beings 
Nevertheitss despite the obvious reply to it the tpistemoiogi 
cal argument for idtalism still appeara to retain its seif evident 
character formally, and nothing that I have yet said is neces- 
sarily incompatible with the conclubions of such idealists but 
only with their attempts to prove them by reasoning It 
may still be the case tliat there is a necessary connection 
between tuostence in any fonn and being known such that it 
IS self-evident to those who understand these tern^ adequately 
that nothing can exist without bemg knmvn aithoagh it is 
impossible to prove this by any senes of steps to those who 
are lackmg in the immediate insight required and althou^ 
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actual attempts to prove it have been commonly \utiate<i by 
fallacies dtpendmg on verbal ambigm+y 

The most formidable objection to epistemological idealism 
IS however to be found in tlie utterly impossible consequences 
to which it leads For the same epistemological aigmnent 
whicli IS held to prove physical thmgs to be dependent on us 
would prove eqaaily that all human beings other fh^in the 
person who asserts this doctrine and all facts about such beings 
were dependent on his knowledge or thought of them that 
there is no past or at any rate that he cannot be justified m 
as^rtmg the occurrence of any past events so that memory 
IS a complete delusion or may 1 m such for anything he can tell 
that ail the laws of logic are valid only when he thmks them 
and that he has no right whatever to affirm the truth of the 
very principles which led to his conclusion 

For if he holds any of the views mentioned above if he holds 
that cognition ^ is or involves the makmg of its object if he 
holds that he cannot transcend his own ideas if he holds that 
the object cognised must be dependent on or inseparable from 
the cognition of it so that it cannot have being or that he 
has n# nght to assert that it has except as and when cognised 
he must apply this not only to the physical world but to other 
human minds to past events to universal laws to the very 
prmci|>ies which he has himself asserted * If these cliarac 
tenstics or any of them are imphed ® in the nature of cognition 
they must be asserted of all cases of cognition without excep 
tion Now among any mans objects of cognition axe other 
human beings therefore it would follow from the premisses 

* I use the term cogmtion rather than knowing so as to cover both 
certain, knowledge and justified opimon The idealist certainly means 
bis argument to apply not only to the former but to the latter also 
For this use of the term of Stout Sludtes vn P ntosophy and Psychology 

P 307 

* The attempt to escape these difficulties bj a distinction between 
absolute and fimte knowing will be discussed sliortly 

* In this book I never use imply in the sense invented by Mr 
Russell according to which p imphes q means it is not the case 
that pr 13 true and q is false but in the sense in which the word was 
most commonly us^ bv philosophers pnor to the introduction of this 
new usage and is stih used by them outside mathematieai logic 
In this sense p is said to imply q whenever it is possible to infer q 
from p either because it is logically entailed by 1 e follows with 
logical necsKity from p or because ofspme causal connection established 
by mductive evidenste ot because some other proposition or propositjons 
(oftdn not specified} are knowm or held to be true which when combmed 
With p logically entail q 
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that thf j. mw’st bt. meifiv jdeis t i rnads !h him incapibh 
of (.s.hUmi. evipt A'' and ^^htn thoicHt o\ hnn < ^ at k i*?! 
tliat hi h w no to d'.-^ rt thi ir { \ ’.uritt ii * % otbn r is 
than this V^ini imoni? tin tH|tcts of i pii’Mrt dOr of cnq 
ujtjon him dtf in h> pivtJUt iinnfim b\ th*, unt 

afgnnwnt tUh oni'v oM^t as b\ ' i i mm Uid nL\<r 

ixjsttl befoit (or at least ht i-. not intuitu ff iwit tV( n as 
i oiobabk opinton *-ha? thc\ uvisjkd bd n ihr^c^iy tlu 
simc Apphto to dU nmvtr al Iws fi o Ua-i if bv,u and 
mithematiLS he \mU hate ro admit oily hold but iiisc ho 
thinks tltm and \ihtn k thtiks tfum imallv !« t mnot 
non asseit tht Sdlnhtv of tiu uU dist irgimtnts tluinsiKcis, 
imksfa ht assumes that the\ trt %alid mtkpomkniH of hii' 
thinknig tium and not mcKiy keiu-i hi thiiik« tkm ii 
tbcir validity is mscpirabk from his thinking tIk m tln}t tmly 
hold now at the moment ht thinks them and do not iudd at 
all when he is not thinking tkm If thi- reasoning is correct 
it follows that the epistemological irgumcms bad diiectly 
eitliei to a complete scepticism as to cvuvilim^ httmid the 
individuals momentdiy taptrience or to a positive denial of 
its existence The theory b ought forward to explaiif cog 
nition i& now seen to make most cognition totally impoissxble 

Idealists often meet the aignment conceinmg solipsism by 
rejommg that all mmds are really one and the same nnnd and 
th it therefore to know others is only to know oncstlf But 
this provides no real escap* few* even if the metaphysical 
doctrmt about the unity of all minds be true tlie e-yptiitncca 
of othet human bungs arc at Last st parable from my art of 
aignising them just as my own past is separable frons my pre- 
sent act of knowing it The difficulty of solipsism arises fot 
cduws we do not have an immediate perception of anv series of 
expenoiciss except one which we call our own and the truth 
if indeed it be a truth that tlie different human mmds are at 
bottom the same mind cannot alter this it cannot give us the 
immediate perception of others cxperu-nc«& which we do not 
m fact possess Whether what we call othu minds are ideati 
cal with our minds or not we cannot have knowletJge or even 
right opinion about them without transcending oui own present 
experience and this transcendence the form of idealism m 
qu^tion denies 

But the usual way of ^cape for the idealist from the diffi- 
culties mentioned is by the distinction between particular 
mmds and Mmd Idealists issue the warning that wiiat they 
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say about cognition only applies to Mind qua mmd or to the 
universal Mird or to the Ab^lute on which all truth depends 
By this means it is possible for them to hold that other human 
minds the past the universal lawb I know depend not on my 
coming to know them as an event m experience but on the 
universal Mmd s know’ng them This answer may take two 
alternative foims according as the universal mind is regarded 

immanent or transcendent The former answer is on the 
whole tlie more popular among idealists but it seems to me 
the more difficult to defend For if the universal mmd is 
merely immanent it only know's m and through acts of know 
ing by finite ramds and therefore the account given of its 
knowledge will apply to our own acts of knowing and thus be 
still subject to all the objections mentioned above If know 
mg te making at all I make whatevei I know mcludmg other 
human minds or the facts I know about them also past 
everts and universal laws if thd object of knowledge cannot 
be separated from the knowmg of it then no particular fact 
which I know can be separated from my knowmg of it and I 
therefoie have no right to assert that it is a fact except as an 
objecS of my consciousness 

If however the universal mind is conceived as transcendent 
this difficulty is avoided because we need not then apply 
these extraordinary views to oui knowing only to the knowmg 
of the Absolute Other human ramds past experiences 
physical objects and universal laws may still be quite inde 
pendent of my knowmg though not of the knowing exercised 
by the Absolute In this form idealism remains proof against 
the reduciio ad absurdtm I have just outlmed but it has only 
avoided the attack directed on its consequences by sacrificung 
its premisses and l«iving itself without any adequate founda 
tton Tlie idealat epistemology is now not an assertion about 
our knowing but about the Absolute s knowmg But what 
basis it may be urged can we have for makmg assertions 
about the Absolute s knowmg except our own knowing ? For 
this IS the only kind of knowing of which we have expenence 
But our own knownng as theideahst who takes up this position 
has already admitted clearly does not possess the charactens- 
tic of making its objects but rather presupposes the pnor 
existence of the objects which it knows therefore we have no 
right at least on these grounds to asenbe such characteristics 
to the Absolutes knowing If the Absolute s knowing is not 
analogous to our knowing we have no nght to make any 
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r+ion*! about i*-* naturt on lu'-tv of t ir Kn jw 
jns: if It i« an n ■^on^ to cmr knoxiiitiJ th# r u dm not rn iki or 
ennu ihi ibjirS'^ riun^n aithou^,! rin-s do *, j oi sui u it tin 
|•!Oi>''lbI’llt■v th it th« v m^iit ‘‘iw h t d I t ^kud ti oru 
other i.apat it\ ll in tjf / km \i t n 'm n di iii 

1 c innot iiist a.s’sax that km \\i k ‘k< tm c bjot t k t i hint 
fh It this !•) m< omp i ibli iithfuls uid o okd tint 'h tiiut* 
knovving In I no nn knowin}. mtkis its Ij thi fir-t 

pfinnsfe IS accepted im hjouincf m-ikos ns ob]fUs tf n js 
denied the argument desappi ii'i aJngtihn 

It might indeid tonce \ ibK Lt poss.ibk to luue from vihat 
mv knovung imphed it its. bsst fo the 'niHiri, of thi \bsohi e & 
knowing though this tia't duni^ent in kind from knowiing, 
as It has been he’d that tve c m from iwipt rfect humin moraditv 
reach the notion of a perfection diift.ant u kmd from our 
partial goodness but then tt its \iiy best humm cognition 
does not approach an^. tlo»erto m king itt, o‘^1Jcct thm at it& 
worst indcM much les^ close In so far is it rt tchts truth 
at aE it is alw iva a Jinding of sonu thm^, ind pi iidt nt of and 
other than itself 1 he goal of our knowkdgc is nrkhcr im nlit\ 
nor creation and the more its idt d is ait uned tht morf is it 
at variance with the creative chiractor ascnbtd to th*. 
Absolutes knowing 

If the Absolute Mind is taken to bti both immanent and 
transcendent either we must that its knowing is cr< itive 
m both coses and then we O’**, impaiei! on tlie first horn of our 
dilemma or we must say that it li creatii i, as *raru>i.en(lt nt but 
not creative os immanent and then there is a differcni c beiwi en 
its two mode<> of knowing so ladU-al tint they ought not both 
to foe regarded as knowing and wh it is tlitrt cm foe 

no justification for m argument that its tr'^nbO-nUent knowing 
must be creative if that argument is base d is* it ci tims to he 
on the characti rjstics of our knowing 

Tins argument is fatal to some but not by any neans to ail 
fonns of epistemological idealism for eptstemoU^gic d idr ihsm 
need not be based directly on the nature of our knowing If 
it Were based instead on the naiure of all known or knowable 
objects and it could be shown by a consideration of their 
nature that it is imjiossible for them to exist without a mind 
which knows them, we might be able to prove an Absolute 
Mind by a method which would not be oj:«n to the objections 
in question For m that case our premia would be the nature 
of the objects known and not the nature of our knowing and 
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SO the conduaioR would not be mconsistent with the premisses 
It would still be strange that the knowmg of the Absolute Mmd 
had this property while ours had not but on any view the 
Absolute Mmd and absolute knowmg must be very different 
fiom our mmds and our knowing Or the argument might 
have the effect of showing that they must he present to some 
consaonsness in order to exist without implying that that 
consaousn^s (whether Absolute or finite) created them by 
hiQWiftg them Such an argument rmght still be epistemo 
logical m that it proceeded by showmg that they could not 
otherwise be known by us It seems to be the type of argument 
employed by Caird and Green We are not confined to our 
own ideas m that case but we can only know what is dependent 
on or mseparable from some consciousness not necessarily our 
own and this such thinkers seek to establish by epistemological 
arguments without supposing that we make the objects of our 
knowledge only that these objfects must depend on some 
mmd if they are to be known 

Can such an argument be drawn from the common charac 
tenstics of all known and knowable objects ^ It seems clear 
that au such objects must be thought by us m relation to a 
consciousness but that corsciousness is our own and so far 
the argument would not seem to prove more than that any 
thing thought by us is when we think it related to our think 
mg an almost or quite tautologous conclusion We may 
however I think go a httle further than this and admit tliat 
we can only thmk an object existing independently of our 
consciousness by thinking it as it woM he it were present 
to a mmd For example if we are really to understand what 
lb meant by talking of the state of the earth prior to man we 
must imagine some mmd as contemplating it at the time 
when no human mmd was in fact contemplating it and think 
it as it would have been for that mmd We can make correct 
verbal statements about it without domg this but this is the 
only way in which we can picture to ourselves what the state- 
ments really mean Similarly I can only realise other facts 
by picturing them as they would be for a knowmg mmd ^ 
It may even be contended that the only way m which I can 
thmV an a pnon universal truth to he necessarily valid is by 
tbmkmg it as such that any mmd must necessarily accept it 
as true if it understands it 

^ A SDJuJar argument may be applied to mental states and processes 
■iducJi 1 have not actually introspected 
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present dtv tint cm InrcHj, itioul ii> stkspt il k aiijiuik 
fhc extent to nhub this »6,unicnt inut-j ts tiu probibihiv 
of the contkifeion in ques+ion vdi be %frv ditltumh 
hy different men tnd it ill undoubtei^t bt bfld bv nun lo 
lx ver\ ssutali indeed I mj-stU would isttmats n muth '‘iiKhtr 
if It were not foi the firt thd m taking th< stand ‘xnnt in 
quc«5tK)n we ilw''ys stem to oursthcs at an> ran to b* takinj. 
It rncrelv as a means of disttncnng what the thiiif, oi fact 
contemplated is apait from i knowing mmd * This be a, 
miistakcn notion and the circumstanto mave*’ silt bi cxpsaimd 
by saying th it we mast abstract from what the obji ct is for 
any p'urticuUi human nimd but not from wlitt the object is 
for some human mmd oi other but is far as 1 1 m kU the ticUon 
seems to tarn its instrument U ch iractci on iti!> tact As we 
use it in orduury hit- we are never led by it mto think mg that 
physical objixts re illy onlj exist iclxn some mmdi whether 
human or divme, is conscious of them The case would be 
much stronger if we not only had to use this method m our 
thought but when using it alvnys felt impelled to liekevc that 
idudism was true and had only piogressed in knowledge by 
means of tins belief but *hjs is not so The piam m in oeems 
perfectly well able to use this method without slipping into the 
view that matter only exists for consciousness 
But while the reiidist interpretation of the phenomenon 

* If what 1 hive said is true it is a self ttefeating taterjMfiae fo try 
to discover apart from a knowing mind what the thing is bat not 
to try ^ to discover what the thing is apart from a knowing lunul 
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seems to me more likely the idealist mterpretation is also quite 
poKible and this possibility stiengthens whatever antecedent 
probability there may be m the view that matter depends on 
mmd If the Absolute Mmd be regarded as transcendent this 
view IS not incompatible with holdmg that physical objects are 
quite mdependent of our minds Smce it is not based on 
propositions about the creative or constructive character of 
our knowmg it is not open to the objections usually urged 
agamst epistemological idealism It may be the case however 
that the argument would be stronger if put m terms of eicpen 
ence than in terms of knowledge and stronger if based on the 
specific case of matter than if based on the nature of all 
knowable objects 

§ II The Argument from Mental Construction 

Perhaps the most valuable cont’^ibution of idealist epistemo 
logy IS that it has called attention to the active cliaiacter of 
our cognitive processes and the extent to which we use mental 
construction as a means to judgment The active character 
of cognition has been stressed extremely by Sign Croce and 
Gentile But all this active constructmg may equally 
well be regarded as a way of putting ourselves m touch with 
sometbmg independent of our activity in construction and 
cognition Not that I regard mental construction as a 
suitable title for the procera in question It is at the best a 
metaphor taken irom our experience of roakmg external 
objects and m several respects it conveys a misleading impres 
Sion We have to ask what it is that we make and when one 
answers concepts difficulties are at once raised by the 
amboguons character of the word which bears at least three 
quite different meanings {a) Sometimes it is used to mean 
universals but these are independent of our thinking them and 
are seen to be so in the very act of grasping their validity 
(b) It may be used to mean propositions or groups ol proposi 
tions about a common object ^ Now if we conceive proposi 
tions as subsistent entities independent of our judging them 
we can still nevei be sard to make propositions but if we deny 
such entities and treat propositions as elements m judgments ® 
and supposals as I suggest elsewhere ^ or at any rate regard 

I aoi inclined to think that thii is the basic sense and that the 
word is only used in the other two senses given owing to confusions 

* I e judgings * V hetow pp 202-3 
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ftJi somtthing that has being onk m tin \srv at bv whuh 
wt niakt it if we uin K «?ud to miks il \\( mu^t not ftl! 
into tht old <nor of regirdtn,, conapt" is i kind of thui’'' 
in tht niind which copv real exUrnd thing'^ tnd though jmii 
ben« 5 U 0 Ua are ot! nvist piriUtl m oh u win io i or 

tl>e asbumpton of such tntslits tlurt ib mi j^tehologsoal m 
logical warrant it all Tht ict of jud^nij, 01 suppoijii^g t m 
stiuets nothing oihtr than it««?i{ and tiu ohatnt ristiet of 
Itself so that it is \tn difhcult to see how vt van Ugitimattly 
even edi it an act of constniction Hut in un < iw U svuus 
clear tiiat thv. cm k net concerning tbv ac iviiv of onr nmrf 
in cognition will not iulp Ihv witalist uifet nnk s it ran Im? 
shown tliat it the same time tins iftivit3. imoKes i numkhtg 
or making of tht objtoi ot knowledgt ind not irwuly our 
<y)nctpt« of it lo say tint the two m mstpnabl© pre 
supposes that thi idc^ist casv has already bten tfefabbshfd 
it doth liowmer setra that if our judgmtnts ire thti result 
of an elaborate mental proce^, we h ivi is ivdled for ther 
from given reality than wc art apt ’’o think and it may be 
objected thit if we base gone through such i process we 
have no guarantee that its results art tiue of rtahtv amcetvtd 
as independent of us We seem to havi tampered with the 
data given to us and so with the evidence on which our beliefs 
ouglit logically to depend This is peihaps the chi^f reaaim 
why Kant denied knowledge of rei^ity^ but most modem 
thinkers who use the argument have employed it is a basts 
^ V below, ch ill sect a 
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not for a^osticism but for what Kant would have called 
' dogmatic idealism If cogmtion either is or involves a 
process of this kmd then it it> thought we can only know 
what mmd in us has made and must choose between an 
agnosticism according to which we can only know our own 
ideas and an idealism accordmg to which all reality is con- 
stituted by the universal Mmd which is partially manifested 
m our finite minds To quote from an argument much in 
vogue if reality is given fact we can never know it because 
wl^t we know is never pure fact without any admixture of 
theory is never taken just as it is given but if it is not mere 
given fact if it is so to speak, mfected by theory and there- 
fore by mmd it is partly at least a mental construct and 
smce we can never reach mere unquestioned fact unsystema- 
tised by thought we can never distinguish any element m 
reahty as existing m the realist sense mdependent of a knower 
or thinker ^ 

But the argument still breaks down before the distmction 
between the assertion that I come to apprehend the nature 
of an object ® by elaborate thought processfes and the assertion 
that Fmake the object by the thought processes As against 
the views generally attributed to the British empiricists 
(whetl^er rightly or wrongly) it has been shown that we are 
active m cognition and never arrive at a fact merely by sensa 
tion or by passively receiving data but always understand it 
m terms of preconceived though not usually exphcitly for- 
mulated theories but this, although it adds to the difficulty 

* of arnvmg at the facts does not prove that we never arrive 
at them unless we assume that all theories are necessarily 
wro^g The argument may be vahd against the views of 

* jsome realists but not against all realism Theories of know- 
ledge may have to do better justice m the future to this char- 
acteristic of our cognitive processes than they have often done 

the past but to say this is not necessarily to contradict 
i realism, smce the real may be apprehMisible not onlv by 
Sense but also by thought We cannot it must be admitted 
K apprehend the real without thought but the real need not 
M for all that be itself dependent on thought 

Hiere IS indeed an ambigmty m the terms fact and theory 

% J V eg Bradley Essays on Truth and Reality p 108 Some 
^ jpragmatists also -use this argument 

^ ^ Using object m the widest sense as a general team for whatever 
cognised by np 
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bet.<iiist v^t Ciintognist io„ t rfs y.t iluuftajt. f in tognisi. 
no fuels at iH but onh tlwt t“- 
It nia\ still he asktd how wt t in bt just Jj d m \ssumii% 
thtt icdlitv must notts-'inh tonlomi to our thmif,bl but thi“ 
qmstion imj'ht s tb it in n^nibcn wi irt, pnijiiuiv ivv in. mil 
of tht. laws of ri.iUt'v Init ot tbs hv s of our thui^,!it ills 
IS f list whnt wt know pninanh m knowii*^ thi 1 iw of non 
contr idiction fur instant i is I'ut tint \\i t niiot think siK 
contradictions but that nothing tan b s^lf trnu tdHWt;y It 
knowledge, is fiom the iicgnininf an av\areius> of tht rcility 
about which we ari thinking md not «« idy m awar^nm of 
how we think the question does not irt^c MTien I see the 
necessity or even the probabiUtj of a conclusion wlnt I m t isnot 
anvthmg psychological a law of my inuid, but a 1 iw of reality 
Iduilusts seem often to hav< btH-n mfluenr<fl bv th-* sissaTnip 
tion that knowledge involves identity bttwteii ilu knov/er 
and th< known but if a procefc* of ci^mtion cuinot ifonsatid 
Itself it becomes irnpobsiblo evt n to kisew orust If fbi cc^ni 
tiOn of i cbaractcristir of myself is itself numerically different 
from the oharactenstac which 1 cognufe and th* cognition of a 
gesneral law governing my mind is cMurent from the law 
aignised, so that 1 could not be iwatt, even of f^tts about 
myself if cognition did not tiansccnei itself Since the law 
tliat this transcendence is impoisSible if it were a law would 
be ddie'*ent from my awarentss of it I could i ot know or 
even think this law without the very transcendence which it 
fSKUtradicts And if processes of cognition traaseend the«i“ 
selves at all I do not see how we can set limits ^ ^rtm to 
the degree of the transcendence 
It iS sometimes argu^ that mmd can only know what is 
like itsdH^ namely mind^ and that therefore reality must bo 
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lental but ue may note that even those who hold such a view 
dmt knowledge of somethmg genencally different from 
iinds, namely universal laws Nor do they succeed in show 
ig that cognition ^ is compatible with the degree of unlikeness 
Imt prevails between different mmds but incompatible with 
ny greater degree of unlikeness An argument to this effect 
light be based on the premiss that the presence of a relation 
nplies that its terms have a determinable m common m 
espect of determinate values of which the relation holds 
IS seems to be the case with most or some would say all 
slations) and conclude that what knows and what is known 
lust be of the same genus if this condition is to be fulfilled 
ut it IS difficult to be clear eithei that this follows logically 
■Tom the nature of a relation as such and not only from the 
ature of most of the particular kmds of relation we know or 
hat mind and its object could not have a determmable m 
oanmon without the object bemg mental and further 
he argument would seem to be equally mcompatible with 
aiowledge of universal qualities and laws which are not even 
lostent entities 


To ^ow IS to know somethmg and this something cannot 
SB just our knowing it To ask whether we are ju^ffied m 
sumjpg that reality must be as we must thmk it is equivalent 
> askmg whether what has been proved or really seen to be 
evident is true of reality If it is not true of reality it 
aimot be really self evident or have been really proved 
"hat reality must conform to our thought in so far as there is 
^ mtrmsic error m the latter is not strictly speakmg an 
©sumption but something tnat is mvolved m the very con 
Option of correct thinkmg Universal doubt is indeed pos 
&le as long as we are not contemplating any particular 
argument which we see to be valid but to see any argument 
^ be valid is itself to see that scepticism is logically untenable 
pbxs does not mean that we Can refute the sceptic when we 
fey the game according to his own rules (or rather absence 
jl^rule) for he will refuse to admit any proofs as vahd but 
^ he can only do as long as he merely treats proofs in general 
^ does not thmk out the well established proofs e g of 
^irthematics that is as long as he does not consider the proofs 
roperly on their own ments The question — ^how can we 
that reality must conform to the laws of thought (meajt- 

a Host realist's would agree that knowledge m the stactrat sense is 
lii possible either of physical things or of imhds other than one s own, 

a t 
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mg bv tlub tli-e ia%\s of !Ofc,tc * i'. <H( nt cannot agitun iU t 

bt a<5kctl and if it is> onct asktil t^n i I’s-ii bt d Ih tul ti 
a realist or m philosopl t 

It we admit on t’lt om hmd tint wt ni om <. iim m Uf 
concepts ind on the otlu r th it rt i o n lu s. il with but 

trot of rtahtt we miv Sicm U Ik iinohi i sit i kh bitii td 
the correspondence theor\ wi h tll its tUiiie'ilt ts To s i> 
however a jxnnt the, di^iussoi oi vebul mi'.t be pMpe* id 
to a iatej th epter In rtgaru to the phv > t el world se ntwl * 
feiimlar considci atjons setm to n>t d U the direct 
of perception but I shall trv to shtm 1 ttf i tn er % tprtse nt itm 
theory of perception does not ntC'e-harilv < ii’^v auh d t 
itpresentative theorv ot ci.igmtion 

However what is u&uallj im int bv tin tde-vi si Mtnss to U 
that our knowing is not the origin li m ik nc of the objects 
known but a kind of rvinaWng dt<r iht pittim of tin \bsr 
lutts knowing This would ivoid tl t objictnus m qiHstiun 
and there setms to be i good detl of ouih m tin tlaorv at 
kast is applied to certain objt-ts of co^i umn Itj umkr 
stand another human being «t must to st tm rchw 

hib life m imigmition tnirst.lvrs* i d nrtai iv i1 then is 
on Absolute "Mmcl or God our know7} g im so far is it »h ^uim 
knowmg and not error) will he nihtr frm the parthc^jstK or 
immanent view) a pail of Gods thuUjj.hts or else t^n Uit 
transcendent viewj a ver}- imjwrftct reprovnictHin of sottu 
aspect of thtin further even ipirt f om iuv metiphjiii aI 
assumptions of this kind it is* eiift cult to set how 1 < in ledlly 
cognise an object of •lenst not ictnallv present tt* on 'wnses 
at the moment except by picturing it to mvstif and so re 
making it in the shape uf an image * Pos>{b]> il ni iv civen 
be legitimate to regard my action ic » Kind of r« uiakutg 
if I do not try to picture tl e ohjt ct m i si }i 3 ,u*d form but 
rethink the nidthematicai feinnulai which govertt its motion 
though I am not burc whether this ctnttption « an be applied 

*I howtstr dtpJwc tins uhagt tin ttm iiws of thouulit 
jiist bocauit, it “Kiggests that wl faiow tht i iwi. of logic priniSsnly as 
lawjj of our Ihinkinf; 

*Ch V sect I *fh Vf MLt - 

* I do aot mean picture it m &en!>uous images fhi Ia the in ay 
m which we remekt ohjecti. of sensi but wit tJu, iit vvluch 
we remake human eapericnccs 

* I can accept and understaiul many propositjonH about it eviareasied 
la words without doing tins, but m the. last resort I could only repaceseal 
the meaning of the words to myseH m this wwy 
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at ail profitably when we come to umversals or anywhere 
e^cept m regard to expenences and objects of sense (Signor 
Gentile argues that m order to understand geometry we must 
construct figures whether on paper or m our imagmation ^ in 
order to advance in the sciences which give knowledge of the 
physical world we must make situations by experiment m 
order to appreciate history we must reproduce m ourselves 
the spintu^ activity which is human history ) 

This IS a pomt of view which may perhaps in some sense 
be included m even it transcended by any sound realism 
but the admission that the making involved tn knowmg is a 
remaking renders the doctrme mcapable of serving as an 
argument for idealism though it may fit m well enough with 
an idealist system accepted on other grounds For it is now 
admitted that it is possible to know by remaking what 
we have not ourselves made and the remakmg becomes a 
means of cognising what is mdependent of our process of 
cognition ® Furtlier it is quite clear that the makmg is not 
itself the cognition If I relived m unagmation a mans 
experience without being conscious that he had had that 
experience if e g in writing a novel by an acadental com 
cadence I made one of my characters like a real man whom 
^ I had pever met I should not be knowmg him or his hfe nor 
even having tiue beliefs about him To cogmse something I 
must not only remake it m my mmd but reahse that my 
remaking of it is patterned on an object which is mdependent 
«f the act of cognition m question 

The remaking theory regards our cogmtion as a copying of 
somethmg m reality and so shares many of the defects of 
'* the copying theory of knowledge against which idealists 
have mveighed so fiercely It is alleged against the latter 
-theory (a) tliat our ideas cannot be like reahty and therefore 
K cannot copy reality (6) that, even if they did copy reality 
]L 1:hemere possession of ideas which copied a real fact would not 
^ constitute knowledge of that fact (c) that we could never know 
M^^hether our ideas did copy reahty imless we already had a direct 
X -apprehension of reality and that this apprehension could not 

^ view of geometry also maintained by Kant would be contra 
^dieted by moat modern piatbematiciaas and pbiloaophers who deal 
mathematica 

» It might be argued sopinstically that remaking implies a bemg 
was the original maker of what we remake but dearly unless 
S|Jhe eaastence of such a being has been mdependently proved this 
^|i,rgament is merely verbal 
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it «;elf ix regarded is 1 ca ''I ot cupvn tj ’"caUtv fh r?mtkmi, 
theory Isolds the fiist obj\,tTif>n as uniGif dl ft- il t is 
of ths natisif of thou^,! t end i htits thf ii imprnt iiut o 
substituting, foi ideas comusto i'. sfitir viititus n nln« 
process of thud ing but if it lu t iki n as i coinph b < ci nni ' 
of cognition it ialls i Mil nil to tfu t tutr hv« objttUoa 

^in Is THE OBtrrT Ot KNOtUDCI iMll-irS SENT f»t- 
fclilNG KNOWN ? illf Rl A! isT LriSl» \f N,CN \ 

The arguin(.nt tnat bet luse I i-ip o iH know whit a» n 
lehtion to nund I have ni right to at>suT and gotni rt, uso i tu 
deny the cxistcncr of am thing indipi^ ndi. nt of iiund rrnv tie 
rcgarrkd m tl e in im * e ther ts indue sv c "* t *■ is i pm n in 
character In the former easi. it iOscmbks * an infiunn bv 
mcomplett enumeration from the pannes ili 
experienud have clm«ctcnstic v to ill instant s vshtbvd 
have this charTcteiistie giving i tonchi«ion whwh Jicnigh 
not certain might seem owing to tlx t\tr loidintiiiv wide 
range of the premiss (covering not only some p ini ulai rbsti 
vations as is the case vnth the paniisscs used in tlu establish 
ment of any ordinarv law of nitiirt, but the wlole ringt, of 
our expcxience in the most diverse fields) to Ix it Ifuit as* 
probable as an> other conclusion whatever esl iHIishctl by 
induction Unfortunately however there is a iircumstince 
which takes away all the evidential vilut of the premts*. 
hiamely an induction to the effect that a proptUv l« longs 
to all of a class based on the fact that it belongs. t<i somi of 
the class is only of value provided there is soiiw itasou to 
suppose that if any member" of the class did not jsoksl-Vs the 
pioperty, they would havi been it katt reabonabl\ likelj- fo 

* 1 do not venture to asjert tint its prot igcmi ta taki it '»> tins Inst 
at any ratt tiic> do not show that thev iic vvau of th< aotceiitty 
for suppkmcn’hng it m thi waj MiggcXfd tnd itt iH-irinjc, on 
theory of knowledgt is radica!l> changeti if it s thus supi ka cuteii 

‘Only m the mam because on the ant hand 1 j knovir 

a pnon in any caio that i cannot know Tnvthm}, which does not 
possess the characteristic known by me and igain I oonld not so much 
as understand what knowiag means withou sonu cxpcrjcnei; of it 

* I am using the v, ord here to cov er only Mr Johnson s proofematic 
induction not mtiiitm induction or any other kind 

* 1 say resembles not is» because the premiss u, not here r« iched 
by enumeration but a pyiort The tran^tiou frujii tbs ptaniss to the 
conclusion however is the same as in an argmnent by Uu.otnplete 
enumeration 
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occur among the instances known to us In this case how 
ever not only is tliere no such reason but there is the strongest 
reason to assume the contrary For obviously no instance 
that did not possess the chaiacteristic of being known by 
mind could be known by us Regarded as mductive the 
argument would be on a par with inferring that because we 
need microscopes to see bacteria these bactena cannot hve 
without microscopes It does show mdeed that we cannot 
settle the question against idealism by empirical evidence 
because obviously we can never experience anything of which 
no mmd is conscious but this is the hmit of its usefulness 

So we need not wonder that the idealist argument is usually 
regarded as a pnon rather than as inductive It takes the 
form that «ss5 implies cQgnos(^ ^ or at least that it implies some 
relation to consciousness This argument is difficult to refute 
because it is always hard to prove the negative that A does not 
imply B unless we have experience of instances of A occurring 
without B and from the nature vif the case such experience 
IS not available here and those ideahsts who regard it as self 
evidently true that nothing can be without being known are 
unmoved by the realist s counter assertion that he cannot 
see the self evidence Still vanous Imes of attack are open 
to the realKt 

In the first place it seems perfectly dear that though the 
object of consaousness has m philosophical argument often 
been confused w ith the consciousness of it the two are in fact 
qtute difierent The object of my consciousness may be a blue 
patch or a mathematical ratio but my consaousness is not 
therefore blue or extended m the first case nor is it a 
mathematical ratio in the second The most an idealist can 
reasonably maintain is not that the two are identical but that 
the one necesKtnly imphes the other so that e g a shape 
cannot exist without the consciousness of it though it is not 
the same as the consaousness of it In Kant s termmology 
It is not an analytic but a gmthetic proposition that he is 

* Ikaveused the term co^MOictiatherthan;^fij'«^'* becausewe are here 
iponsideaing ideahs* arguments based on epistemology and not on the 
theory of perception As a matter oi fact it is quite inaccnrate to 
say that the idealist holds all esse- to be perc.tp% It is only true at 
the most to say that he holds the esse of matter to be perctpt The 
esse of mmd is perhaps perapere but certainly not perapt for the 
ideahst though it may perhaps he cognosct Further I have used 
the word implies rather than js since tins is all that would be 
n to reach an idealist concluaioii 
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d^^tndnf, Thj<; is not howr% r i 1 til < I ] cti n t t u 
the r\ II 1 s w 1 Tit t nr f -tr i n r wi Uti 

■w iich s( ins pii hi 1 t rr % li t t \\n ii 

elusion thit cm in uiftanu inn u iin tnul 

thit do net knoss. Tt is qu t jH tint ix i 

rhmjL,s miv hi, dif*cftr}i isu! \it imipariblt < nioiiT' 
the simL qua It ^ IS titcnsion \tt ii unpin iitu un thi 
sidisnf 1 ttnni;!* ire not t hi '■imt ss it-, am Us >»tus juis 
and Its angUs an in tpii^abU Snn*nh nuiid ind nm 

mental objtits m g/t( sidl he tonel i*i s sn ttl t r \ih i h anti I 
exist mthout iht other cxisUriji, ilso llnii \tr\ th^tmiiu 
miqht bt, 1 re ison for their mterd* ptmU ike Ke use on nas 
needed to sipplement the otln Ixen tin vifUkm'ft'n 
Refii*alim of Iduiitsn bv Pruii-sor Mot-e *s t tj| itiumUd in 
disproit the jjossibilit^ of suth x ulition of impltci son htif 
only to remo\e cert iin self f oj Ir unctnrx irnss hah the 
author belkici. to iiive, const! luai tin ordx r«aso« xvl \ 
thinkers ever suppo-jcd thae there n is sueb m implK tson 
In so domf, he rendered philosoplie a it biniu but 1 
cannot shirr the conhdcnce cxpressc 1 m the artuk th it in 
jdt dist xeould necessaiile ccasi to think that hi suv rpucls 
an implication < nee he le ilisf d th d the ob}e< t of c « scions 
ness and the consciousness of it wae not identual * 

We may note also that raobt of those viiio rejict tht^vKvi 

» In vicv of the allcgitioH ofUn inatlf* i^^anssi Ik r}« k x le jiarncuUir 
that he confused ar act of 'stnsuiji and wh t i suimU dhe i unw 
it IS worth houng that an 5 js dsalf ijUfj* he ni ikt i Ih l,i.s tin % \rv 
objection {i II /v»nrH til p .isofi i ta m ^ s /ce-tw p 14ft JI' rifuJ 
replifi tlirough I hilcmoiis that (s) then cannot be in mf of jjm ( 
or perception becaa*‘t ivc <ire ptiiaae m the lapincm- and ii» not 
produce it hy tmr ai U (fi) we should thta leiM to n ik'' the '(inu 
distinction in the casp oi pain hut it is olnsous tint j i\n enuiot lie 
a quaJitj of matter liie fir*!t point is a rtluvant rnrl e liid objectajin 
to 1 10 common dcscnption of sensing as au act but no objecti in 
to ni'^ing a du>tinction between scusing and what is sinsed I in* 
seeond point raises some difhcnltiis but cannot he i xahd ft wscmi for 
rcfusini, to distinguish two things which are patuuiv iJdfirtnt 
thus sf e that Berktrlt^ did nor commit the alleged confusion unwittingiy 
bat had considered the point and then as I think wrongix decided 
that the distmctioa was untenable I urther in § 49 of the Prinafk^ 
he insefcts that the qualities of the sense datum or iitiagt art not quahti«« 
ofthemmdbutonlyqualitiesuiihemind Kant distinguished a mental 

act and its objtxt vtiyshaiplv conaciousncijs being for lum a traiisccn 
dental and the object a phenomenal factor It also seems tfi m 1 1 hat moat 
at least of the leading post Kantian ideahsis recognised the distinction 
though they did not express it so clearly as FrofessorMixire has done 
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that an object implies consaonsness seem to accept the con- 
verse proposition namely that consciousness implies an 
object ^ But anyone who makes such an admission as this 
IS altogether debarred from rejectmg the idealist view on the 
ground that an object is different from the consciousness of it 
and therefore cannot imply the latter The fact that A 
implies B does not necessarily carry with it the conclusion 
that B imphes A but it does carry with it the condusion that 
you cannot rule out this possibihty on the ground that A and B 
are so separate that there can be no relation of implication 
between them 

It IS desirable here to draw a distinction between ejcper 
lencing and knowing because an idealism which is built on the 
view that to be directly * imphes to be known is open to 
objections which an idealism built on the view that to be 
or at least to exist imphes to be experienced escapes 
altogether This second type of idealism will however b^t 
be discussed when I have to deal with the specific problem of 
the phjrsical world 

Agamst the epistemological arguments the counter assertion 
IS mfltde by the reahst that the fact of knowmg necessanly 
imphes that the object known is altogether mdependent of 
^emg^known ® On this point indeed there seems to be com- 
>■ Not necessarily a physical object 

® I add the word iLxectly becanse if cm non ^istemologicaJ grounds 
ve came to the conclusion that all reahty isas dependent on mind 
t might poosibly follow that everjrthmg which was was known, 
)ut this would be diSEerent from saying that being as such imphes 
jemgknow-n Atheist for mstance may hold that God knows every 
hmg and that therefore everything which is 15 known without ever 
tavmg accepted or even thought of the epistemological argument in 
uestion 

* V Professor Moore Philosophical Studies The Refutation of Ideal 
p 29 Professor Prichard Kant s Tkeoiy of Knowledge p 118 
hofessor Pitikin New Realism p 477 In an article m Mind (vol 
XXIV NS no 135 p 309) I used an argument agamst this view 
hicb now seems to me fallacious 1 objected that it was self-contra 
ictory to mamtam as realists do that ths nature of knowing is such 
rat the object known must necessarily be independent of the knowii^ 
lit For I sard theajrgumentisthatitisimphedmthe very nature 
E knowmg qua knowmg that the object of knowledge is independent 
' ihe oogm-fave relation m question But smce the independence 
leged must mean if it is to prove the point that the fact of knowing 
such implies nothmg in the object we have the curious paradox 
lat knowing qua- knowmg implies that nothing m the object is implied 
7 knowing qua knowing Or in other words it follows from the very 
iture of known^ that the object of knowledge has a quality by 
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he process not diteied by any subsequent change in ray 
ondition Similarly if I find the room cold and light a fire 
he temperature of the room is changed as a result of my 
nowledge but uhat X knew was that the room was cold at a 
nvtn time and this fact is not changed Even m the case of 
inticipatmg future events it might be said that what I cognise 
s always only the probability of an event relative to certain 
lata and this is not altered by the factual occurrence or 
ion occurrence of the event anticipated or by any happenings 
ithei than those which form the data 1 These cases therefore 
leed not overthrow the realist principle If there is as some 
leople claim such a thmg as immediate correct cogmtion of 
he future and if the cogmtion is ever a part cause of the future 
vent cognised we have a case which seems more difficult to 
econcile with the absolute mdependence of the object of 
ognilion maintained by the realist He might however still 
scape the difficulty by mamtammg that the immediate object 
)f cognition in such cases was not the future event as an 
Lctuakty but only as a possibility 

Two objections may rightly be brought against many state- 
nenfs of the realist argument One of the chief reasons why 
he argument seems valid is because it is assumed ^at if I did 
han^e what I knew by knowing it I should falsify the facts 
ind so should not know it Now m the first place this already 
iresupposes the truth of the realist view that the object known 
s there pnor to the knowing of it otherwise it would be 
neanmgless to talk of changmg it by knowmg it If no object 
an exist apart from being known it cannot be changed by 
leing known The idealist may reply that we are not seeking 
o know things as they would be m a world m which no one 
mew them hut as they are in the actual world where mmds 
lo imow them Then nature depends from the beginnmg on 
heir bemg in such a world but -diis does not mean that they 
ire changed by each particular act of knowing them 

Secondly, it is obvious that m so far as I know at all I must 
mow things as they are but is it impossible a pnon that I 
night know S as it really was and yet change S by knowmg 
Even if I did so my cognition would still be true of S 
IS S was prior to the change initiated by my knowing it 

* I accept Dr Keynes view that the same event may have all manneE 
rf ditEerent degrees of probability relatively to difierent data and 
hat iiieTe is nO meaning in speaking about the probability of an event 
lEoept relatively to certain data 
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to th It rn ^ no%\ i e thu ^ < n 1 j f ii, isi s 1 m 

P tiu tmn it \vhi(h i kn a ii Tin t i n t thnfort 
logiciIK tbsunl to '■uj’ijvi 1 f jss u\ I \\ku\ no 1 c'hu^^’ 
thi fici know 1 in rht <- 111 ^ oi « ^ to tUi nil* nution of 
a nc%v i tct in ii tint it n tU t | f * rt fi n ».( i o ntis/^ ro 
be P \«i i kvii «1 po-MbiliU th •» int t hr it lito r’ r 

It occurs in prntKt. i" tu tmpir w 1 », m I t^ocs 

so m ‘^omt, ctist s %A intro'jx tj 1 I > 0 W r m' }.t 1 1 ti t u 
sometu'nc^ conf 1^1 tit projiO'.iM »n tl «* Wi know il ints iisthey 
art with tht popoMtion tuit \u k t\< h' "i i-> {it\ up bj, 
knowing tiwtti i mn‘>t jknm tU i•^ thi\ n m Uk * 4 'nij(' 
that iTi\ knowktlgt niuit conkum to ht r n t latuu nnd 
will not he knovtlcilE't if it b ilt*. at m ■»! fh ^ « i'. U' t to 

tonfosm but this is not n(CC‘- uiK u si\ tl i» It inn u iher 
the things b> Kiirwini, ti tm \ (nut t lo^^ntMnit e inrot 
diTPCtlj change our vkws of the ihun, tikjn tu iinkpuuki * 1 ^ 
of the thing but thit dots not 1 k «t t flu lo^u il |K»s!Ml,'*iiity 
of its changing the thing Hm skspiti ti is t ri’iiains true 
that the real object of knowing t innot bt ihansul fo| ths 
IS not that S is F but that s was P it i given wm T\(in if 
S wtre changed or S ct istd to lx P us tiu K'.ult ui our know- 
ing what we knew vvouUi not bt rhui gf^d tr tiKitn-d for what 
we knew was not snnpH P but *s ]» if i v.iun tunt U is 
dear also that whencvir I ronu t > know sum ♦hint, I create 
a new rchtion with and so i new rthtn i t! t hir of 

*’ the fact known namdv th< uUtiunal tit uictn isttt of being 
known bv mt but this diuric'tnstu is nt inludul in the 
object of that knowing,*^ though it iniy be m tin objeut of 
another subsequent or simuitintous irt of kiiowutg 

♦ Two posmUh tofifusaoiss should hr mnd *«* 1 ti Kn wmf in 
on© of iis &ni<iP 4 iciji! S'* nrtii ti (.oaseuiusn s t*i t tbt t m j oftfln 
used in a poti ntul si jst w that a man » tr isH t > know 
facts abo tt which hr may not bf thitiitmp; tt th it tl t rn u’un the* 
assertion is math Now if I know X t m iv in »Uv t* U I kikiw 
( potentiaJlv) that X is kaowm h> mt mtui loj, tJs tt I sljoHkl know 
this the uionient that I tliicctad my att^atuMi to it subjict (fe) 
Evert vihtm mot engaged tn introipcctmu I in a s «at kin^w mj Biental 
state hot I make ao explwit juilgments almi*! jt f li ivt onij what 
Professior Broad calls an onihscnnnn’vtmj awifittefe of it When 
I know X it may be that ! alwdys have this mniiscnmwtuimg aware- 
JMsas of the fact that X is known by tne tlaa fact being piwt of a whola 
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There are left objections quite sufficient to demolish the 
idealibt argument In the first place it seems quite dear 
that cognition is an essentially different thing from malsmg 
and that the so called mental construction which accompanies 
cognition m so fax as it is anythmg which can with the slightest 
show of reason be called construction is simply not cognition 
at all No idealist arguments that I have seen go any way 
towards proving that cognition is making at the very most 
they show that it im olves makmg and the difference between 
knoiMng 01 opining and makmg ^ should be piam to inspection 

Secondly knowmg dearly presupposes an object to be 
known and this object is logically prior to and cannot be 
dependent on or made by the knowmg Knowmg is a discovery 
of i^hat IS and th^ must be there to be discovered it cannot 
be the result of the discovery of itself If we eliminate this 
factor m Imowmg it ceases to be knowing and becomes imagm 
ing inventmg or erroneously supposmg The object known 
cannot mdeed be always, said to be temporally prior because 
sometimes as with the laws of logic or mathematics or all 
hypothetical propositions it is not temporal at all but it 
seems dear that it is logically presupposed by the knowing 
of it ® To say that an object depends for its existence or being 

of whjch I am aware but this is not to know it at all as a distinct 
fact But even if I were wrong and it were impossible for anyone 
to know X vntbout also knowmg in the strict sense of know that 
X was known by him this would not make the second act of knowing 
part of the first act and so disprove my argument above 

* Even if the object known were made by us m a given case the 
making of it would not be the same as the knowing of it and the 
knowing would not do the making 

* A difficulty arises in regard to future events The difficulty would 
be enhanced if the genuineness of any of the alleged cases of direct 
prevision of the future could be established but in any case it might 
be contended th-it there was such a thing as knowledge of the future 
for I know e g that all cases of a + a m the future mil be cases of 4 
And there undoubtedly are cases of right opinion about future events 
Tliree possible ways of meeting the difficulty suggest themselves In 
the first place it mj^ht be held that the object of knowledge or opinion 
was never anything future as such but either a hypothetical feet or 
a fact about the probability of an event relative to given data both 
these kinds of feet being non temporal Or secondly we might ascribe 
to future events a kind of being though a kind different from that 
belonging to present events We are forced to adopt a similar view 
m regard to the past since if we deny being both to past and future 
we Imve nothmg real left except aix infinitesimal present This would 
not he to say that succession m time is unreal but to say that its 
reahty consists m the passage of events from one of these three chases 
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on the knowktlg'i of it tlius mioK/*; i \uious nrdc foi it 
mu«it bs. alrtidi it iL s to bt I ki« i f ikt.ui i iicht optmou 
equally pieMippOif^ in objeC’ o* t it opt non wiiuh \m judj^t. 
to bi, a's 11. rt-dll} IS uht n \ e I tn i th« opiiiit n 

fnirdl^ the that objids of cos^iuion die <■ lunged bv 
or dependent on the tospniion ot ihem would kitl to the con 
elusion tluat past facts art ihin^^id bv in <h pendent on the 
present euher events ehuiged bv or depends ut on subsequent 
t V onts * It IS inpo sible to escape this p iradov bv mterpit ting 
the phi*ase ob] ct of cognition is mtainnt, t’c truth known 
and aigujng that rlus is timeless on the grounn that if it is 
evi r true at all that uiv thing was at a oeit un tunc m a certain 
state it will ihva>s reman true that it was in liut state at 
that tune however much it mav chtuge iftemardfe hor m 
that ease d thi act of cognition changes o- jn tkts its object 
it does not indeed ch ingo or make the j> I'-t Dai it changes or 
makes the tuneless whieh seems more ibsurd It is no 
aigunient to say as> idealists and pragmitists sometimes do 
that we must in any case admit that the past is capable of 
being changed by subsequent events becausi it acquires new 
relations to these events for the relation bttvvnn a past? and 
a present or future event b not itself past the paradox 

of be ng to another an cven^ -would alwavs hav c being but Ibwould 
furt»t have tho kind of being ap|>e tiuaing to fularc events then it 
would acquire the more complete tj-po of bung l->cIoiiging to the 
prebcnt and be left thirdly wnth the k*nd of heaig peculiar to past 
tv lilts Or 1 nalh i c might laopt stiil ni other altemativ e and 
suppose tliat the future as such did not have a brtn„ but that jkwsi 
bihtiei ;or some of them/ did so and tli tt it prcdieticm thest wire tlus 
object of our cogni ion It there should prove to bo gemune ec*'^ 
of immediate (as opposed to mfercntia!) eo^,nj+jyn of tin, future oi e of 
ibc last two alternative theories would pjcsuaiablv havt to lie adojdf d 
i bignor Gentile replies that it is not the knowing 1 go but the known 
Ego tiiat iS in time Waen we tonspare past and present facts ibout 
ourselves, we are not reallv comparing two r» ahties one present and 
one past font two empirical n pKjjeulAtions both equally present a* 
the actuality of the I -whicli com pores and judges equally present 
becauiat although variously assorted in the tme senes all o«r past 
states are comptesent m the tunporalisinf, act of tbf mmd {Theory 
of Mtnd as Furs Art trl by Wdiion Carr p labff) But if it is 
just a question, of the empir cal representations now present we are 
not judgmg of the past at all bignor Gentile does not mean to deny 
the reahty of time but he seema here to be trying to eat his cake 
and have it le to enjoy the benefits for hia argument derivable from 
denying the reahty of time while yet asserting xt Thera is a good 
deed to be said m favour of the view that tunc is unreal ttiough 1 do 
not agree vnih the doctnne {v below ch IlJt sect 3 ) but our acts 
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can only be removed by the idealist if he regards everything 
as dependent on the Absolute s knowing but hoids a realistic 
theoiy of oio ’ now ing 

Fourthly similar diffculties arise m regard to universal 
liws It IS clear that we as fimte knowers do not make them 
valid by thinking them and if we ascribe this to an Absolute 
^Imd w e must hold a reahst view concerning our own cognition 
of them 

Fifthlv it seems cleax that even of the characteristics of our 
own experience some are not known. My experience alwaj^s 
includes a great diversity of organic sensations and of sense 
impresbions due to my surroundmgs hut when my attention 
IS concentrated on some object e g on writing this book I am 
only aware of those if at all as a confused whole and do not 
know them m detail I might know some of their character- 
istics by a simple act of attention but I do not know them 
m fact since I am attendmg to somethmg else To be exper 
lenced does not necessaidy im]ply to be known Smee 
nobody practises, mtrospection all the time it seems perfectly 
clear that there aie a great many transitory elements m our 
expAience of whose e3:istence we never come to know Even 
the lower animals presumably have felt experiences but it 
does not necessarily follow liiat they practise introspection 
and know tliese experiences as such Again young children 
are generally supposed incapable of introspection and cer 
tamly of dtscoverm^ all the complex facts winch a psychobgist 
would discover if he had the power to observe directly their 
mental states Even for trained adults it is very difficult to 
introspect effectively and there is so much dispute among 
psychologists as to what goes on m our mmds that ev«a apart 
from any theoiies as to the unconscious it seems perfectly 
clear that there is a great deal m our experience which we do 
not know It IS useless for the idealist to reply that all our 
experience is knowm as a whole bemg (to borrow Professor 
Broads phrase} the object of undiscnmmatmg awareness 
because that stiU leaves certain fficts unknown namely the 
detailed facts about the parts of the whole And in a great 
number of other respects the hypothesis that there are elements 

of cognition as observed by ns empincaliy undoubtedly occur in time 
go that if time is real they cannot be regarded as non temporal, while 
if time IS unreal then reality is so different from then appearance 
that we cannot determme the nature of the former from the latter 
cw make any statements about oar real knowing 
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«i our experience of whsch wt, arc not cxpitcilk or diiKnmm 
atndj trc le which wt do Knott i buth is found to 
be indispensable if wc xre to gv* ans oitisfa torj icconnt of 
our exptntike at -dl 

Sixthl> bv the same on’m-’n- pnictcj,^ ^ bv whu h wt ^^gnise 
anj thing wt conmunl ini\ it the rnntlusion that wnat we 
cognise IS aitoctdiei mdepenth nt fl our lO^mtson We 
undoubtedly do so n tlu cist cf pist t\ints md othti human 
rmnds and our conclusions lu* su m to be itccptc*d as valid 
esen by idi alibts Wt Jo ibo m the e t f dl <3 pnnti know- 
ledge for when wt 1 now a l iw a print wt know it ds unitcrsally 
vihd and therclort as t did mdt jicndmilv of our I now mg it 
Ihe only v\a> in whuh the fpisUinoingn J uhahst cm meet 
this objection is by muntauung thl^ what w» know though 
independent of cnii knowing is nur indipmdi nt of all knowing 
Now we cannot rule it cut in aihanct is impossible that I 
might be aware thit an obji t tweessiriK possos&ed the 
projiertv of being known i*id ytt aKo 1 h iwue tint it was 
independent of mj knotemg but it is exuedmglv difficult to 
set how 1 could ctti comi to this eoiiclusion when m the only 
cases of cognition (whether knowledge ot opmun) of wlrch I 
Ime unmtdutc exponenct £ commonh lind thit so far from 
the object being inseparable from mv t o/iution of it the very 
cognition itstlf forte'% on me the condusuin th ir the object 
cognised exists or subsists as the casi nut be indcpindentiy 
of my ogmsiiig it A uinvir'-il propo irioti ibout cognition 
likt any other universal proposition must be uitimaidv based 
not indad ntu; scanty on enipirKal evjdtiiti of particular 
easts but if not 011 that ai iny r itc on m insight that the 
univeris,il connection hoids> m pirtiuilai eist.s, iit the 
particular instances of cognition vvhuh wi expciitnce so far 
from sieing tlut the natun oi tin objf ct or tin fact that it has 
being implies that it must be known we often it kast the 
opposite i i that the btmg of thi objinTt dois not imply but 
IS independent of the only knowing ol which we lu've exper 
lence namely our own AU these eoiibidciations stem to me 
to render at least very unplau&ibL the vjmv that being implies 
being known and to disprove conclusively the view that the 
object of cognition is made, clwngcd by or df jiendent on the 
cogxution of It 

Some idealists urge against the view of the object of know 
ledge as independent of being known that it would make 
change or novelty impossible Knowing xt is said, would 
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cease to be anything of value and become a mere copying of 
what IS already there a mere redundant repetition and 
xeahty smce it would have to be there already for us to know 
would be alieady fixed and determinate and so would exclude 
the possibility either of change in the world or of activity on 
our part whetlier practical or theoretical For activity must 
consist m changmg and moulding not in accepting what is 
already given Such arguments are urged by Signor Gentile 
not only against realism but also against any idealism which is 
not purely immanent ^ 

This objection does not however seem to me at all for 
midabie Knowmg may be somethmg genuinely new even 
if it does not mould or transform the reality known For it 
IS a new experience and any reasonable form of realism will 
regard the experience of human bemgs as a genumely real 
part of reality Knowing changes the state of the mind 
which knows and this is as much a novelty as if it changed 
the object known If though new it presupposes somethmg 
old namely the object known in this it only resembles all 
other novelties If we hold the copymg theory knowlec^e 
may»eem indeed a mere repetition of reality but the copying 
theory is not necessary to realism and there are other con 
siderations besides this which make it untenable Agam if 
we assume that tlie aim of knowledge is to establish identity 
with its object then knowledge seems to be nothing at all 
beyond the already given object But once we have realised 
that the knowing of a; is not and cannot be either the same 
as a; or a mere copymg of x then this knowing may well even 
in a world where x has always existed be a genumely new 
occurrence The objection is likewise invalid agamst tian 
scendent idealism for even if we assume that a transcendent 
God knows everything from the begmning smce we are finite 
mmds our knowmg will be specifically difierent from that of 
God and so will be a genuine novelty though modelled in 
certain respects on that of God 

Agam 1 quite fail to see why realism or transcendent idealism 
should be held to be mconsistent with change m the physical 
world unless we assume a pnon that mmd is the only thing 
which can change Reahty may change as much as you like 
yet those qualities m it which we know may still not be changed 
by the knowmg of them AH or almost all our knowledge is 

*■ Theory of Mind as Purs Acii%v‘tiy trl by Wildon Cair pp 4 
53 ff 
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of p.\st nil timi bi tr it! jii it wouli wpcrn that 
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ill I tit-l \\ il i t p 'll 1 it ixt rtlrciid'^ 

po&iti d cotiiphtra t ould u t tirtiili’'*; (io«;'.ibl\ be 

iha vd in tmit in I'.l u imt fjtni I’l lutuu oi ti t, be 
|s,!Vti onti nd ton id 1 \ n ii th i vir* not pi temolrj^icu 
lonMikiitiiis vhih i-viinteJ m rlnt uin^tjun it %\ouki '»tili 
be t^inu tuir tJut ibis ir lettu''! i tf i i mpkic tea* and 
nn iltciabbins'. lxk«vu to innti il bits n i to pnbt t\cntb 

Piiudovieil thcni^h t miv it'in th« past niajf indtctJ 
thanj^i its pnipeitK'N m the tint it ru\ irquire new 

itlaticriv to t\< lit" snbbi tpu lit to it ih bui a sh^ij distinction 
must bi fk*vn between tl t"t ind di Us < tlnr chii icteitbtiCi» 
\ihich tinmt bt tiimf,td <\en in tk* iniuutcst degree by 
subsequent events Vte c tn eut-Uv stt thi" 1 h consistent 
\eith the propcMtion th it eehit is pi^t it elf t iiinol ehinf,e by 
notnie, th ii the itl ition bt uu < n i pisi ind presuit event is 
not itself past Neither !<? tht niuioml hiruteristic of 
fetuidiiig m that reiitiou li xnthui this, e tn be tuid to bo 
temper il it all it e innot Ik, jiUet U m aiiv timt c irlier than the 
laleT e\tnt to uIkIi the lela^iun h( Ids lor evmiple'the 
battle eif ih-tixigs suje>d to the oiUle of W etuluj m the 
relation of fahoweei bj' onK from the el tt» at \ehxch the 
latter occutTtel ind there ^eiu the rflitionil chai irtenstie of 

be mg foJiotecd by the battle ot Waieilco iamiot have been 
po^csstd by it it iny tnic taiher thin the second battle 
Larhci ih ui th -> tiie battle oi Hastiiii^s m le have stooei to the 
bittle of Watciioo in i difleunt itl ition ^ i&iich is destined to 
bo tolie vveel b) or uipeble oi bung foUovvui bv but with 
tfiesse reiitionti eh ificicnslies out pre/bltm does ncU tnss foi 
j/ the former event ever sleiofl m such a leUtwix to the latter 
it diu so horn the very timi when st itself first oceuned and 
did not aeqaire. the rei itiun after it had ccausetl tei oxtst itself, 
as vv IS the cast, with the rel ition followed by So m may 
still mamtain tint nothuig winch is pa!>t ch-inges for though 

'I !siKm a pnift-S" ot n, 0 },meio!i me t 'ilwajs takt, tnuc U Ji> diBieult 
to s«x hovf we can evtf knu\ the present 1 < r even if the act of 
kiioeung xtsflf is ingtaiitaaeous, the iujci!iaj> th{3Uf»tJt ptocesaes in 
volvtd lawat occujsy botnt abort iimt period 

* I am ihmkmg of amverbal laws here but ss X have remarked 
earlier the object of kriowltdj,t may in a sesbc tlw-ayiu even in the 
case of particular tvuits be regarded as tuneltss 

• If it IS possible to stand m any relation at ali to what has not yet 
occurred 
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past events axxjuire new relational chaiacteristics these char 
actenstics are not themselves past This leaves us mdeed 
with the paradox that somethuig may have relational char- 
acteristics which are not contemporary with itself This 
paradox wiU have to be accepted though it may disturb com 
mon sense But it is certaiiily not peculiar to epistemology 
It IS true that when I came to know that the battle of Hastings 
was lost by Harold this fact ^ acquired the new characteristic 
of bemg known by me but it also acquired the new char- 
acteristics of bemg temporally and causally ® related m a certain 
way to me These relations axe not mdeed of any considerable 
historical importance but they are real all the same 

A Similar paradox arising m regard to universal laws and 
timeless h5?potheticals may be met m a similar way The 
relations of the timeless to what is m tune can change but not 
the timeless itself As with past facts the paradox arises both 
in regard to the relation known by and m regard to other 
relations e g exemplified by dnd is therefore not peculiar 
to epistemology 

• 

§ IV The Epistemological Argument from Internal 

Relations 

Epistemological idealism is also sometimes based on an 
argument from the nature of relations It is assumed on 
general grounds that all relations are internal and then 
since knowmg and its object are related it is concluded that 
knowmg must make a difference to its object thus over- 
throwing realist epistemologj^ Against this view realists 
argue that smce the conclusion is absurd the premiss must be 
false and the relation between knowmg and its object must be 

external In this chapter I shall confine myself to showmg 
that both sides have made a mistake m supposing that the 
conclusion follows from the premiss m question the mean- 
ing and validity of the premiss will be discussed later ® 

* Properly speaking what I know is never events but faxrts I only 
know an event in the sense of (a) knowing certain facts about it (6) 
bemg immediately acquainted with it a different sense of know 
with which we are not concerned here 

* If the battle of Hastings had not been fought or had resulted 
differently the institutions and social hfe of this country would in 
all human probability not have been the same and what I am is 
partly at least due to the civiliration m which I was brought up 

*Chap IV 
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rtihsiri diit their vioro*^ imun Tviinf Ihtif i c vtr> dost 
tonneitinn Iniwccn kiiowkilcc md it-s ob)crt thi'. does not 
mvoivt. idcnutv tithe qinhtititi ti immciitil Cm we 
hold tilt fitt that I know i h^d tc nhAth Sn* igoand 

the fact thrf-f 1 hid the tuothwiti'j ih*n to bt one tnd the wnie 
net ^ ( m %M hold t1 d t)n\ 4c ib c lutt^h indistiriguislnble 
md idertiioi, tint thcK ts nit tu lii-t tidnrcutt betwten 
thtni wt hold tint tln^ in fompldtlv Hit saint in 

f\isu jut qii«.ht> and tiin|W)i d |s>s5tioji I \ i ii phdo'^oph rs 
must toiifo^s thtmsehts inr\palh n '«uth i fc it of futh and 
this is tvtn more ch ir if wc ‘'Ubstiiut* i iiniscrsal Ia\ such as 
^ j 13 - 4 Jiut if what known ind the knowing of it are 
not om and the same f ict thtt be duitren^ md rchttd 
Biaditv suggests tint \u ought not to sp< ik ol i relation 
between tiu m betau-^e tin \ lu two iii'-ej ai ddo as|jttts of the 
same thin^ out to sa\ tl is is not to tst ipt the dikmm i If it is 
adiltnima but only to sa\ thut thev air riUttd ikti lordinarily 
tlostly 

\oi tan w*e uoid tht idmis»ion of i litu ii \y\ faJhiig hack 
on paitul jdtiitity lor ii mj know mi, md what is known 
were paitiajlv identical then would stnl bi a nloKui between 
thoso olcTtwnts m each which wtu ddtciini and further eaen 
partial iduitity cannot possibJv be difnided unki^s ws mean 
the identity to be qualitatiat not numtjifai lhe\ can only 
be s,ud to be partially identic il if rt ad m the sense that they 
have quahtws m common but m this sense most things ate 
partially rdentiud with each other Ilowcstr mativ qualities 
they may ha\f m tornmon ^ thev still nnnm nunitrically 
different bat related 

It does not tifnct this 3X(5,ununt if a phtsital world in 
dependent of us be denied beciuse it is equally obvious that 
a past expenenoc and mv present knosrmg of it or thought 

* It IS aot however easv to v c wivit quaiities thyv Lave iu coininoo 
eiscept ifaiOse tf any vrhith esscrytbtng has iii cuiumon with eveirything 
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of it are different facts And if my knowing and its object 
aie different facts they must be related smce otherwise I 
could not know the object I know The distinction between 
relations and terms may be a very madequate way of deal- 
ing with the concrete contmuum but we seem to have at 
leaat as much justification for apply mg the distinction here 
as we have in the case of other relations All relations may 
be phenomenal but at any rate we must admit that judg 
ments assertmg relation must be at the very least partially 
and phenomen^y true R e lational judgments may only give 
truth of a low degree but at any rate this is the best truth that 
we can attain by thought since all our judgments are relational 
It IS sometimes hdd that there is no specific cognitive 
relation ^ but even if this is so cognition and its object must 
be connected by some other rdations If not our knowing 
would have nothing to do with the object known our judg 
ments m knowing would not be true of it and would not be 
m the slightest degree dependent on it they would be mere 
groundless imagmmgs It ca nn ot be legitimately objected 
that the past which we know is now non existent and there- 
fore»cannot oe a term of a relation now for the past obvi- 
ously m any case bears some relations to present events e g 
causahty similarity pnority m time therefore we must 
eithe/ admit that the non existent can stand m a relation 
or deny that the past is non-existent 
Any two facts in the physical world must bear some rela 
tion to each other however unimportant and mdirect it may 
be They must have some temporal relation some (though 
perhaps a very indirect) cau^ connection some similarity 
or difference Further it would seem that any cognition 
which yields truth must stand m some relation mvolving 
dependence on and conformity with its object 
Now it IS assumed by many idealists ® ttiat if any terms 
are m fact related by any relation the relation could not 
have been different without the terms also bemg different 
m some respect or respects ® (other than the mere absence 

^ E g by Professor R W Sellars Cntxcal R&fitsm p 314 
‘ Fox a good example of an idealist argument which assumes and 
depends on the doctrine of internal relations v Eoyce The World and 
the Individual vol 1 Lecture III 

* I am here having recourse to the common formulation of the view 
On p 13 1 I point out (the suggestion comes from Profe^or G E 
Moore) that if it m to cov ex relations between umversaJs the statement 
must be amended 
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mv co^nitiot is rhancfid or btost^m min h us^ % mv cog 
nitjott 

bfOW tin attw c*tstrdn.tl s idt n taprtss^d bj u-^ing the 
words miki, a diUtaiwi tn Hus phr-ist ordi 

ninl> me ills « lu-v i tlungi in snd st is, tiui. stoat of the 
words on which turn most t>f th* anJist ohjtLiions that I 
h ivt mentioned It si cm ibsnni lu snpp<‘st tls it mj cogni 
tion can amse a chingt ui tbi- pist or us a iinAti-al law 
But doc» this> absuni consequent t mil, follow from the»doc 
trine of nlations m qui^ition ft wouU tinl\ do so if the 
proposition were true that a\hi.ni.'vt,r an> turns V and B 
are connected 1>> a rditmn winch is internal m the* sense 
defined the presence of thi, rtlation * ciusts a change tn A 
and B But this proposition is c< rt isiiK falst If \ is like 
B in rtsjHct of i iCitain quaM> or qiiUtics thue is i rth 
tion between A and B which i-- intcuHl m the sea'se dt fined 
naniciy the relation of simiUnt^ If A t«d B irt similar 
at all thtj could not ha\e faih d to bi similar to each other, 
uTSleisb thiv hid been diffrunt in quality fiom what they 
now irt Agam if A is hdf of B thi. rcUlion le mtemal 
since It uiukl not hm beta tbsuit without A or B being 
cliftcrent in si/e from wh.it k now I he ichtions, men 
tioned HO clearh internal in this sense if my relations are 
yet with neither of them is if true that tho relation causes 
a chan^ in the terms related Tht fact that A is similar 

I I do not mean to mamtam that knowin*, is, simply a relation but 
at any rate it implies a reSiiiion ami if an argument of the Isiad m 
question is to be ptissiMe at all it must be to the effect that the tela 
tion implied la knowing is of such a character tint the object known 
cannot be tho same as it would have been if it had not entered into the 
relation 
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to B or half of B does not cause a change m either A or B 
And it 15 equally obvious that this relation though internal 
does not create make or bring into being either of its terms 
The same is clearly true of the numerous internal relations 
that hold between timeless umversals as m pure mathematics 
We therefore cannot possibly argue that ]ast because know 
ing and its object are mternally related it necessarily follows 
that knowing either causes a dbange in or brings into exist 
ence its object for we have seen that m other cases such a 
conclusion does not follow from the fact that a relation is 
internal To justify the condusion in the case of knowing 
a further argument beyond a mem appeal to the mternality 
of the relation would then be needed and this argument has 
not been provided 

There is another internal relation the case of which is more 
nearly parallel to that of the relation between knowing and 
its object namely causality For it may be argued that 
both the effect of a cause and an instance of knowing in so 
far as it is really knomng are completely dependent for their 
nature on the other term of the relation 1 e respectively the 
cause and the object known. Now m the case of causation 
xt is generally held that the effect could not have failed to 
occur unless the events which acted as cause had been differ 
ent lit some respect ^ from what they were but do we there 
fore hold that the effect changes or modifies (causes a change 
in) the cause or brmgs mto existence the cause ’ Certainly 
not Then why should we draw this conclusion m the case 
of knowing even if it be true as we grant here for the 
sake of argument that the relation mvolved is mtemal 
in the sense defined ? Perhaps the pomt may be made 
clearer by an illustration Suppose a man had died through 
his head being cut off In l3iat case it would certainly 
be true that i£ the man had not died it could not be a 
fact that his head had been cut off just as idealists sup 
pose that, where it is the case that I know S S could not 
have been the same if I had not known it But would it 
be right to conclude from this that the man had cut off his 
own head or that by dying he had caused a change in 
the precedmg stroke of the axe which led to his own death ? 
Certamly not Therefore why should we argue sumlaxly 
that because as the idealists assume the object known 
would have been different if 1 had not known it therefore 

* Other than tiie presence or absence of a relation of causality 
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The issa-rtiun tint wioss-ing md its objtrt tre nittraallj 
fclited m tht st.nst. dthiud itouW itn m ikt it impossible 
tor us to knoss * wlut anMluni, \s is hki h fore wt knevs it 
or evtn behtn it 13 . is krosin bt un om foi (i.tn li it wert 
tiue it would onK lead t-* th ciiiuh^mn In it the world 
bting wint It IS n inds ct lUi jKf ho.< fuUd to know any 
guen fict tbit tht\ irtuilK ln\t com to ki uw ptrliaps 
thou‘'andi!, of teirs iftuw iris unhs-, it hid Ixcn dnitrent 
not to the conrlusitjn tint b> knowing it thti, made it differ 
ent from wlnt it was btfore they knew n lor althojgh 
what thc> know mn htvt cxxs.»ed befon. the5 kncw^it, it 
n€\£r existed in a world in wlidi tluy were not going to 
know n. and to t*'k wh»t it would Imt born like m such 
a world would lu to i«k i futile que&tion for ve wwi to know 
not what it would be t the work! were <lifttit,nt but what 
It js jn this, tetuai wmkl Hut it would li \i Ihui different 

I I do not nwan t itknth the cocnitns r Hiioa wtiU tjtusUify 
f tr tmm it but all 1 »ii I to j.hi»w ii tinl th siipj.!*) ed ft l tint the 
rciihiiJi bitwiffl I noswni, and it's sibj**ft is 311 tstia! w mid iscrt mets 
sanlj iinplj- tint kj««\ els si m l»r< sii,ht 1 Jtu pmsU are ii-f oUjtct 
and fur this purpost it i quite tu thi pomt tfi show that tn the ease 
of other intenul rIlUois this inur'iic eioaot b( flrmji It vsoatd 
not tx suflietcnl, to sho e this if the aipuoieiit wnc ba,sed on the sptafic 
nature of the rehtion Isttusen know «g m-d if^ < hurt but jfc w aot 
Ixaiied on that it is Imscd only on the pr*,msi that llie reUtion ts 
latcsaai in the sesso given and it is e'e y to »iiow by t intr iry J vstancfea 
of mtemai relations v^hieh do nut ch<iu;^e or Ixing info eMstence their 
terms that thes fact eaiinot prove what both sides appirently think 
that it jxoves 

* Knervi is here as by tbosac who hav't cmphijed the ^arguments 
discussed used m its less strict sense We ctn hakUy claim to hare 
ceHatn knowledge on these subjects 
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li it had been such as never to come to be known would not 
matter m the least since it actually is known or is gomg 
to be known To take an illustration granted that a par- 
ticular Englishman has had a tolerable education in history 
he could not have failed to learn at some tune of the battle 
of Hastings unless the battle had been much less far reach 
mg m its effects than it actually was therefore we may say 
that he being what he was if he had not some time Imown 
that the battle of Hastings took place the battle would have 
had to be different from what it was yet this certainly 
does not iirplj/ that the battle was dependent on or made 
or changed by his knowing it to have taken place Need 
less to say we have not ao yet at any rate offered any argu 
ment to show that the relation between cognition and its 
object IS or IS not mtemal but only repelled an ideahst argu- 
ment based on the assumption that it is mtemal m a given 
sense and removed a reahst objection mtended to show that 
It could not he internal m this sense And here I must leave 
the question of internal relations for the present and pass 
to other epistemological arguments for idealism 
« 

§ V Royce s Argument 

A Acre difficult argument to combat than any yet put 
forward is provided by Royce It is based on the dose con 
nection between knowledge and purpose Royce pomts out 
that all judgment mvolves purpose m two essentid respects 
(«) What it shall sdect as its object is fixed by the purpose 
of the knower Even the realist does not deny that I can 
withm certam limits select whatever I please as the object 
of my investigation or judge about whatever known truths 
or matters of opmion I choose this choice bemg determmed 
by my purpose whether the purpose be a mere momentary 
wlnm or have as its object the most vital mterests of the 
human race {b) The way m which my thoughts or cogni- 
tions shall correspond to their object and so the standard 
by which they are to be judged is also fixed by my purpose 
A map a verbal description and a book of photographs of 
typical scenery all correspond to represent the same country 
m a different way and so are subject to different standards 
and I can choose which I shall produce and so by which 
standard my production is to be judged Similarly witii any 
judgment its truth, or falsehood must be tested by and so 
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recognised when I reach it as what 1 reallt implied and ixiliy 
wanted nP the umv if I liaxl tmly known it B\ the intro 
diirtion of the A^bsolute Mind he cUsms to givt tbi only m 
Ix-Uigibh recount of tht « orrt spondx nee theory ot knowledge 
by mtorpiiting it in txrnis of ctn ruspoudtnte with the idvd 
kijowiefigo of tiio iibsohitt Mimi m idt li which ji, it llu 
siiiK time rexl md ilureforc may be, regard'd relalivi-ly to 
our knowing ai? objettivo mdejiendtnt vctnal fact 

By this mt ms lit also cHiias to ssoivc the miinoray be 
tween iht thet^is that m the object ol ui idt i there seems 
to be no essentatl rhancteustic not detet mint'd bv the con 
SC 1 D 13 S purpose of the idea itself and tlie antithc&ib that 
no finite idea can predetermine its own object * md to pro 
vide a reconalintion of two Lading iival ttndxncus in epis 
temology the tendency to rcg'ud the object known as esiKn- 
tially mdepefttlent of being known and tlie tendency to fiad 
knowledge m identity witli object known If we make the 

* Itw* iliustritioBS vre asy own not Royce s> 

* Tie 0rid and the Individual voi i p 320 fi 
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Absolute Mmd purely imiranent we fad to do justice to the 
facts which support the former tendency if we make the 
Absolute Mmd puiely transcendent we seem to neglect those 
which support the latter But accordmg to Royce I attam 
knowledge only m so far as I conform to an Absolute pur 
pose which transcends mme and is not made by my seek 
mgs after il yet this Absolute purpose is itself my Oivn ulti- 
mate purpose what I really want though I may not consciously 
realise it Otherwise there would be no reason why I should 
seek to conform to the Absolute purpose and the errors would 
not be my errors 

Royce s theory developed as it is mto a whole philosophi 
cal system is a fine example of metaphysical thmkmg and 
one that must be judged as a whole and cannot be dismissed 
by disclosing a verbal fallacy or two It remains a possible 
and so far as I can see a fairly coherent account of reality 
what is more it deserves a high place among the great meta 
phjrsical systems of the past Bpt it is not as Royce actu 
ally claims m one passage logicmly necessary For m the 
first place he only disproves the realist view by exaggerat 
mg the independence which the realist is committed to claim 
mg for his objects and by usmg an argument based on 
internal relations which as I have tried to show ^ possesses 
no validity Secondly even if he has succeeded m disprovmg 
both realism and the two other views he cites {the mystical 
and the critical views) he has not shown that he has ex 
hausted the possible alternatives to his own view 

Thirdly the facts cited about the connection between pur 
pose and cognition are not necessarily incompatible with 
realism I may well select which of the objects that exist 
mdependentiy of being known I shall attend to and I may 
decide by my purposes the way m which I shall seek to 
correspond m my cognition to that object thus determm 
ing the standards accordmg to which my cognition shall be 
judged but that does not mean that the object is dependent 
for its existence or content on anybody’s cogmtion of it 
All that follows IS as far as I can see, (a) that it could not 
be an object for me without my cognising it (&} that I decide 
the way in which my cognition is to be tested but not the 
result of the testing To select an object is not to deter 
mine the content of it but to determme that I shall stand 
in a certain relation to it , and further it is dif6.cult to see 

I Sect 4 
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how I c'tn ’select witlnout prcii pposmi; i ran^* of iltcmitivos 
tliemsihts. mitpt.n<Jent oi mj puiDoy in ‘^elcrlin^ NoboiH 
would d 11 im of li'imf, skU in in ni to nir 

tKiihr physic'll ind fonu us pe; t)m hu ii t 1 oi 

choose to dru\ i. imp of Alni.'i in'- tid of hniopj ind t in 
decide b\ own choice to mill lui tiu ptrrs of tht tonti 
mut whivh belong to ih* Biitisfi 1 mpnt. t'* O’, liMnt; i si ind ird 
according to which the arem ic\ of mj nnp ''hdll lx jua td 
therefore mv puniosc decide-^ wmch pans of ^fnr-j. belong 
to the Empire and which do not No doubt Rove* ind thosr 
who thinh like him sec an essentiil diitcrtnu btlwitn thi 
\rgnment he has used and the absurd utnmtcnt ibmd the 
map but thej cannot hope to con\m(t realists till ilxv hi^e 
made dear as th^'y Lave not \tt done tli< diUmiKc be 
tween the two cists It may t\eu bt aclmittetl ifnt I 
cm only reject a ■view 'is untrue htLiub il doi s not toj 
foim to i certain purpos? of mint * naindv tin. pnrposi of 
ittaimng truth but t c in only fan to < onfoi ni btc uist t lu 
part of rtalit'V under consideration ho. i ciitain diuwur 
indepenckmlv of at least this jnrpo&t. of nunt thuifou t 
lb far fiom cleir how all thia can justih iht c onelusiom that 
It must be dependent on some pnrposi let a'one mv red 
purpose 

Fourthly there ar^* the difficulties riised by the faiiuies 
of purpose because of what seem to lx rccakitrant firts 
Royce hclds thit whenever I think that mv pnrposi is 
thwarted it is orlv my purpObe as it set ms m im at iht 
time and not niy real purpose but this is a very hud viiw * 
and one that wt could only accept if forcial on us by tlw 
strongest arguments I need not dwtH on us obviou diJfi 
cuities smee t have tned to show that tht arfpunents bit u;:,ht 
forward by Royec are f ir from strong but I sh iH just point 
out that oiu of rny ieal purposes must be tti itiun knowledgi 
and tins puriKisw, at Itas* couU attain no sitisfiction if it 
did not prebuppt,)be a reality mdependent of itself to satisfy 

* Similarly I reject a map of \Coea as bad b« c itssi it dots i ot ivai 
form to iny purpoa- of givinj^ an aceurato npr bciitatsen ol Afiica 

* It IS only jwssibie at all if wc bold (i) tluit wba,''- a iivn -mtHv 
desires* is ahvavs the good (never bis own ii,ood m any senst ■whit.h 
conJhcte with that) {2) tliat if we could sec all its cot iujisf nets 
what happens is always what is best {3) tliat ikj one can e\er ffaliy 
desire that it should be possible to gam the good in questsm a tthoui 
the pam and evil involved hi the means (for if anyone dots really 
desire this his desire is ^uredly thwarted) 
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it That this reality might he an Absolute Mmd I am not 
disposed dogmatically to deny but I do not see that we are 
brought any nearer this conclusion by the facts about the 
connection between knowmg and purpose 
There remains the argument that Royce s theory gives the 
only satisfactory account of the relation of correspondence 
between judgment and its object This is a pomt where it 
has perhaps a definite advantage over reahst theories If 
the relation of correspondence is to be further analysed or 
described at all Royce s account is perhaps the most plausible 
I know but we cannot accept a given analysis of something 
which introduces unproved assumptions simply because all 
other attempts at analysis have failed The relation in ques- 
tion may weU be unanalysable Some concepts must be m 
this position for othenvise we have a viaous infinite regress 
and a relation so fundamental as that between judgments 
and the reality of which they are true is as likely as any to 
be unanalysable I do not mdeed accept as vahd the argu 
ment that the relation must be mcapable of being descnbed 
m language on the ground that any tother description would 
haventself to bear the relation in question to that which it 
described This argument depends on the assumption that 
a proposition cannot contain any assertion about itself and 
this selms to me false m any sense m which it would carry 
with it the conclusion desired For while it seems to be 
true that a proposition cannot contain any assertion about 
itself as a single proposition it may and sometimes does 
contain an assert on about a class to which it itself belongs 
and therefore indirectly about itself eg aU propositions are 
either affirmative or negative most propositions can be 
analysed into subject and predicate propositions are not 
entities separable from the thinking of them But while I 
know no way of proving that the relation is unanalj^able 
it IS certainly not clear that it must be anailysable ^ 

However it remains true that to regard correspondence as 
thmkmg like the Absolute Mmd is a more intelligible way 
of regarding it than to look on it as copying Or Ij^eness or 
a one to one paraUehsm between Reality and the mystenous 
entities known as propositions The realist may object that 
to think like the Absolute would be to believe or know the 

* But though I am mclmed to think that it is unanalysable and. in 
descnbable m language I do not see any reason to (haw the startlii:^ 
(^inclusions from this that are sometunes drawn 
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NiTiu tuopo'^itwrj" i". tht \bihih 
{xoitjwi S'* to Ivttf v\ It t*M V.M 'iTioj d n U< I ii-% 
n iIK 'tili it iM" ( \ i nhtnn of toi^t poxi t 

<nct which hi 1" tiMn^ ti t\plsu'i ■'inet tht piopo'^n loni 
known h\ thi- \bsolntc \hn(,l would ‘'till hi\c to Nit ths^ 
uhtion to tl t loJ tiiN to whivh vhe% ukmd ko>ti coma 
iml toaid onK rtph i*- f« i', 1 1 u stt nt miktiK * totmt 
mtntd d\ timtiou i>ot\sttu oui knowing mtl tin Mtsohit” i 
kisowmg ind siMitg tint to tUatn tnttn is to btUst or 
kno\v proportions whuh tht U&ohiN md{-■^ true bv kn(?w 
mg or it least bv thinkn ^ them 1 hi<i is ntd 
objections 1 laistel cariHr os this tTpt ot 'lohil on m 'O 
as the aigumrnr is b tst,d on lh\ intmc ot thf rcktmu oi 
comsjiondt net ind not on tht nitiiu of out knowint, It 
K» djSfccult lo ste how in iif^unicnt bi>ai m thf mtnu ot 
our knowing coiIJ giat nr mv chit to o Knowing when is 
so fin tianurd ilh nukuiit m km<i him oms ir to (.mtt iN 
objuts hut in irgumcnt bised not on oui ki owing but on 
the jclafiou of coraspcmticnu might lOiKuvablj giac suth 
i eluc \nd the irgunwnt u to Nomt e\i*nt supposttd bv 
ihi tact whiUi X pointtd out lUiiKr tl it in ordti to tiincf 
stand or know tiling \t, must think it as it would bt ior 
a knowing mmd But I do not ft el thit these two peunts 
provide in adcquiie foundation for thv conclusion ti at ah 
objects, known arfuilly depend on sorm knfiwing mind 

1 molly Rovci- would Kay that if ail this as m Tn> pt^-sUHt 
n list «plj 1 was stui prcsupjxi-ing uU Jism tix> irga 
mtnt lo prtAi n ihsm loulti do lothmg b it assert tJut lei 
tain laeas now pfi- sent to lou an \ did ide *s ' Xt still niovis 
m the realm of idets Thib is m fact the most uium a*' 
and fundamental ugurncal for ejns.toraologtcal ickaiiam ihi 
only teat of truth il ss mged from the naturt ot fne 

CISC itt wii'hm the realm of idcoa and then foie wt can 
never go ixjfond ideas But I think that intnigH has 
ilready been sud in the couriso of the chuptei to XJiai 
this argument is. invalid \S t, may n hr^t th it it is 
equally tnit that the only tcbt of truth for Hit- muat he m 
jwy ' ideas but th it this docK not provi. soUpsism or 
that I cannot think any alternative mcompatibk with 
^^ohpsa^^n 

Secondly to recognise an idea as tuie is to regard it as 
ippiying to reality, to legard reality as qualiiietl m a certam 
^ V The World »nd ike Ineltvt^utel vol X p ^41? 
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way and this reahty is always other than the dea m ques 
tion A test of truth may be a test m terms oi ideas and 
by ideas but it is also equafly essentially a test to decide 
whether something real other than the idea m question is 
of a certain character Further by the very same cognitive 
processes through which I form my ideas and apply the test 
by ideas I come to recognise facts that are certainly not 
themselves at least human ideas 
Thirdly we can only say that the test of truth hes m ideas 
if we mean by ideas our thoughts about reaht3^ It is obvi 
ously false if ideas means sensible images and there is no 
evidence for a set of entities ideas m the mmd other than 
thoughts about reality and sensible images But to say that 
the test hes in our thoughts about realty obviously is not 
to say that the reality thought about is necessarily either 
dependent on mmd or mental If we eliminate the reality 
thought about the thoughts are thoughts of nothing and the 
argument falls to the ground , 

Fourthly the argument assumes that we are not from the 
beginning aware in at least our successful cogmtions of a 
reahty mdependent of the cognition If we are aware of 
this a successful test by ideas is always at the same tune 
an apprehension of something which is other than the ideas 
mvolved and is not itself apprehended as an idea The 
realist can retort to Royce that any idealist argument itself 
presupposes realism for whatever is asserted as true by the 
ideah^ must from the nature of the case be asserted as true 
of somethmg which is not a human idea (thought) The 
umversal prmciples laid down by idealists like any other 
universal prmaples cannot be at least if true at all just 
ideas Even if matter were reducible to laws govemmg 
our experiences such laws would he either umversals of fact 
about our expenences or causal connections between different 
experiences and not merely ideas Or at least they can 
not be human ideas Nothing that we have said indeed 
proves that these facts cannot he as Royce held ideas 
for an Absolute Mmd but if we are necessarily aware m all 
successful cognitive processes of a reality which is not appre- 
hended as an idea the argument that every fact must be 
an idea for an Absolute Mmd because knowledge moves 
m the realm of ideas breaks down completely Royce s 
conclusion may be true but it has not been proved by his 
arguments 
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If t iC 'n!l^.^Ipt to piOVc tht. H <. fli t r IM ff m EDi'itllsn 
tnu'-t hr putnoumcd i ftuuu Ihon -*11)] rtn i is a '• ns 
ihi-ftcuk to deiaiu i»i \\hich Oir irdniiu tr^nit \t. ittiiu h 
to thi s5.orM UcKij sn hid* id ih-^t thnstits lli t ^ uitts 
which o’'tiin is Hi Imds at i h i'. wt i \o 1 j sn 

muitiu (hnoi s iv t\s 10 fdltiiou foi d ils an is 

Jt'clf i stioiK ludici, un th it the t'lpt tf \j w tnticasitl n 
this chipUr dots justice tn 'somt import mt cknitnt td tru n 
which ii> uM^rlooked bt the nahst 1 d vtt is vuv^uih hit w 
bi present in our ordinir\ tOt,mtioiis ■stii] mort si« ni* ant 
pirhaps lb tht tuidany ot modtrn phssital su net to in 
t,o’‘porate r* feu me to in im 14,111 ws obserttr in its mahfd 

On the otlKr hiiid i thorougl going itkihst (tpisvunolo^y 
is quite mtipibk tf workmg in ms hi inch oi kiuwkd^* 
at ili All partKuhi stutiiio. pmsus bologs pschOtSsV 
malhtmalirs trononiirs hi tors dikes- issynit tint ilu tb 
ject studitd Is diftirtnt from md imhptnsknt of our togn 
tions of it H might bt obji eud tint the moiknu real m 
implied m this lUinidt le onis a firtioii whith uoiks but 
I tail to see how we lan mikt the sl^htist saist of my of 
tht St, iscitnctii sithoui not otilj- using the assumption as a 
tiction but accepting it « liter il truth whUiiti we. Con idtf 
the question fron a pomt of vitss withra the scitiitc or from 
a higher philosophic il standpoint 

Nfow ^Sl. hast alreads found an idtoiibtic cUrnent in know 
kdgt in tin fici thit in order to (kitnninc whit soixicthinj. 
Is we must first think what it would bt for 1 mind fills 
dibtninmatmgly »Awarc of it * md this dots 1 good dtil to 
explain the st-ength of the idealist tendency in philosophy 
and scuntt It enibits us to concludi 01 r di«y:u!>jion with 
a treaty of by which we grant episti mologiud idi dtoin 
0 . plact Within realism as a method for ittiinmg the truth 
about independent rt liity hor to think of object*’ of cogiii 
tion IS they ire m would be for 1 knowing mind li. i millKiii 
necessary if we arc to attain any truth at ali By this I do 
not mean muTLly the trivial tautology tlxit what I cogniK, 
must stand m a relation n«imely the i elation of being log 
ni»ed^ to a conscious irund my own I mean thit to know 
any fact, X or form any mtellifibieopmion iboutXTmust ulti 
mately thmkXosii^ bi, fora namd wbicii was consciously 

* \ above p jti ff 
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aware of it as a present fact though there may never be or 
have been such a mmd That is the only way m which I 
can reahse it to myself imagme ^ what it is like at all Thus 
ultimately we can only thmk of unperceived phj^ical things 
m terms of a possible observer m the sense that we must 
think them as %f they were objects of actual present expen 
ence or rather of conscious perception (a species of cognition) 
This does not as has often been held necessarily imply that 
physical things can only exist as objects for an observer for 
the method is merely a means to deciding what they are in 
themselves but it may be that it is a necessary means if 
we are to thmk them as anything more than either an unknow 
able X or mere laws governmg human experiences 

A similar contention may be put forward even in regard 
to necessary truths As far as I can see we can only Ihink 
universal prmciples as true a pnon by thmking them as in 
some sense necessary foi any mmd that accepts the premisses 
on which they are based by thinking of them as such that 
any mmd which realised their meaning would he hound to 
accept them as true I certamly do not hold that logical 
implication is only a relation m the mind but still we can 
only see that A implies B by seemg that any mind which 
accepts and understands A must accept B Like the material 
world ftmversal pnnaples have a character independent of 
our minds but we cannot reach that character without thmk 
mg them as they would be for mmd Apprehension of 
a pnon truth seems to have this twofold nature on the 
one hand we apprehend the truth as true whether human 
mmds know it or not on the other hand we only attain this 
apprehension of its mdependent character by thinking of it 
as also being that which any mmd must thmk The two 
features are mseparable for as Agam a consaous or uncon 
scious element m the mmd I must either treat as a mere un 
knowable x or conceive as tt he for an introspecting 

mmd Causal laws and facts of any other kind only have 
meaning for us m relation to physical or psychological events 

^ I do not mean make a sensuous picture o£ it This is only the 
way to realise what some objects {i e objects of sense) not all objects 
are lake Nor do 1 mean to suggest that before we thus thmk it as 
it would be for a mmd we must have knowledge of it of some other 
sort AH cogmtion is either a thinking what we cognise as it would 
be for a mind m ordet to find out what it is in. itself or uses symbols 
the meaning of which has been at some tune or other grasped by a 
process of this kipd 
■5 
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any metaphysical conclusions But even on the most modest 
view it gives an important place to the idealist standpoint 
m knowledge The cognitive process is on one side ideahstic 
on the other realistic it is idealistic in so far as it always 
involves thmkmg facts as they would be for a mmd as if 
they existed for a mmd realistic m so far as where success 
ful it IS always a findmg of a reality independent of the 
cognition of it Our knowledge must be realistic but it can 
only be attamed by idealistic methods We have already 
^n that if we are idealists we can only produce a view in 
the least defensible by admittmg realism withm idealism by 
admitting that at any rate our particular cogmtions are directed 
to facts mdependent of these cogmtions hut it is also true 
that if we are realists we must admit m the way ]ust des 
cnbed an idealism wilhm realism One of the greatest diffi 
culties of epistemology and one in face of which almost all 
philosophers have badly failed is to hold these two conceptions 
m due balance together 

§ VII Hegelianism and Epistemological Idealism 

There remams another very important sense besides the 
epistemological one m which reality js sometimes said to be 
identical with thought The word thought is m ordmary 
language applied both to the thmkmg and to the content 
thought ^ Now if it IS used m the former sense we have a 
more subjective form of idealism but if it is used m the latter 
what IS meant may be rather that reality is thmkable or intel 
hgible as a rational system than that it is reducible to the 
thou^ts of any particular mmds as mmds or even of an 
absolute mmd This view is compatible with realism, and its 
validity turns largely on the question of internal relations and 
the coherence theory ® of truth which will be discussed 
in Chapters IV and V The contention is not an argument 
that reality IS dependent on bemg thought by a mmd but rather 
an argument from the logical systematic character of correct 
thought to the possession by reality of this character 

Even if an Absolute be mtroduced and the real be 
declared as by e g Bradley and Bosanquet to have no content 
save experience the Absolute is often conoe ved not as a mmd 

I e to wliat objective truths are thought by us 

* While m some senses m whicii it has been taken this theory implies 
ideahsm m crthers it does not do so 
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from the use or supposed use by him of inv-ilid arguments of an 
epistemological character 

We need not repeat what we have already said against such 
arguments Tire fact that Hegel conceives the thought 
impersorally might avoid certam objections but would not 
make the argument cogent It has not been proved that mmd 
can only know that m which it itself is immanent and m the 
absence of a proof of this we have no right to assert that realitj/ 
because we can know it must be of the nature of thought or 
must be spiritual Dr Stace however adds that this argument 
IS also essentially a proof of the objectivity ^ of umversals 
and if we are to save Hegel from these criticisms we must 
mterpret him as meamng to insist not that all reality is reduable 
to concepts as mental facts but that the logical connections 
between concepts ® cannot be merely subjective but are also 
present m the real world an assumption which may reasonably 
be defended as a necessary postulate of thought without 
involving any denial of reahsra Hegel s prmap^ object was 
undoubtedly to reveal a certam logical structure m reality 
The impersonal objective reason on which he lajra such great 
stress may then be conceived as the rational laws and logical 
connections m the real world If we wished to harmomse his 
view yijith reahsm we could then say that he conceived reahty 
as intelligible not m the sense that it was present to actui 
thinking or was itself of the nature of thinking but m the sense 
that there was nothmg real the general nature of which 
excluded a pnon the possibihty of its bemg thought by mmd 
(no Kantian thmg m itself) and that reahty was a system the 
general principles of which at any rate were deducibie a pnon 
We could say that the doctrme that the possibility of know- 
ledge unphed the identity of reahty and thought meant for 
him not that because mmds can know reality reahty must 
be of the nature of mind but that thought depends on connec 
tions of umversals and that arguments based on this could 
not be valid of reahty if there were only a logical connection 
between umversals m our mmd and not also m reality For 
as I have suggested already m talking of thought Hegel had 
less m mind the thinking +han the content thought especially 

^ This does not mean their siibastence separately from any par 
ticnlars m which they are manifested but their reahty as manifested 
in particulars 

® As I pointed out earker one of the meanings of concept is 
universal 
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CHAPTER III 
KANTIAN IDEALISM 


§ I IlsTRODUCTORY 

W E must now turn to the greatest of the philosophers 
who used arguments of fiie idealist type in budding 
up his system and the man who contributed more 
than any other towards makmg idealism the dominant philo 
Sophy that it has been For we may follow the ordinary usage 
and call Kant an idealist because by physical objects we mean 
the objects of everyday life and science existing m space 
These objects Kant treated m a charactenstically ideahst 
fashion reducmg them to elements in human experience and 
leaving to the realist only the unknowable thing m itself 
Unfortunately we have not here to consider Kant in aU his 
greatness but only m regard to the one aspect of his S3?stem 
which present day students mcludmg mjTself are most disposed 
to consider unsatisfactory Nevertheless this aspect must be 
regarded as extremely important for the history of thought 
even if we deplore it 

What Professor Kemp Smith calls the subjectivist side is 
assuredly not the only side of Kant but we cannot possibly gloss 
over that side As Professor Kemp Smith admits it is 
retamed throughout the Cnhqm and remams untranscended 
to the end of Kant s work Kant does definitely hold that we 
can only know our representations {V orsUlhmgm) that space 
and time are only forms of our mtuition and have no realty 
mdependently of us that we can only know what we have 
ourselves made out of given material by an act of synthesis 
and he further holds that the confinement of our knowledge 
withm these hftiits is the mam purpose of his system Kant 
commits himself to these views as much as he commits himself 
to any view They are held by him from the begmnmg of his 
critical penod to his death and though they may he supple 
mented are never repudiated Even when he speaks as a 
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realist it is alwavs a realism within idealism This is shown 
by the fact that in his Opus Posiunmm where he develops this 
realism most freely he also stresses the part played by our leal 
self in constituting phenomena even more than he does in my 
other of his writings and asaibes to this self as ground e\ on more 
of tne characteristics of phenomena And when asl ed bv 
contemporaries which of his commentators gai-e the be'^t 
account of his meaning Kant referred them to Schultzs 
paraphrase which mterprets the Critique of Pure Reason in a 
very subjectivist fashion Yet Kant had read Schuitz s manu 
script and given him the benefit of his advice in all difiicalties 

§ II Kants Solution of the Problem or Sl^THETIC 

A PRIORI Knowledge Why Kant was an Idcalisi 

Why was Kant an ideahst’ Four reasons may be dis- 
tinguished three o^ them epistemological ^ m character 

(i) In the first place Kant persistently asked tbe question 
why objects should be held to conform to our categories and 
our forms of perception Is it not gross presumption to 
suppose that the laws of our little mmds can dictate to 
reality what its nature shall be? Why should reaUty be 
just what we perhaps owing to a mere accident of our 
psychological constitution must thmk it? For Kart the 
only possible solution to this difficulty is to suppose that what 
we know is not reality but appearance In that case there is 
no difficulty m seeing why it should correspond to our laws of 
thought and our forms of perception for otherwise it could 
not be known or experienced by us 1 e could not appear to us 
and therefore could not exist at all smee at the most it exists 
only as appearance 

My answer to the argument is that the question is a wrong 
one In knowing something a pnon we do not, as the form of 
the question assumes know primarily how we jeychologically 
must think but what reahty is like It is no more and no 
less difficult to understand how we can do this than to under 
stand how we can know a law of our own mmd Kant assumes 
and must assume if his philosophy is to stand that we can have 
the latter kmd of knowledge though he himself admits that 
there is something very strange about such knowledge He 

^ Many of Kant s arguments should therefore theoretically fall lU 
the previous chapter hut the distmcfive character of his treatment is 
obviously such as to call for separate discussion 
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says that it is impossible to conceive how the self can know 
itself as object thus making even knowledge of the appearance- 
self highly mysterious while knowledge of the real self he 
altogether denies And it would surely be unreasonable 
especially in view of the critical pnnciples of Kants own 
philosophj/ to assume that we knew enough about the relation 
between ourselves and other reahties to rule out a pnon as 
impossible knowledge of tnese other reahti® The assump 
tion often recurring m philosophy that we can really know 
ourselves but cannot know other things is connected With the 
unfounded idea of knowledge as identity with the object knouui 
"When we come to know that 7 -f 5 = 12 or that an Euclidean 
tiiangle must have the sum of its angles equal to two right 
angles or that M is P and all S is M together imply ^ 
that aU S IS P it may be difficult to decide the ontological 
status of what we aie knowing but in any case it is certainly 
not a law of our psychology When we see something to be 
inconcenable what we see is not merely that we cannot 
think it but that there are diSerent elements m the notion 
which aie incompatible and canrot be combined in the real 
world If we do rot know this we know nothmg at all for 
mere mability to conceive is not knowledge and our percep- 
tion of this mabihty could not give us a umversaJ law even 
about *the self for we could not know whether the mabihty 
would last Certainly if Kant he mterpreted as meaning to 
ask — ^Does reality conform to the prmciples which we see to 
be self evident ? — ^he is asking the absurd question whether 
we know what we know To see that a pnnciple is self 
evident is just to see that it is necessarily true of reahty 

As a matter of fact however Kant applied this argument 
not to logical principles but to the forms of mtuition ® space 
and time and to certain categories such as causality which 
he did not hold to be logically self evident and thought he 
could only prove of appearances not of reality The law of 
non-contradiction he apparently holds to he valid of thmgs^ 
m themselves w-iule msistmg that it cannot by itself give us 

* In this book I never use imply in the sense introduced by Mr 
Russell but only in the older sense of the teirm v p 17 n 

* Intuition IS of course the usual aud etymologically correct trans 
lation of Anschauimg This word however does not as is well 
known carry with it any of the usual imphcations associated with 

intuition as commonly used in English and m fact stands for some 
thing quite different For Kant it means practically sensuous percep 
tion 111 so far as the latter is not explicable by particular sensations 
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more than a merely formal and negative criterion of trutli ^ 
though on the other hand his philosophy would implv that 
mathematics mcluding even arithmetic could not be so vand 
And smce dreams and illusions are sufficient to show that tlie 
mere fact of our perceiving somethmg is not enough to pro\ c 
that it really exists as a p]bL3reical object just as we pert.ci\t it 
there is room also m this sphere for Kant s doubt Lut the 
question is stiU wrongly put for even here the objtct of oui 
awareness is not a law of our mmd a form of oui perceiving 
but a particular content perceived a sense datum or suisum 
as it IS now commonly called lhat this contend is raentil 
cannot in the absence of specific proof oe assumed to be the 
case and unless it is mental what we are knowing id still 
somethmg real other than ourselves though not perhaps 
somethmg physical m the usual sense of the word 

But it remains open to doubt whether we aie ju-^tihcd in 
ascnbmg the charactenstics of this content now u'^uail^ 
called a sense-datum or sensum to physical objects ind hcncc 
Kant s argument could well be restated to the rffect th it while 
there is good reason to suppose that sensa have thosi charac 
teristics which are necessary for them to be objects of e\pcii 
ence to us since if they were not experienced by us they touid 
not exist there is no good reason for ascnbmg such charactens- 
tics to a material cause of the sensa which ex hypothec can 
perfectly well exist without being expenenced by us If the 
argument is put in this way it assumes not that sensa are 
mental but only that they are or for anything we cm tell 
may be dependent for their existence on our experiencing the m 
Thus stated it resolves itself mto two contentions discussion 
of which will have to be postponed for the present (a) wl can 
prove the categories to be vahd of objects of experience which 
are dependent for their existence on bemg experienced but of 
nothing else ( 6 ) we have no grounds for ascribing to their 
external causes any of the sensible qualities perceived by us 
1 e we must posit things in themselves but have no right 
to say anything about their qualities on the strength of experi- 
ence It was generally supposed that the latter pomt had 
already been established m r^pxd to everythmg save the 
primary qualities Kant thought he had established it m 
regard to the pnmaiy quahties also 

These contentions will have to be discussed later but we 

^ Cnttpte of Pure Reason B igofiE 268 303 329 /Inrefereaoesto 
this work A stands for first edition B for second, edition pages ) 
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may at any rate rule out now the assumption so important for 
Kant s philosophy that whatever is a. pnon must be contn 
butcd by the mind This assumption led him directly to tlie 
idealist conclusion that everything we know must be made 
by us (out of given material) smce otherwise he was unable 
to explain how we could know that it must confonnto the 
a pnoti categones without which any knowledge was for him 
impossible And it led him to assume that the proof that 
space and tune were a pnon was a proof that they were 
subjective 

(z) Kant was an idealist because he was in an important 
sense an empiricist It is often suggested that idealists do not 
do justice to the empmcal element m our knowledge but for 
Kant it was the realist who went beyond experience To be a 
realist would be to claim that we have either knowledge or at 
any rate justified beliefs about the character of things m 
theinseh es and such knowledge or justified beliefs could only 
be obtamed by appijrmg beyond expa'ience prmciples which 
we can accordmg to Kant only show to be valid witiun expeii 
ence His attack on supposed transcendent knowledge le 
Inowledge of what is not an object of actual or possible 
expenence is not only an attack on dogmatic theobgians 
it IS just as much an attack on the realist If we ask further 
how Kant established the view that we cannot go beyond 
expenence we find that it is based mamly on his view that 
only experience can enable us to make synthetic judgments 

Now it IS most important tliat this problem should be 
discussed both for the understanding of Kant and for the 
general question The problem of synthetic judgments is the 
problem how mfeiences can follow from their premisses and 
yet give new knowledge not already assumed m their pre 
misses for though formulated m terms of judgment the ques 
ti n ri IS really one about inference le the justification of 
judgments Expressed in colloquial form it is— how can we 
get out of our premisses what is not already in them Though 
Kant s formulation of it is new it was by no means a new 
difficulty but had been discussed e g by Plato m the Mem 
And there is stiU an important school of philosophers who 
deny altogether at least in words the possibihty of synthetic 
inference 

Kant s view was that pure thought must depend entirely on 
the prmciples of identity and contradiction and from this he 
concluded that it could only yield * analytic juc^ments 
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which analj^ed and clarified concepts we already possessed bul 
did not give any fresh knowledge But it was patent to him 
that the a pnon inferences of mathematics did jieid genuine!}, 
new knowledge and also that such a principle as causa htj!- 
was synthetic for the cause is different from the eftect and 
therefore cannot be reached by a mere analysis of the effect 
or vice versa Hence he was driven to the conclusion th d 
neither the truths of mathematics nor the a prwn principles 
necessaxy for natural science could be established by puie 
thought without reference to experience Yet he lealised 
equally the impossibility of establishing either mathematical 
knowledge or the general prmciple of causality empiricalH 
1 e by generalismg from the observation of particular cases 
The problem was then to find a way of establishing them bv 
expenence otherwise than by generalisation from paiticuhi 
experiences This was solved by the doctrine of a pnon 
intuitions Space and time were sensible and vet a pnon 
that IS they had the quality of being perceptual and not merch 
conceptual and yet they were presupposed m the case of 
space in all eisperience of ph37sicai objects m the case of time 
m all experience whatever m such a way that we coaid know 
a pnon that the characteristics which we found m space and 
time were true of that expenence m general This e;aabled 
geometry to be both a pnon and synthetic synthetic because 
It was based on something sensuous a prion because space was 
presupposed in all outer (physical) experience and theiefoie 
the objects of this expenence had to conform to geometry if 
they were to be expenenced at all The justification of the 
a pnon concepts (the categories) though different has a 
certain smularity The reason why we know th;^e to hold of 
all appearance is accordmg to Kant because they are im 
plied m the sensible mtmtion of tune bemg deducible from 
the very notion of any possible expenence m tune This 
solution smee it only justifies synthetic a pnon judgments 
within experience ipso facto forbids us to assert them bevond 
expenence 

Kant s solution would find little favour nowadays with 
mathematicians whose general opinion would be that the 
modern development of science shows the a pnon charac 
ter of geometry, m so far as it is a pnon to be based on logical 
concepts and not on the actual sensible character of space as 
present m our expenence, but geometry is of course only an 
instance of the method though an instance which Kant 
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veiy prominent In general Kants attempt to solve the 
problem of synthetic judgments breaks dovvn before the 
following difficulty If he is to mamtain his position that the 
synthetic element is due not to thought but to sensuous 
intuition he is logically bound to asenbe all novelty in geometry 
everything that cannot be accounted for by merely analytic 
judgments to the literal sensuous seemg of new qualities m 
our pure mtuitionof space ^ He does not say this m so many 
words if he had formulated it m this way he would have no 
doubt realised the difficulties mvolved But this is the 
position to which he is logically committed and his statements 
at least implj- this He attaches the greatest importance to 
the fact that rve can diaw figures m geometry and actually 
see new properties in the figme If this were a perception of 
one particular object among others it would not yield any 
a pnon conclusions but smee it is an intuition whi<ffi accom 
panics every experience of external objects we know according 
to him tliat whatever characteristics are given m this mtuition 
must hold of all such objects without exception For such 
objects cannot be experienced by us except m space and 
therefore must conform to the nature of space But we may 
object what then becomes of the mfermces m geometry ? If 
Kant s solution were correct all geometrical proofs would have 
to be effected not by inference at aU but by observation of 
the figure or better of the pure mtuition m our mmd which 
is exemplified in the figure the inference only serving as an 
analysis of wliat we see there But m a geometrical proof we 
do not realise e g the angles of a triangle as actually equal 
to two right angles (no measurement of angles to find iheir 
empirical size occurs m the proof) we see m the non sensuous 
sense of seeing that being a Euclidean triangle entails havmg 
angles equal to two right angles ® This cannot be explained 

^ Kant s view of space and tune in the AmlyHc is not altogether 
compatible with that in the Aesthetic and his admission that the 
apprehension of even time and so presumably space presupposes a 
synthesis and categories is moonsosteat with the solution of the problem 
of mathematics discussed in these pages But he never worked out 
a solution m terms of his later view and never seems even to have 
realised that it was inconsistent with the account of geometry given 
in the Aesthetic 

» Whatever doubts may be cast on this proof it undeniably follows 
if Euclid s postulates are granted 1 e it is true as a hypothetical pro 
position about Euchdoan triangles But it is only mentioned as a 
familiar example and not on its own account 
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by sensible intuition for entailment is not a sensible charac- 
teristic which, can be literally sensibly seen The theory uould 
likewise not give necessity for we could still only s,ee in this 
way that the angles were actuaily equal not tliat they were 
necessarily equal Yet Kant s chief aim was just to account 
for the necessity of mathematics 

If I might venture to make such a suggestion m the case of one 
of the greatest philosophers of history it seemb that he was 
misled by a confusion between two difierent cases of necessity 
Granted that the theorems of pure geometry aic true of space 
and that eictemal phenomena can only e^ist m space it follow ^ 
necessanty from these premisses that any proposi'^ion Validly 
proved m pure geometry is true of external phenomeni and 
this would as far as it goes solve one of Kant s problems 1 e 
granted that pure geometry is vahd wlial right ha\e we to 
apply it to concrete physicd objects But it would not soh u 
the other problem which he does not separate adequately 
from this one namely how is it that the proofs in pure geo- 
metry are themselves necessary 1 e follow validly from their 
own specific premi&ses or from the geometrical system as a 
whole irrespective of whether that system can be applied to 
objects or not ? While his account explains the necessity of 
objects conforming to the conclusions of geometrj/ whatever 
these be it does not explain the necessity by which ^he con 
elusion of a theorem m geometry follows from its premisses 
though admittedly not contamed m them Yet this is just 
the problem of synthetic a fnon judgments with which Kant 
had started his quest 

It would be stiH more difficult to defend a corresponding 
view m regard to other branches of mathematics and in p ir 
ticular Kant has not attempted to work out a theory ot 
arithmetic which one would have thought essential to his 
purpose of justifying synthetic a pnon judgments ’ W'^e may 
note however that the same objection applies to any attempt 
to base arithmetic on the intuition of dots on papei or on 
counting on one s fingers or even on some intuition of tune 
relations possibilities which Kant suggested 

We must not suppose that Kant would have stated his view 
m the crude form m which I have stated it My Contention 
IS not that he said that the conclusions of geometry were 
based simply on observation of images eg of triangles 

1 He definitely asserts that arithmetical 3iidgniesnts boch as 5 7 

— 12 are a pnon synthetic * 
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which he certainly aid not but that he could not solve 
the problem of S 5 nithetic a pnon judgments by his method 
Without really implying that this was true though he did 
not realise that his method had this imphcation This was 
veiled from him by the over subtlety of his language and 
thought 

Kant speaks of reaching the conclusions of geometiy by a 
chain of mferences guiaed by intuition ^ But precisely how 
does intuition solve the problem? The difficulty is that we 
can from A infer something not included m the concept of A 
but how the fact that the premisses are mtmted sensibly can 
make t any more mteUigible that they should imply something 
beyond themselves is not dear To put the ob] ection m another 
■way Kant is mvolved m the following dilemma Either he 
must mamtam that it is merely a case of sensible mtuition 
1 e of literally seeing the new properties m the figure we have 
drawn or m some ideal figure in which case it is not an infer 
ence at all and certainly neither a pnon nor necessary or 
he must admit that over and above the intuition there is an 
inference m which case the mference can only be valid if it 
is possible for a premiss by its own nature to imply something 
beyond itself and this nnphcation cannot be mtmted sensibly 
and contradicts his view of pure thought as analytic 
In*the case of the categones it is still clearer that the proof 
of them by reference to expenence m time does not remove 
the problem of synthetic mference Time may be sensible 
but since sensible intuition does not as such give substance 
and causality there is still a synthetic inference required that 
succe^on in time implies the categones of causahty and sub- 
stance and if the inference is valid its synthetic character is 
due to thought What is to be explamed by sensible mtmtion 
IS not the mference but the p-emtss the fact of succession m 
time lliought alone can tell us that from this premiss there 
follows X further condition For Kant does not mean simply 
that e g causahty is found by analysis to be present in our 
experience (that would have enabled him to dispense with a 
pioof of the categones) hemeansthat they are implied mother 
characteristics of our expenence le specially its temporal 
character and that is why he can and must give a proof of 
them by mference But the fatal objection to Kant s solution 
of the problem of synthetic a pnon judgments is that it really 
leaves no room for inference at all 

* Cntique of Pure Reason B 744-’3 
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Kant flisn suggests that a synthetic a pnon judgment can 
be valid if and only if there is some third factor v/hich includes 
and unites its subject and predicate ^ Tins third factor is 
experience m time A and B are thus linked together because 
they are both included m C The doctrine might be developed 
in a way which approximates to the Hegelian solution but it 
does not avoid the dilemma of Kant Tor there are two 
alternatives either A and B are just seen to be ds facia 
present m C or A is seen to imply B tlirough the mediation of 
C In the first case the connection is merely empirical in 
the second case the problem synthetic mlereuce is on^y put 
further back by the mtroduction of C No interpolation ot a 
third term C wiU enable us to make a synthetic inference from 
A to B unless there is a synthetic inference possible fiom either 
A to C or C to B or both 

Ail the same I thmk it true that pure a priori judgments 
1 e judgments which contam no element given in experience ^ 
are impossible I should mdeed go further in this respect than 
Kant does since he regards certain judgments belonging to 
the study of formal logic as purely a. pnon and conceptual 
though for that very reason anaJjdiic It does seem to me 
however that even formal logic mvolves an empirical element 
For it presupposes at least previous experience of what thought 
and judgment are If we had not had that experience we 
should not understand in the least what was meant even by 
the formula S is P Similarly arithmetic mvolves an empinc^ 
element namely the experience of numbered things or at 
least of order not %n abstracto but in particular cases just as 
logic presupposes the experience of particular judgments and 
for most branches of it inferences Logic may in a sense deal 
with form not content but to comprehend xt we must have 
first experienced the form in particular cases of judgment 
To try to judge without using anything derived from expen 
ence would be hke trying to build a house without any bucks 
or other building matenals Even analytic judgments would 
be impossible without some content however meagre for 
them to analyse and such content must ultimately be supplied 
by experience 

Id B 194 

• Including m experience perception of oneself which is as much 
empincal as perception of the physical world also expenence of uni 
versals in particular jinstances Without universals any recognition or 
perception of objects would be impossible 
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On the other hand I agree with Kant that some of our 
concepts are non empirical if by this is meant that we have 
knowledge of some imiversal characteristics or relations ^ 
which cannot be discovered by mere analsrsis of what is 
observed or be reduced to chairactenstics or relations thus 
discoi enable Some indubitable examples are the relation of 
logical entailment (v Kants necessity ) the fundamental 
ethical notions and the notion of probability Only I think 
that this presupposes our first detecting the presence of these 
characteristics or relations either m particulars empirically 
given or at least m universals derived by abstraction from 
such particulars If I had never had a particular experience 
which I apprehended as good I could have no knowledge of 
the characteristic goodness nor could I possibly know what 
logical entailment was if I had not seen mstances of such a 
connection between universals which are present m empirical 
particulars and thus made specific judgments which involve 
this general logical notion (e g that X and Y cannot both be 
speaking the truth because they said that Z was in different 
places at the same tune or that there are now seven chairs 
in the room smce I have brought m two and there were five 
there before) 

The a pnon character of mathematics and logic need not 
consist m dealing with purely a pnon concepts it may 
consist srniply m the fact that their conclusions follow a pnon 
from the concepts with which they start though these are 
derived from experience Kant was wrong m saying that 
geometry was a pnon because space was a pnon whatever 
be the truth about the source of our perception of space the 
science can stdl he a pnon if and m so far as it unfolds what 
the nature of space (or on the newer views certam kinds of 
order) implies logically Even the metageometnes that claim 
to have no reference to perceived space must presuppose some 
experience of some kind of order Kant only escaped this 
conclusion because he regarded space and order m general 

By this I mean to assert both (i) that we are aware of them 
know what they are {2) that there is something of \\hich we can 
truly predicate these characteristics or m regard to which we can truly 
assert these relations to hold Such charactenstics or relations would 
be discovered in the real m the first place by what Professor Broad 
calls non perceptual intuition [ExammaUon of McTaggart s Ph'ilo- 
sophy 1 p 51) though our knowledge which objects they belong to 
may subsequently be extended by inference 

6 
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as due to mind and therefore as non-empirical But whether 
they are ultimately due to the mind or not we can certainly 
only learn of their occurrence even in our representations 
empirically The fact if it is a fact tliat something is dt pend 
ent on mind does not prevent it from being given m t.vptrn,nce 
Kant tended to identify the a pnon with the ment il but Ih it 
seems to have been due to the erroneous supposition ibout 
the nature of the a pnon criticised earlier ^ 

But if experience provides the material without winch we 
cannot advance the fact of inference implies that all teatuies 
of the material axe not logically independent of each other but 
that there is sometmies a logical connection between diflerent 
characteristics or relations given or capable of being g vtn m 
experience and here thought comes m It sees this connection 
and by virtue of it passes from one characteristic or relation 
to the other without needmg to experience both Fins sjm 
thetic connection cannot be either explained or explained 
away but must be accepted as a fact for it is itself the founda 
tion of all inference and so of all explanation That the world 
should be like this may raise metaphysical difficult es but we 
have no difficulty in seeing the connection in specific cases 
and where this is so it is a mistake to suppose that my fiirthei 
explanation of it is required 

Kant again I thmk is right m holding that mere,sentje 
experience cannot give any knowledge in Older to giic 
knowledge or even a judgment expressing opinion the matt nat 
must be to some extent organised Wc cannot have content 
without form and this form cannot be discovered by merely 
receivmg sense impi^ions passively 

If we concede to Kant that all judgments are partly empiiical 
it might seem that we had abandoned all hope of knowing 


reality because we could not then go be>ond our expeueuce 
and say what things are like when not expenenced by us At 
gag^rate the conclusion seemed obvious to Kant But wliat 
or o tRyg oing beyond experience mean ? It does not moan 
be impSs|yon.d what has actually been expenenced, even for 
them to did all scientific prediction or mference would be 
by expenencejJ^w inferences gomg beyond what has actually 
^d fall mto two classes (a) causal or mductivc, 
B 194 the former it is obviously not true that 

ft * Inchding m prmciple unable to tell us of new thin^ 


of objects would 
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caimot justify the ascription to any objects of characteristics 
which are not either the same as or definable in terms of 
characteristics experienced by us This limitation m our 
knowledge of matter must be admitted by the reahst but 
it IS quite compatible with holding that we are justified by 
causal mference m acceptmg as a probable hypothesis the view 
that characteristics of the same kmd as some immediately 
perceived by us quahfy some objects even when unperceived 
I am not contendmg here that tins has been establi^ed only 
that it cannot on Kant s grounds be ruled out a pnon as for 
ever mcapable of estabiis^ent by us 
Nor does the presence of an empirical element in all our 
judgments necessarily rule out the possibility of reaching con 
elusions by a pnon mference about reality or at least about 
some factors m the real world which are independent of our 
t hmk mg or expenencmg them For the empirical content 
given may and if mference be possible at all must sometimes 
have features which lead beyond itself We may see that A 
implies B m a given case and realise that this is not due to the 
particular features of A but to some umversal which it has 
in common with other things and we may then be able to see 
that this universal would imply B m all cases whether experi 
enced or not Or to put it in another way we may see that 
what iftiphes B m a given case is neither the particular A ness 
of A nor the fact that it is an experienced and not an unex 
penenced A but some genenc property C and in that case we 
obviously have a right to assert that C alway;s implies B 
whether C is experienced or not since being experienced is 
not included m the premisses of the mference I discover by 
considermg a particular triangle that its angles must be 
together equal to two angles and I see that in making 
tliM inference I have mduded m my premisses neither the 
particular size of the angles m this particular figure nor the 
fact that I or anybody else have seen the tnangie therefore 
the mference is vahd of all triangles whether perceived or not 
This does not rule out the possibihty that there might be 
other reasons on account of which it was impossible for triangles 
to exist unperceived but the fact that I liave seen my con 
elusion to follow from premisses common to all tnangles and 
not including the premiss that I have perceived the triangle 
justifies me at least m holdmg that «/ tnangles do exist unper- 
ceived my conclusion must still apply to them Yet both 
this triangle and the fact that its an^es are equal to two right 
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angles are essentially empirical data * in this 1 can ever 
reach a conclusion about everytlmig in leUitt nimtlv tha< 
nothing IS both triangular and possessed of tjic sum oi 

which IS greater or less than ibo dcgjues biiithtt in foim'i] 
logic we see e g that no true judgmenrs can h *f contra 
dictoiy and this implies that all reality must bt. -^tlf ccmsi^unt 
though the notion of judgment itself in\ o! ves cmpii icai content 
We may be able to see a pnon that a pnnemic holdb univcrs,aliy 
connecting two terms though we could never have t ome to 
know what the terms were without m some pievioui instance 
havmg experienced them or elements to which they could be 
reduced We may even be able to see tnit eter\ thing which 
exists must have a certam formal pioperty though wc sliould, 
not have known that property sa\e throu^i expeuenemg it m 
particulars provided when we have come to 1 now it we see that 
its absence would be logically impossible as is the case with scU 
consistency That we can arrive at many such true affimiative 
propositions about all that is I am not asserting but there is 
no general a pnon objection to the possibility of doing so 

It would be different if as Kant held no svnthetic a pnon 
judgments could be proved except of appearances \or seen to 
be self evident without this reservation; But we have seen 
no reason to accept the premiss from which tins conclusion 
follows since as has been argued abo\e the problem of 
synthetic judgments is not re^ly eased by introducing a 
reference to experience 

It might still however be the case that the specific proofs 
of the categories given by Kant wei-e valid only for appear mccs 
and that it was impossible to justify the application oi the 
categories to thmgs-in themselves either by a proof oi bv the 
mere realisation that they were self evident Kant b ised 
this view on the contention that he could prove tlie categories 
only by showing that we could have no experience of anything 
which did not conform to them Such an argument was 
decisive in the case of appearances because appearances could 

^ If it be objected that only approximate and not perfect triangles, 
exist empirically we may take an arithmetical instance Pho m krence 
■we draw -to the effect that 5 4- 7 = 12 is \ alid also oi non e-icpiiiented 
objects if there ate any such because in order to make it we do not 
need to include in its premisses any sta-temeni abo-ut being expeneuced 
though it does not of course prove that there are any non experienced 
objects 

» All this la not meant as a criticism, of Kant but as an account of 
ray own position 
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not exist at all without being experienced by us and therefore 
must conform to the conditions without which they could not 
be so experienced but it seemed to be totally devoid of cogency 
when applied to things-m themselves For what did it matter 
to these if we could have no expenence of them’ Hence 
Kant argued that the categories could not be proved of the 
real world and that therefore since all our judgments pre 
supposed the categones we could have no knowledge or even 
justified probable opinion concerning reality ^ Kant held that 
his idealism was required by physical science itself smce it 
provided the only basis on which the mdispensable presup- 
positions of the latter could be justified 

It would then be an argument m favour of the view that we 
can only know appearances if this view provided the only 
foundation from which we could build up a proof of the 
categories It would not be by any means a conclusive argu 
ment for we cannot be sure that a theory must be true just 
because it would if true provide a premiss from which to 
prove somethmg else which we thmk to be true but cannot 
prove otherwise but it would increase the probability of the 
view since tlie impossibility of proving certain categones 
especially causality combmed with the necessity of accepting 
them has long been a serious difficulty for philosophers We 
shall Sfee however that even this cannot be admitted 

Kant s attempted proof of the categones follows two mam 
closely connected Imes both of them mtended to estabhsh 
the conclusion that the categories are necessary if we are to 
have any knowledge * of events in time The first is simply 
to the eftect that even the most elementary judgment mvolves 
some organisation and unity and that this organisation and 
unity which must therefore be regarded as a necrasary pre 
supposition of all our knowledge is impossible without the 
categories I am inclined to thmk myself that the argument 
for causahty at least the chief of the categories is substantially 
valid but we need not here discuss its validity AH we need 
pomt out is that if it is valid the same argument applied to 
independent physical objects will also be valid for the realist 

1 The only reservations which Kant ihakes concern certain judgments 
based on ethics and do not provide a loophole for the physical realist 

* Kant says necessary for expenence [Erjahntnij bat expressly 
identifiee E^ahnmg with empincal knowledge {empinsche ’Er'kmniiits) 
V Stehen kMne Aafsatue I (Hartenstein IV p 499) Cnitque of Pure 
Re»sm B 147 218 
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wMe if it IS invalid it wil’ obviously mike no difterence to 
the question Kant argued that we could onlv know appeal 
ances not things in themselves because we couid onlv prove the 
categones of the former not the latter but this aigumenl falh. 
to the ground either if we cannot piov e tin m ei. on of the former 
or if we can also prove them of the lattei In an^ ca'^v smee 
it IS not really possible to avoid accepting Iht principle of 
causality at least in regard to phenomena in sonit form which 
enables us to pass from observed to unobserved events {Kant s 
or the idealist s possible as opposed to actual evperit.ncv'i ) 
it IS reasonable to accept it ^so as applj^ing to things m 
themselves unless there is some special ground foi limiting 
it to the former such as Kant thought he had supplud 
Now Kant s Ime of argument does not provide anv such g ound 
so far as I can see If it is valid at ^1 Kant ha■^ proved that 
all judgments about events or objects m time presuppose the 
categones and m that case if judgments about phjisical 
objects existing independently of us are held to be jU‘'tifiod 
on other grounds they will also presuppose the (atfgoiics 
This IS no argument for realism but it does show that if 
leahsm be estabhshed on other grounds Kant s proof of the 
categories can piovide no counter-objection even if successful 
but rather a proof that if realism is true the categories appiy 
to independent physical objects 

Secondly Kant argued that the distmc+ion between physical 
objects (at least as appearances ) and merely subjective 
representations is necessary if we are to make any sen^ of out 
experience or even to be aware of it as oms and thit liic 
notion of physical objects thus shown to be necessaiy < m 
be interpreted idealistically (i e consistently with the other 
prmciples Kant thought he had proved) only if we presuppose 
the categones But it seems clear that »/ on tne idealist view 
the notion of a physical object implies the notion of a &>&ttin 
of actual and possible experiences and therefore the categories 
the notion of a physical object on the realist view must equally 
imply the notion of a system of expenenced and expenenceable 
physLcal states and if the one system mvolves the categories ^ 
so will the other 

^ The categories whose proof is given are swfesfeiBce winch oonBists 
m the pnnciple that there are permanent objects m space and theie 
fore if valid at all fevours realism rather than ideahsm with wJuch 
it can only with great difficulty be reconciled reciprocity {universal 
interaction) which can be regarded as a species of causality and 
causality itself So what is really at issue here is causality 
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Whether Kant s admission that in order to make any sense 
of our expenence we must introduce the conception of physi 
cal objects m distinction from merely subjective representa 
tions and treat these objects as substances i e treat them 
at least as if they were independent permanent things does 
not itself logically lead to realism is a moot point Cer 
tainly if the coherence test be accepted it must because if 
Kant is right m this greater coherence is gamed by admit 
ting these objects but Kan^ himself nevertheless contmued 
to treat them only as workmg conceptions and never ad 
mitted that objects in space could exist independently of 
us 

Here we must digress slightly to touch on a point of very 
considerable importance Kant s proofs were epistemological 
m character or as he called them transcendental that is 
they were arguments to the effect that certam prmciples 
must hold because without them all knowledge or at least 
all knowledge of the kind we have would be impossible 
Now it has commonly been assumed that such arguments 
presuppose idealism and are only possible for the idealist 
Consequently it is usual for realists to deny that epistemo 
logical considerations can be of any importance for deter 
mmm^ the nature of reality except negatively as refuting 
the arguments of the idealists Because they have accepted 
the view that reality is quite independent of our knowledge 
of it they are apt to conclude that a study of the natme 
and conditions of our knowing cannot lead to positive con 
dusions about reality at all No doubt there is some health 
m the realist claim that epistemology should be degraded 
from its position with many idealists as the fundamental 
philosophical disciplme^ but it is important to realise that 
the rejection of idealism does not by any means put an end 
to the possibility of important metaphysical arguments based 
on epistemological considerations 

It does not do so because, if we know something A m 
fact and if ^ can show that it is only possible to know what 
possesses certam jn-operties it clearly follows that A must 
possess these properties even though it is quite mdependent 
of and unaffected by our knowing it Ex hypothesi we know 
A and we could not do so if it did not conform to the con 
ditions without which knowl^ge would be impos^le The 
fact that we know it need not determine or affect its nature, 
IV eg The N-ew Realism p 45 S 
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but yet this fact obviously and certamlv impheb tint it musT 
independently of our knowing- it be of such a nature that 
we can know it Therefore if any pnncipks cati icalh be 
shown to be the conditions of all knowledge and all ludg 
ment these pnnciples must hold also of the objects of the 
realist for what I have just said obXfiouslj spphes to prob 
able opinion and to all judgments -ib wUl as to knowledge 
If reahsm is true some afihnnati\e judgments about indepen 
dent physical objects are justified theiefoie an> principles 
without -which these judgments could have no s iliditv or 
meaning mmt also be accepted a* true of reality Kint 
said These objects could not exist without being known 
by IK they could not be kno-wn by us unless they conformed 
to the categories but they are known by us and so exist m 
the only way in which they aie capable of existing therefoie 
they do confewntn to the cat^ones Tlie realist could say 
These objects are known by us m fact or at least are objects 
of justified probable judgments they could not be objects 
of knowledge or of such judgments unlest, tiuy did conform 
to the categones but to repeat they either are known or 
are objects of such judgments therefore they do contonn to 
the categones For though phji'sical objects may exist with 
out being known by us they assuredly cannot be known 
without being known or justifiably judged probable i^ithout 
being so judged and therefore any conditions which ep^ 
temology may show to be presupposed in knowledge and 
judgment will hold of them It follows that epistemologv 
may be of metaphysical importance as a clue to the natuic 
of reahty not only for the idealist but also for the realist 
though its importance has been exaggerated by kant and 
his adherents 

Unfortunately Kant did not realise this and assumed that 
the categones could only be proved if his system of idealism 
were accepted He assumed incorrectly that the transten 
dental method » mvolved transcendental idealism and 
that we could only argue from the principles governing oui 
cogmtion to the nature of the object cognised if m the course 
of cognition we made these objects Here -we may trace th e 
influence of Kant s view mentioned earlier that to apply ^ 
the categones to real thmgs independent of us was equiva 

1 1 e the method of provmg the categories by reference to the 
possttedity of experience (efcapincal knowledge) 

* Except m a modified sense mentioned later 
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lent to an arrogant assertion that reality must conform to 
the laws governing our mmds but m this he was confusing 
psychological and logical necessity As I said earher the 
categories if known at all are known primarily not as laws 
of our thought but as laws of the object about which we 
thmk 

(3) Kant was an ideahst because he believed that know 
ledge involved an act of synthesis by which the mmd made 
or put together the object known by us Like so many of his 
predecessors he found it impossible to conceive relations 
as given by sensation and therefore he attributed them to 
the mind At the same tune he realised that we had no 
conscious expenence of anything totally unrelated and un- 
organised so he by imphcation put the act of synthesis out- 
side our conscious life The admi'^sion of a synthesis in this 
sense however made it impossible for him to abandon ideal 
ism For we obviously could not synthesise thmgs m them 
selves and since all combmation [Verhvndung) accordmg to 
him came from the mind Nature was only a unity because 
we had ourselves put it together and so made it what it is 
The synthesis was responsible at least for all the order m 
our world therefore this order was only the work of our 
mind and only phenomenal But if so the whole of our 
world Vas in this position for lE you took away all order 
there would be no world left nothmg thinkable intelligibly 
by us but only a manifold more chaotic than the wildest 
dream 

This IS not the whole truth about Kant 5 accoimt of the 
synthesis for besides being an account of the act by which 
we were supposed to make the phenomenal world it was 
also an account of our mode of consciousness of the world 
as it now IS and an affirmation of the muty of our knowledge 
and the unity of the world and m this capacity it may be 
of more value even to the realist Both lines of thought 
are embodied m Kants view of the synthesis and both are 
regarded by him as valid The account of the synthesis is 
both an account of the way in which the phenomenal world 
has come to exist if we may be allowed to use the past tense 
about something that accordmg to Kant is not in time at 
all and an account of the world and of our knowledge of 
it as it now IS What he says may be true of the unity of 
our consaousness and of our modes of knowing as facts of 
expenence and yet not brue of a supposed act by which 
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we made the known world Viewed as such an act the s>n 
thesis will be open to serious cnticism from the realist Here 
we have the doctrme that knowing mvolves iiakmg the object 
known in. a specially difficult fonn 
Unfortunately Kant does not tell us how he derived the 
proposition that combination can only come fioin the mind 
It is clearly synthetic not analytic and as such reauire-s 
justification It is open to the further objection that e\cn 
if we can regard the categories and forms of perception as 
imposed by the mmd we have to account for e g the spatial 
and causal relations of particular things by reference to the 
given manifold as Kant admits and this is to say that the 
manifold is already at least imphcitiy related But implicit 
relation is after all a relation therefoie in that case ail rela 
tion does not come from the mmd Further Kant docs not 
explam why the synthesis must be regarded as a construe 
tion of the objects themselves and not merely as preparing 
oi enablmg us to come to know objects independent of it 
No doubt the explanation is m the mam what I gavt, as the 
first reason for his idealism i e that it would be dogmatism 
to take the latter view for it would mvolve the claim that 
reality must conform to the laws of our thmkmg The genei ai 
view that knowmg is a kind of makmg or presupposes the 
making of its object by us has already been criticised in the 
second chapter of this book but m the foion professed by 
Kant it IS open to the further objection that the account 
he gives of the synthesis is quite inconsistent with his own 
system of philosophy For if the synthesis is itself pheno- 
menal it cannot be the ground of all phenomena and if it 
is not phenomenal it must on Kant s own principles be un 
knowable by us Yet Kant professes to give a quite definite 
account of its nature He distinguishes various synthtses 
{or different aspects of the same synthesis) and ascribes them 
to certam faculties implying that he is saying something 
very important when he says that e g the synthesis is due 
not only to imagination but to understanding Besides even 
if he had confined himself to the assertion that we make 
everythmg we know by a synthesis of a given manifold in 
which our mmd apphes to it the categories an assertion abso- 
lutely necessary for his theory of knowledge he would 
have committed himself to a definite view about what 
happens in reality quite mcompatible with his principles of 
agncsticism 
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Now I diall later have occasion to defend Kant agamst 
the weU known charge that he is inconsistent in applying the 
categories to reality and I shall do so by pointing out that 
while he does deny all aefimte knowledge of things in them 
selves he does not mean to deny the possibihty or legitimacy 
of an mdetermmate formal kind of thought about them so 
it might be suggested that his position m regard to the syn 
thesis could be ^ved in the same way by understanding him 
to mamtam the statements I have mentioned not as defi 
nitely established doctrmes but as an indeterminate analogi 
cal way of thinking which will yet give us some idea of the 
truth But though this Ime of defence is justified m regard 
to certain other of Kant s doctrines in the case of the sjm 
thesis it wUl not hold For Kant inserts the account of the 
synthesis m the middle of what he thinks to be the best 
established results of the Cnhque and makes no distmction 
between it and the rest of the transcendental deduction 
which he certainly regards as proved m the fullest sense of 
the term and as giving not r?gula+ive ideas but definite 
knowledge In A XI while admitting that the account in 
the first edition of the faculties involved m the synthesis 
may seem like a hypothesis and mere opmion as opposed to 
knowledge he says that it is not really so The bold claim 
to cerfamty for the whole of his philosophy made just before ^ 
and repeated elsewhere is thus meant to hold for his account 
ot the synthesis though he admits that it is of less import 
ance than the objective deduction No difference is ever 
mentioned m respect of certamty between it and the rest of 
Kant s philosophy and Kant actually claimed for hn> philo 
sophy a certamty like that of mathematics thus outmimmg 
altogether the comparative modesty of most modern philo 
sophers We may note further that m order to make pos- 
sible hiS account of the sjmthesis sensations have to serve 
mconsistently both as elements in the phenomenal world and 
as material out of which this whole world is made by us 
But the element of value in Kant s account of the synthesis 
can be saved by confining it to an account of the actual pro 
cesses by which we come to know a reahty independent of 
us since this does mvolve a species of synthesismg though 
not a makmg of the objects known by us 

»A IX 
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The fourth reason for Kants idealism is supplied by the 
antmomies which drove him to the conclusion that <5pace 
and if taken as real are riddled with contiadictions 

since it was impossible to concene the world in spa<c and 
tune as either infinite or finite I do not propose to go into 
the ddficuities raised about space and time The ncvi lo^jc 
inspired by mathematics claims to have shown that these 
difficulties are really illusory and this mav well be the case 
though I am not perfectly sure myself whether it has show i 
very much more than that infimty can be successfully treated 
mathematically What I shall try to show is that even if 
the contradictions be as serious as Kant held any attempt 
to solve them by makmg time and space apuearances m 
Kants sense is untenable 

Kant s solution consists in saying that the alternatn cs 
given are not exhaustive for the world is neithei infinit< 
nor finite m space and tiine_^ since it is not given as a whole 
m space or tune at all The natural world according to him 
only exists as appearance that is as a set of actual or pos 
sible representations in human minds Now it is obvious 
that there are not an infinite number of actual repiesenta 
tions therefore the mfimty can only apply to possible repre 
sentations but smee these are never all realised the problem 
does not arise at all The world is still mfinite m the sense 
that it can be divided and extended without limit in space 
and time not m the sense that there ever are or have been 
more than a finite number of actual events realised m it 
This solution is not in Kants form at least available for 
the realist because the latter is driven to hold at four differ- 
ent points that the whole of an infinite series is actually realised 
He must hold it (a) in regard to past events in tune since 
all events that are past must have already happened and 
these events together form an mfinite series (6) in regard 
to the extent of the physical world m space (c) m regaid 
to the divisibility of matter in space since any physical space 
mdudes an mfinite number of smaller spaces and therefore 
the same applies to the things which occupy space (d) m re 
gard to causation for an event cannot occur unless all its causes 
have first occurred and these form an infinite senes reaching 
backwards into the past Fomts (a) and (&) give rise to the 
first antmomy (c) to the second (dj to the third and fourth 
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The solution is often critiased on the ground that Kant 
faals to solve the problem of mfinity but only removes it 
to another realm smce the appearances still remam infinite 
But Kant would reply that this does not present the same 
difficulty as if mdependent physical things were mfiuite 
For the difficulty lay not m the conception of uifimty itself 
but m the actual existence of a completed infinite and appear 
ances do not exist as independent thmgs but only as actual 
or possible objects of experience therefore they need only 
be infinite m the sense that we could always find more if 
we continued to look foi them not m the sense that there 
IS an infinite number actually there at any time since an 
infinite number is never actually experienced Thus if we 
adopt Kant s view we may say that all physical objects are 
infinitely divisible smce we Imow we shall never reach a 
smallest part m dividmg them beyond which it would be 
logically impossible to go but we need not for all that sup 
pose there are an infinite number of parts present m them 
for the parts only exist as we ejcperience them and m any 
actual division we can only expenence a fimte number of 
pa’ls never an mfinite We may assert that the world is 
mfimtely extended m space and p^ time ^ m the sense that 
so far as the nature of space and time is concerned the regress 
to remoter objects m space and earlier and earher events in 
time can always be contmued not m the sense that matter 
actually extends to an mfinite distance or that an infinite 
senes of events has actually occurred in past time 

But the solution still seems to me to break down because 
while it does not mvolve the infinity of the appearances it 
involves the combmation of a fimte senes of appearances 
with an mfimte space and time that is just the combma 
tion Kant had rejected m the antitheses as impossible * ex 
cept that he has substituted for mdependent reality real 
appearances For while phenomena are now finite except 
m a potential sense phenomenal space and time or space 
and time as given m intuition accordmg to him are still 
mfinite and if they were not the view of Kant that any 

‘ Kaat does not that the infinity of future time gives nse to 
an antmomy Nor does he base an antmomy on the mfimte divisi 
bihfy of tune though he might well have dons so 

* In the statement of the antinomies he assumes as incontestable 
that space and tune themselves are infinite whatever be the case with 
evente and objects m them 
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particular space or tune iruphed the one infinite Space o 
Time would collapse altogether 
The difSculty is especialiy obvious in the case of tunc ai 
least unless we adopt the incredible vievi that past ev^nt 
never occurred at all even a& appearances It inly be pos- 
sible to hold that physical phenomena only exisr in our 
regress to them but the corresponding view about the 
past IS surely impossible lo say that the past only existed 
m our regress to it would be to say that the past only exLsted 
in the mmd of somebody who looked back upon it in tht 
present m other words that there was no past at all I 
would not mean merely that events which appeared past 
to us had really occuried non temporally for accoidmg to 
Kant s view the nature of phenomena gives us no clue what- 
ever to the nature of reality There would on that view be 
a reahty behmd them but the actual events wc seem to 
remember or an5dlimg m the remotest degree similar to them 
we should have no justification for supposing in the sligntest 
degree likely to have occurred at aU Now Kant himself 
does not m fact believe that there was no past at all He 
evidently behaves that there were at least as real appear 
ances actual past experiences of human beings but in that 
case he has not solved the problem For any such senes of 
experiences would itself have to be either finite or mlmite 
and either alternative Kant has already condemned as self 
contradictory If we do not admit at least some past tx 
penences as real experiences we could have no ground foi 
any scientific judgment but if we admit them as real txpen 
ences the first antinomy arises again 
A similar difficulty I think also arises m regard to space 
Everything in space or tune is accordmg to Kant apptai 
ance and the appearances must fall mlo two classes what 
is actually expenenced and what is only an object of a pos 
sible experience The latter dass of appearances only exist 
m a potential sense that is only exist in the Pickwickian 
sense that they would exist if certam events which did not 
in fact happen had happened (i e if there had been an ob- 
server present when in fact there no observer) Now 
if the number of actually experienced appearances in space 
at any given tune or in past time as a whole were infinite 
the antmomies would not have been solved But what 
happens if, as Kant held, it is finite? We must note 
here that Kant s objection to the view that the real world 
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IS finite was srniply that space and time axe m any case m 
finite and therefore a finite world would be surrounded and 
preceded respectively by an infinite empty space and tune 
which to him was mconceivable Thus the antinomies would 
not have ansen at all if it had not been for the assumption 
that space and time themselves whatever is the case with 
matter are infinite They only arose because a finite space 
or tune seemed mconceivable except as part of a Space or 
Tune stretching to infimty But this assumption if correct 
at ail cannot be discarded when he makes space and time 
appearances Space and time are still present as real ele 
ments m our experiences and therefore if the notions of 
space and time really mvolved mfinity before they wiU still 
do so now Kant m fact does maintam definitely m the 
AestheUc that space and tune as mtuitions are infinite ^ and 
he does not question this assumption here or anywhere else 
in the Cnttqm The question is always about the mfinity 
of the physical universe not of space and time themselves 
Hence the finite actually experienced appearances must still 
occur m an mfinite space and time while the potentially 
experienced appearances do not occur at all bu^ onlj would 
occur under certam conditions But if so does not the same 
antmomy arise once more ? Kant might say that it did not 
because ihe infinite space and time are only there in a potential 
not m an actual sense but m that case his original a^ump 
tion that space and time must be mfinite is false lo saj 
that they are potentially mfimte is not to say that they are 
mfinite at all At the most it would be equivalent to say 
mg that they would be mfimte under given conditions as 
mfinity is interpreted by Kant m regard to appearances it 
does not seem to mean even this but only that while the 
total experience we can have is always finite it may always 
increase and can never mclude an experience of one particular 
kmd namely the experience of an absolute hmit Hence 
either the original assumption of the antmomy 1 e that space 
and tune are infinite is false in which case there as no anti 
nomy even for the realist or the appearances CKcnr m an 
actually existent though phenomenal mfinite space and time 
and the same difficulty anses again If any particular space 
does not imply actual spaces be5?ond itself ad mjimtum and 
similarly widi time the antithesis of the antinomy collapses 
if it does imply this the particular spaces and tunes which 

* B 39 4 ^ 
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occur in my representations likeviise do so If space and 
time must be conceived as actually inhnite the only escape 
from the dilem ma would be to reduce space and time to the 
rank of mere illusion and deny tint anything spatial and 
temporal was real even as a representation which was cer 
tainly not Kant s intention and would pinngt us m absolute 
or almost absolute scepticism We •'hould Inve to den> not 
only independent spatial objects but evtn that we have 
spatial images or see anything spatial whate\er If on the 
other hand Kant can really avoid the difficultv by saying 
that it IS a potentially infinite and not an actudlv mhnite 
space and tune which are implied in our e\peiitnce the 
difficulty can be m the same w ly avoided by the realist 

But even if these objections were invalid and the anti 
nomies were clearly insoluble by the reakst Kant s solution 
as a whole would still lead to difficulties greater than those 
he sought to avoid Kant mamtained that we could hive 
no knowledge of reality but that we could have real know 
ledge of appearances meanmg by appearances what we ex 
perience under given conditions But if so we know some- 
thmg real in time namely our experience and time roust 
be accepted as real To say that something is an appear 
ance is at least to say that we really experience it It is 
essential to Kant s philosophy to maintain both that we can 
have real knowledge of appearances and that we can have 
it only of appearances but the two positioni- arc incompatible 
For what is from one point of view an appearance as only 
our lepresentation is per se a reality equally with the physi 
cal objects of the realist for even mere lepresentations are real 

If we might make a digression this brings ns to the funda 
mental difficulty of all views whicli deny the reality of time 
m the sense m which Kant denied it ^ Even if time be uiti t 
mately unreal it caimot be disputed that things at least '' 
really appear to us in time but this is to say that something "k 
real namely our experience really is in tune We cannot ® 
nd ourselves of anythmg by calhng it appearance if it is f 
anything at all even only an experience it is such still falls 
within the real The same applies to space though this has ^ 

^ l^ote tins reservation I am only discussmg the view that 
and time are mere appearances in a sense of appearance which wonid^* 
make appearance fall outside reality not in the Hegelian or Bradleiatt|^ 
sense according to which appearances are subordinate elements in a ^ 
reality imperfectly understood 
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been less frequently noticed for even if it be the case that 
there are no external spatial objects existing independently 
of human perception it assuredly is the case that some imme- 
diate objects of our sense experience really have spatial pro- 
perties The red patch that I see now may not exist apart 
from my expenencmg it but it is still real and really spatial 
when experienced by me It follows that if there are self- 
contradictions in our notion of space and time they cannot 
be removed by makmg space and time appearances for appear- 
ances in then: own place are real enough 

Advocates of the unreahty of space and time haie not 
usually realised this fuUy ^ once they realise it they must 
choose between givmg up their arguments and maintaining 
frankly that we are under an illusion not only m supposing 
that mdependent physical objects are spatial and temporal 
but in supposing that we experience anythmg spatial and 
temporal at aU This heroic course is adopted by McTaggart 
He IS actually prepared exphatly to mamtam that we never 
see anythmg which has shape or size and that we never have 
temporally successive experiences but only seem to do so 
The majority of philosophers would hold m extreme opposi- 
tion to this that we can never be ui error at all as to our 
immediate present expenences ® but I think that this is 
going too far and that McTaggart is right in contending that 
some misperception of present expenences may occur * 
But while I am prepared to admit slight errors or illusions 
it seems to me utterly impossible to admit that the error 
and illusion is as far reachmg as all this * If it is all em 

1 Even Kant did. not fully realise it If he had done so he could 
not have maintained the possibility of real krowledge of appearances 

* And immediate objects of present eixpenence 

‘ The difficulties of introspecting correctly ^ould be quite sufficient 
to convince us of this even -when we have made ample allowance for 
mistakes due to verbal ambiguity faulty memory etc 

* How much error and illusion it is reasonable to admit in them is 
a question of degree but so are a great many other questions It 
seems clear to me personally that while there may be some degree of 
illusion about some matters we cannot reasonably admit the presence 
of such an amazmg extent of illusion as McTa^art does We can 
obviously be confident or even certain that so much illusion as all 
that IS impossible without being able to state lisnth anythmg approach 
mg exactitude what is the maximum possible degree of illusion 
Nobody would contend that because I do not know exactly the maxi 
mum number of cups of tea that I could drmk per day on the average 
without harming myself physically I have no nght to assert that a 
thousand cups a day would be too much 

7 
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pmcal judgments ever made are wTong to ?n enormous and 
mcalculable extent m fundamental points and this ems to 
me quite incredible He daunt, to ha\c piovtd it a pno>i 
by showing that there arc contradictions m the iio‘'iou of 
time but even if I could detect no 1 illacv m his argument 
which IS not the case it would seem to me a \ try much more 
likely supposition that there is some ui detected mistake m 
his reasonmg than that all our empirical judgments arc mis 
taken If hs argument were accepted ve mil'll abandon 
science smee if we can mispeiceive to such in evtent we can 
have no right to put the slightest trust m those peiccptions 
of the objects of immediate experience on which ail science 
outside mathematics is ultimately bised If wc tan perceive 
aU or most of our sensa as spatial and all our experiences 
as temporal when they are not really spatial and temporal 
at aH then we can no longer rely on our perceptions of our 
own experience and sensa m anj. respect and the empirical 
basis for any prediction or scientific generalisation has d^s 
appeared especially at. the other charactenstics of sensa and 
experiences are inseparably bound up with their spati d and 
temporal character respectively and could not be m the Last 
like what they are if these were lemosed 
I -shflll therefore claim exemption from the task of discuss 
mg at length the numerous attempts to discover co^ttradic 
tions m the notions of space and tune Such attempts pio- 
vide mterestmg and important material for philosophical con 
sideration but I am convinced that while it is one of the 
most dif&cuit tasks of philosophy to arrive at a right under 
standing of the nature of space and time the solution cannot 
lie merely m declanng them to be appearance Ihfe secn^ 
to me to be fleemg from not solving a difficulty, and it is 
a case where flight is futile smee there is no place wlnther 
we can flee for if tune and space are gnen any soil of being 
they must still keep the contradictions of which idealists 
complam if they ever had them at all Were it not the 
case that this book is already showing a tendency to acute 
inflation I should feel bound to discuss such arguments in 
detail but as it is I must sacrifice them for the sake of topws 
whach seem of greater importance for my purpose 
I shall just mention two other general considerations « 
reply to such arguments In the first place manv philosopher 
who deny the reahty of tune (mcludmg Kant but not Me Tag 
gart) combme this denial with a general agnosticism as 
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propositions about reality ^ and indeed if \ve must regard 
tune as a mere appearance this is the most consistent course 
but yet they seem to have no hesitation in acceptmg one 
set of assertions about reality as opposed to appearances 
namely assertions about other particulai human mmds 
They might say indeed that they (hd not hnow but only be 
heved these propositions to be true but such a philosopher 
has usually mamtamed doctrmes which exclude by imphcfl. 
tion not only all certain knowledge but all justified behef 
about reality as opposed to appearances * and therefore he 
ought logic^y to deny that he has any justification for be- 
lieving that other human beings exist at all and assert only 
at the most that he himself expenences appearances which 
misleadmgly or groundlessly suggest the existence of such 
bemgs * Of course if these philosophers are satisfied with the 
position the objection will not touch them but I cannot be 
lieve that they would be satisfied if they once realised that 
they were logically committed to such a doctrme and I 
thmk that their satisfaction with their own view is due to 
their failure to see the condusions to which it really leads 
them To have knowledge of other mmds is to know some 
thing about reality to hold a justifiable behef about other 
mm^ IS to hold a justifiable belief about reality — not mdeed 
reahty*as a whole but some element in reahty and it follows 
that our knowledge or justified beliefs cannot as many philo 
sophers have held be limited to appearances by the very 
nature of our mmds If it is retorted that we have no ground 
for assertmg the existence of mvnds only of exfenmces other 
than our own this is not to escape metaphysic^ assumptions 
about reality since we are still assertmg that reahty is not 
mammate but includes a plurahty of different real expen 
ences and we are therefore not limited either to our own 
ideas or to the mere study of appearances 

Secondly even supposmg th^ alleged antmomies m the 
conceptions of space and time to be insoluble rt would not 
necessarily follow that space and time were not real at all 
but only that their nature was somewhat different from what 

^ Except purely formal ones sucL as the principle that eveiythmg 
IS Self consistent 

* This IS not true of Kant without reservation but his reservations 
do not cover the case I have in nund naiuely the existence of other 
human bemgs 

* If he is justified on his premisses m assertmg even as much as 
this which f should not be prepared to admit 
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it seems to be m unknown points relevant to the antinonues 
The antmomies would then prove that we have a somewhat 
wrong idea of space and tune hut not that there is no such 
thmg as space or tune at aU ^ 

The view that time and everything in it is unreal m the 
sense under discussion sometimes claims the support of reli- 
gious and mystical experience but surely at its best religion 
must not negate the rich world of phenomena which pro 
vides us with traming and enjoyment but mclude it in its 
biessimg Surely to say that reality as viewed by the truly 
religious man must be a unity quite separate from and d^ 
connected with ever3rthing concrete which we know and value 
IS to reduce it to mere emptmess Surely the unity will be 
more worthy of worship m proportion to the diversity within 
itself which it transcends and harmonises 

What has just been said about time applies equally to 
space mutahs mutand%s To many it seems easier to deny 
the reality of space than the reality of time because we our- 
selves seem to be m time m a sense m which we do not seem 
to be in space but we must hot forget that many of our imme- 
diate objects of experience if not m physical space are at 
least spatial in character so that their reality would be 
affected by the denial For while it is possible to maintain 
that we do not directly perceive independent physical «b]ects 
it can hardly be maintained that we immediately experience 
nothing spatial at aU If phj^sical objects are denied there 
still remain our sensa and images many or perhaps all of 
which are spatial as well as temporal It is as mconc^ivable 
that there is nothmg really spatial as that there is nothing 
reaUy temporal for while a case can be made for the view 
that the spatial objects I immediately perceive do not exist 
apart from my experience of them I m any case still reaEy 
see something spatial if only a fleeting sense datum I should 
therefore dismiss outright ^ those arguments for idealism 
which rest on alleged contradictions m space and time and 
claim thereby to disprove the reality of space and time if 
this is understood m anything like its literal sense in which 
everythmg that exists is real It must not be supposed 
however that to assert the reality of space and time is neces- 
sarily to deny idealism for the idealist may quite well hold 

^ Even if the possibility of immediate prevision of the future could 
be established this would not prove that succession was mere appear 
ance but only at the most that the future has some kind of being 
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that they only exist as elements m onr experience and yet 
that they are real 

There are however other senses of unreal difficult indeed 
to define m which time and space may perhaps reasonably 
be said to be relatively unreal But with these we axe not 
concerned here Certainly I do not imagme that any of the 
arguments which I have used for the reahty of tune would 
touch the contentions of philosophers such as Hegel Bradley 
or Bosanquet when they say that time is apjiearance or that 
time IS unreal For them reality is a matter of degree and 
to deny the reality of anythmg is not to say that it does 
not exist at all but rather to make a low estimate of its signi- 
ficance m the nmverse For the appearances do not fall 
outside the real but are subordinate elements m the real 
The contradictions which these philosophers claim to discover 
m evet3d:hing we know do not lead them to a total denial 
of the reahty of the phenomena but to the supposition that 
all particular things must be dependent on some larger whole 
m which these contradictions are reconciled m an mteUigible 
fashion This view has its ovm difficulties especially m con 
nection with the problem as to how the same thing can he 
at once self contradictory as it stands and sdf consistent from 
the pomt of view of the Absolute but it escapes the objec- 
tion thlfit it reduces space and time to mere illusion And 
even though time is uot an illusion it may still well be the 
case as Bosanquet puts it that it is more correct to say 
that time is m Reahty than that Reality is m tune or even 
perhaps m some sense that both m thought and m feeling 
to realise the unimportance of tune is the gate of wisdom 
to quote the words of Mr Bertrand Russell But such a 
view about time (or space) is not inconsistent with the view 
that physical objects exist m space and time though unper 
ceived by any observer 

§ IV Kant s Attempt to establish Empirical Realism 

WITHIN Idealism 

We must now turn to Kants attempts to safeguard the 
objectivity of the physical world without makmg it mde- 
pendent of our mind as does the realist No idealist has been 
more anxious to achieve this end than Kant He insists that 
his philosophy combines empirical realism with transcen- 
dental ide^ism It IS more difficult to see precisely m 
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what empnicai realism was supposed to consist or at least 
what Kant conceived the essential difference to be between 
himself and a thoroughgoing idealist We might say perhaps 
that the difference lay more in an attitude and a policy than 
in a philosophical dogma it lay especially m Kant s msistercc 
that we must not because physical objects are merely pheno 
menal despise what science has to teU us of them but treat 
this scientic knowledge as real and aU important ^ In this 
connection it is significant that he reduced to the level of 
appearance not only physical objects but even the self as 
known hy us He was thus able to say that physical science 
was m at least as good a position as any human knowledge 
and did not need to exalt psychology as knowledge of reality 
above the physical sciences as knowledge of appearances as 
he thought any other form of ideahsm must If the physical 
world in so far as it affected our experience could be known 
if further it was as real as the self we knew in introspection 
and as much or more capable of being made an object of 
knowledge then it seemed to have quite as much reality as 
was needed by the scientist But according to Kant not only 
was transcendental idealism compatible with science it was 
actually necessary to it For his transcendental idealism 
seemed to him to constitute the only possible basis for a proof 
of the categones and a solution of the question how*mathe 
matics could give synthetic a pnori knowledge and the whole 
of science would collapse without the categories and without 
mathematics He pomts out repeatedly that he has not 
demed the reality of appearances provided we add to reality 
the words in experience and in the second edition at 
least of the Cnhque of Pure Reason he comes to regard the 
mtrospective consaousness of our mental states givmg the 
appearance self or empirical sdf as posterior to conscioiisne^ 
of physical objects though the latter are also appearances 

1 The empincal reality of time which Kant sought to Tna.int.a.m ta 
the Aesihettc xs defined as objective validity m respect of aU objects 
which allow of ever being given to our senses (B 52) and that of 
space IS defined similarly (B 44) 1 e apace and time are objectively 
real because they axe of universal epphcation within experience We 
may note m this account two moments space and time are called 
objective {a) because they are actually ejEpenenced (&) because of 
their university (The translations I use are ialcen from that by 
Professor Kemp Smith) 

" He m fact disp^ages the science of psychology severely puttmg it 
not on a level equal to but on one much lower than the physical scaeaces 

* E g Cniiq-u& of Pure Reason A 374-3 B 53-4 520 
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Now any form of idealism even if it has reduced all judgments 
to assertions about out experience has still to recognise tlie 
distinction between mere illusion and genuine perception 
between the merely subjective and the at least relatively 
objective between false and true judgments about physical 
objects unless indeeo it is prepared to put the best-established 
conclusions of natural science on the same level as the wildest 
fancies of children and savages It has reduced all judgments 
to assertions about our expenence but this distmction must 
stiU be remterpreted m terms of our experience There must 
be some distinction between sajnng I expenence A an d 
saying A is present m a physii^ object even if physical 
objects be mere appearances Kant s distinction is that in 
the case of genume perception of ph3^cal objects my expen 
ence process accordmg to certain laws which determine 
mevitably that if I look I must have the expenence in question 
This constitutes Kant s proof of causahty We can only dis 
tmguish between objective and subjective sequence if we 
regard the former as consisting m an expenence m which the 
order is determined by necessary laws Thus if I watch a 
boat going down stream (objective succession) I must see it 
pass the different places on the nver banks in a given order 
while if I look at a house (merely subjective succession) I 
may see either the ground floor or the roof first whichever I 
choose = The distmguishing mark of cogmtive awareness of 
the objective m appearances (and we can have no such aware 
ness outside appearances) is that the object perceived is 
determmed mdependently of the individual act of perceivmg 
Objectivity means for Kant necessity and he claimed that it 
was his philosophy alone which secured this for his phflosophy 
alone was really reconcilable with the possibility of synthetic 
judgments carrying with them necessity 

lis method of distmguishmg subjective and objective is 
hable to two criticisms In the first place it may be pointed 
out that illusions or at least some of diem are as much deter- 
mmed as any perceptions If I look at a stick m water I am 

1 And reciprocity 

“ The fact that the order in which we perceive coexistent objects 
13 in the p'-oof of causality said to be reversible in opposition to the 
necessary order of objective succession, does not mean that perception 
of the coexistent is not subject to laws smce Kant proceeds m the 
third analogy to prove reciprocity of the coesastentby another applica 
tion of the same method by which be had proved causahty of the 
successive 
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just as mnch determined to see it bent as I am to see t straight 
when it IS not m water and presumably even a man subject 
to hallucinations often cannot by any action m his power at 
the time prevent himself seeing e g '^nakes or pink rats 

Secondly it may also be urged that our psychological states 
are causally determined as well as the physical objects per 
ceived by us Even if we are not detenninists we must admit 
that causality plays an important if not a universal part m 
the self ^ but the mere presence of causality cannot be enough 
to distinguish the physical from the psychological unless the 
latter is not subject to causahty 

Kant provides no answer to these objections but he clearly 
holds the appearance self (or empirical self) to be completely 
determmed by causality for his whole discussion of freedom 
proceeds on that assumption and we may guess how he might 
have answered them Kant might have said that physical 
reality m the only sense m which it could belong to appear 
ances entails necessity but that necessity need not entail 
physical reality The conception of a physical object entails 
a system involving necessity but there are other systems by 
which we may order representations according to necessary 
laws and these need not be the same as that tieated m physic^ 
science Thus wherever we think of the appearance self we 
are ordering our representations m a psychological sj/stem in 
which they may occur m quite a different order and connection 
from that displayed in the physical system This psychological 
system mcludes beside the same representations which go to 
make up physical objects also others such as emotions which 
are not regarded as part of the physical world at all but 
system it still is Otherwise we could make no judgments 
about it Similarly we could no doubt have systems of lUu 
sions explammg these by reference to perspective etc though 
the relation m which such systems stand to the physical 
world and to the appearance self remains obscure 

The system which constitutes the ph3?sical world stiU pos 
sesses quite enough peculiar features to distmgmsh it from the 
object of psychology Firstly it approximates more to being 
completely systematic and is much more amenable to saentific 
study ^condly it is common to all human percipients 1 e 
aH percipients with our form of sensibility and is therefore 

^ We are here talking about tbe self studied m psychology and 
revealed in introspection which Kant regards only as appearance and 
not as the real self 
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universal in a sense in which, psychology is not Thirdly 
according to Kant the appearance self is not subject to the 
categories of substance or reciprocity though he repeatedly 
states or implies that it is completely determmed by causality 
Fourthly the appearance self is not in space but onlj m tune 
and therefore psychology is without the defimteness and 
clearness that can only be attamed by demonstration in spatial 
form and further suffers seriously from our mabihty to apply 
mathematics to it Fifthly though both the objects of psy 
chology and physical objects axe governed by causal laws the 
laws are different m the two cases 

It must be admitted however that Kant is mcons’stent m 
bis treatment of the appearance self (he sometimes denies 
by imphcatxon that the categories can be applied to it at all 
and mostly applies one causality without applymg the 
others *) and secondly that he does not realise the full 
seriousness of the problem of the distinction between genuine 
perceptions and illusions After all most illusions are forced 
on us as much as genuine perceptions and are also common 
to all normal human observers under the same conditions 
All men see a straight stick m water as bent and see objects 
smaller as they rece^ and they cannot avoid these experiences 
Kant holds that the distinction between dreams and genuine 
perceptions must be made by means of empirical laws * but 
we should like to have seen his views elaborated One might 
think he meant that what was not determined by law did not 
belong to the physical world and what was determined did 
but this IS obvioudy contrary to fact and incompatible with 
his application of causality to the appearance-self The pomt 
of Kant s proof of causahty is that objectivity entails causal 
necessity, but the circumstances affecting us which are sub- 
jective from the pomt of view ot the physical scientist are 
studied as objective and therefore causally determmed facts 
by the psychologist 

The physical world is then objective m the sense that it 
consists of elements m our experience which are necessarily 
determined irrespective of our individual pecubanties and m 
the sense that it is an obj^t of science since it is governed by 
necessary and umversal laws Objectivity for Kant is closely 

*■ V my book on ICant s Treaimeni of Causality ck "VI 

* Kant refuses to admit psychology tb the rmk of & science {Berlin 
edvtion IV pp 470-1) 

® V CnHque of Pwe Reason B 520—1 
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and essentially connected with necessity This is qu te com 
patible with physical objects m space having no existence 
apart from human experience They are merely necessarily 
determined common elements m human experience The 
conception of the physical world Kant admits to be essential 
if we are to systematise our experience at all but he does not 
admit that we need therefore regard the physical wo^ld as 
independent of onrselves it remains for him just a iit-cessary 
way of ordering our experience Kant does not hold that we 
are first conscious of our own representations as subjective 
modifications of our mental state and then from them errone 
ously mfer independent physical objects he holds that we 
cannot tlunk at all except bj systematising our experience in 
terms of a world of objects and that mtrospective knowledge 
of representations is posterior not prior to this consciousness 
of objects But for all that physical objects are not inde 
pendent of our mind as are the things in themselves but only 
exist as combmations of actual and possible objects of 
experience 

There are a very few passages however in which Kant 
seems to go further than this In the famous second edition 
refutation of idealism he declares in so many words that 
physical objects are not representations but thmgs outside us 
m the first analogy he declares all matter to be absolutely 
permanent an assertion which seems altogether incompatible 
with the view that it only exists in our fleetmg expenences of 
it and in his posthumous work he definitfiy shows more 
signs of realism than he had ever done since the beginning of 
his critical period But it remains a realism within idealism 
as IS shown by the fact that it is just in his Opus Postumum 
the only work where he develops this realism with any approach 
to completeness that he goes further m ascribing characten&- 
tics of the physical world to acts of synthesis by the self tlian 
he does m any other book Nowhere does he claim that 
scientific knowledge can refer to reality (things in themselves) 
or admit that physical objects may exist m space in a realist 
sense unperceived by us Physical objects though realistically 
conceived^ remam appearances 

How IS th’S reconcilable with the passages mentioned 
especially the second edition refutation of ide^ism ? In this 
remarkable passage Kant argues that consmousness even of my 
subjective representations presupposes somethmg permanent 
and that perception of this pennanent is only possible 
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through a thtng outside me and not throu^ the mere repre- 
sentation of a thmg outside me ^ The passage seems flatly 
to contradict Kant s repeated assertion that physical objects 
are only our repiesentations and it has consequently been 
supposed by many commentators that he was lefernng here 
to the thing m itself and not to physical objects This inter 
pretation seems to me quite impossible and it would assuredly 
never have been suggested if it had not been thought necessary 
to make the passage consistent with Kant s other views The 
prmcipal objection to the interpretation is perhaps that Kant 
speaks of the thmgs outside me as objects in space 
This spatial character is essential to the argument here and 
it IS even more essential to Kant s philosophy that thmgs in 
themselves should not be known to be m space There is no 
doctrme which Kant reiterates more repeatedly and firmly than 
this and nowhere else does it even seem to he contradicted by 
bim Further in the introduction to the 
itself he had just asserted that if space is regarded as a pro 
perty of thmgs m themselves space and everything to which 
it serves as condition is a non entity {Unitng) It is hardly 
credible that Kant would have said this and then a few Imes 
later calmly proceeded to ascribe space to things-in themselves 
We cannot in this case mvoke the theory of the multiple com- 
positioil of tJhe Cnitque since the whole RefufaHm was added 
in the second edition Other objections are as follows (a) 
Kant speaks of these objects as a permanent element m per- 
ception {Wakrnehmmg) a phrase which would have been 
absurd as applied to thmgs-m themselves (&) They are mtro 
duced for the purpose of determining time-durations and seem 
to be presupposed as being themselves m time (c) The argu 
ment is essentially the same as one used to prove substance 
in the first Analogy yet Kant certainly mtends there to 
prove substance only of phenomena (d) In the second note 
added to the proof Kant tnes to confirm it by the facts that 
we always measure time by means of changes m the relations 
of physical objects and -that there is nothing permanent given 
m experience except physical matter 
^ B 275 Kant sajrs m Ins preface to- the second edition (B xxxix 
n ) that the ^sentenoe should be altered to the foHo’wnng Ihis 
permanent cannot be an intuition in me For all grounds of determin 
ation of my existence which are to be met within me are representations 
and as representations themselves require a permanent distinct from 
them in relation to which their change and so my existence m the 
tune wherein they phange may foe determined 
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So we must regard the refutation as an attempt of Kant a 
fwh'ng; his way towards a reahsm within idealism md vn 
fiTid that it can even be rendered, consistent with most of th< 
more subjectivist passages if we adopt Professor Vaihinger 
solution that Kant is here speaking from the standpoint of the 
appearance self Relatively to the appearance-self mdeed 
physical objects simply cannot consistently be regarded as 
representations in our mind but only as thmgs outside us 
For it cannot be that the whole phenomenal world exists only 
in the appearance-self which is itself only a member of that 
world But from the pomt of view of the real self they may 
still remain mere representations Kant s realism so far from 
contradicting the view that physical objects are relatively to 
the real transcendental self representations is a logical deduc 
tion from that view when combined with the view thit our 
phenomenal or appearance self also is only a set of representa 
tions For if so tiie latter cannot itself be the cause of ail our 
representations If the appearance self is conceived as only 
a part of the phenomenal world to make ail phenomena depend 
ent on it would be like saying that a man had built the house 
m which he was bom if it is rather conceived as consisting 
of the whole material of outer sense viewed in a different light 
it stiH more obviously presupposes and is not itself the consti 
tutive condition of the physic^ phenomenal world A"reaiism 
relatively to the appearance seif is inconsistent with Kant s 
general doctrme only if it be assumed that physical phenomena 
presuppose for their existence not a transcendent^ synthesis 
alone but also conscious introspection with the help of inner 
sense for the appearance self has no being at all except as 
an object of introspection 

So a Kantian idealist not only maj but if he is to be con 
sistent must regard the physical world both from the trans- 
cendental pomt of view as a set of mere representations made 
by us and from the empirical point of view as a set of inde- 
pendent objects What the relation is between these two 
a^ects of the physical world Kant does not specify but to do 
so Would have been to go beyond the himts of knowledge laid 
down by himself for it would have been to daim knowledge 
of the relation between thmgs in-themselves and appearances ^ 

* Some commentators insist that appearances are just things m- 
iemselves as they appear to us while Kant s phraseology seems to 
ne more often to suggest that appearances are treated, rather as 
lifEerent things from tiie latter but the controversy is easily solved 
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And he might have retorted that if no one can say what the 
relation is no one can say that it is self contradictory or impos^ 
sible to mamtam that the physical world can combine these 
two aspects can both be relatively mdependent and from the 
other pomt of view a mere appearance 

Further it seems clear that any sjretem of idealism which 
IS to do justice to physical science must somehow combine 
withm itself these two aspects including realism withm 
ideahsm Kant s position is all the safer because he only 
stated the two aspects without committmg himself to any 
definite views as to their connection The chief difficulty left 
IS his statement here and m the First Analogy that matter is 
permanent which would naturally imply that physical objects 
actually exist even when not perceived a view that may seem 
definitely and completely inconsistent with the re&t of his 
philosophy and mdeed is so when mterpreted m the ordmary 
realist sense but even this statement may be reconciled with 
his idealism if we suppose that what Kant thinks permanent 
is not anything actually perceived but certam conditions 
governing perception Indeed on Kant s view the statement 
that a physical object exists when we are not perceiving it is 
perfectly intelligible and true provided only it is mterpreted 
as meaning that under certain conditions we should perceive it 
so that*he would feel no difficulty m ascnbmg permanence 
to physical objects which were only actually perceived 
intermittently 

§ V The Thing-in-itself 

So far we have not dealt with the bugbear of most of Kant s 
immediate followers the thmg m itself ^ I cannot find any 
justification for the view either that Kant eventually gave up 
his belief m the thing in itself or that he came to mean by it 
the Whole mduding appearances Certamly he does not 

if we remember that according to his- ovra principles Kant had no 
right to specify what the relation was between things m themselves 
g.na appearances Hence he was bound to leave it vague and could 
not commit himself either to the view that appearances were the 
identical things in themselves appearing or to the view that they were 
secondary entities separate from these 

^ Or b(^er perhaps things in themselves though m stnct consistency 
it IS illegitimate to use either the singular or the plural since Kant 
cannot have intended to commit himself to the view that the unknow 
able was either one or many 
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regard appearances as partialiv known things m themselves 
There is mdeed an mconsistenc'y heie since if appearances arc 
anything they must somehow fall withm reality hut it does 
not seem to have been an inconsistency that Kant realised as 
such 

Now the doctrine of things in themselves is the pai t of Kant s 
philosophy which has been sabjected to the severest and most 
frequent criticism and it would be impossible to defend his 
tpstssima verba But the doctrine in its geneial outlines seems 
to me much more defensible than is often supposed by critics 
The chief complamt against Kant is Uiat he has declared thmgs 
m themselves to be absolutely unknowable and \et assumes 
some though a very limited knowledge of them It is objected 
that to admit their existence is itself to ciaun of them some 
knowledge (or justified opinion which on his view would seem 
equally impossible) For it would be absurd to say that 
things m themselves exist unless we mean something by the 
term hut if we mean anythmg at all by it to assert that they 
exist IS to assert that they have the attributes included m the 
minimum meanmg of the term To say that we kuow X to 
exist IS to say nothing at all if what we mean by X does not 
include some characteristic known bv us and if it does we 
know something about X namely that it has the characteristic 
m question It was argued by Kant s idealist successors that 
the conception of the thing m itself is the conception of a 
mere empty nothing and becomes the impossible the mcon 
ceivable a mere blank unknowable by us not because it is 
too much above our ken but because it is infinitely poorer 
m content than the conceptions which yield us fruit unknow 
able only because it contams nothmg to know And the 
inconsistency seems to be mtensified by the fact that Kant 
m the mterests of religion comes round to a view which admits 
under another name many of the philosophical conceptions 
that he had previously lejected and allows if not knowledge 
well grounded faith m the truth of some very important 
assertions about the nature of reahty 

These objections however may he met by the distinction 
between determinate knowledge and mdetermmate thought 
Kant denies definite saentific knowledge of thmgs in them 
selves but he admits that we can form a kind of vague and 
indefinite but stiU very useful conception of something not 
ourselves which affects us and on which appearances are 
grounded And similarly rt is not logic^y inconsistent on 
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the one hand to refuse to commit oneself to a clear cut meta 
physical theory of God and on the other to hold as Kant did 
that our highest experience justifies us in coming to the con 
dusion that the least inadequate way of picturing to ourselves 
the nature of reality is to thmk of everything as controlled by 
an all wise all good ail powerful mind while adding the 
proviso that in domg so we are not saying what it really is but 
only what it is m relation to us 

A similar answer may be given to the common objection 
that Kant after havmg ii^isted that the categories can only 
be applied to phenomena proceeds inconsistently to apply 
thenn to thmgs-m themselves If this is an mconsistency it is 
one which follows necessarily from the very conception of 
things-m themselves for to admit that there are such thmgs 
at all IS to ascribe to them one category at least the category 
of reality {Realtiat) and moreover to think of the world we 
know as the appearance of unknown thmgs m themselves is 
to base it on the latter as ground and so as cause Ground 
IS just the category of cause unschematised If the thmgs 
m themselves are not at least patt cause ^ or ground of the 
phenomenal world it is meanmgiess to say that the latter is 
the appearance to us of the former so that even the very 
innocent lookmg assertion that we know the appearance only 
of reality not reality itself implies that two categories at least 
namely realitv and causality are applicable to thmgs m 
themsdves And Kant does expressly apply causality to the 
real world He applies it to thmgs in themselves in his 
doctrine of transcendental affection ® to the self m his 
account of freedom and to God m his practical theology 
Also we can hardly avoid thinkmg of the t^ngs m themselves 
as substances if we thmk of them at all 

The charge of inconsistency here is agam mert by Kants 
distinction between knowmg (erkeTmen) and thmkmg {denkm) * 
For his philosophical system does not debar him from thmkmg 
God or thmgs-m themselves or the transcendental self as 
having some relation to appearances which though non 
temporal is otherwise hke m kmd to that which phenomenal 

^ It IS not true tliat the relation, of reality to appearance = the 
relation of cause to effect or ground to consequent What 1 am con 
tending IS that it imphes that relation at least whatever other relations 
it may also unpLy 

* 1 fi he holds that things in theniselves causally affect us thus 
producing sensations in us 

* Cnitque of Pure Reasau S xxvi-icicx 706-7 724-5 
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causes have to phenomenal effects Kant t^e’5v is that we 
have no definite conception of the relation of reaiitv to phe 
nomena but that we cannot help thinking this reality and we 
cannot think it without using our categories though as applied 
to reality they are empty foims and ■so \neld only the poorest 
and most inadequate of concepts lu put it colloquially 
while we cannot know reality or form inj proper conception 
of it at all we can still think it m a sort of wa\ and this 
though a very unsatisfactory result for anvbodj. seekmg scien 
tific or theoretical satisfaction is> vet sufficient for practical 
needs once we axe convinced or the moral law and of the 
necessity that reality must be somehow ordered m confoimity 
with this law We have no clear conception of the relation 
between reality and appearances we cannot m ike it a matter 
of knowledge yet we cannot help thinking a realitj, which 
appears and we have no other w-ay in which we could thmy 
it no other categories which we could employ A.nd in the 
case of the conceptions of God and freedom what positive 
content is required comes from ethics a branch of knowledge 
which is accordmg to Kaht unlike theoretical knowledge 
mdependent of expenence 

For we mnst distinguish between the categories as unschem 
atised and the categories as schematised As unschematised 
the categories are mere logical forms and before thev can be 
used in everyday life or science they must be schematised 
by the addition of time Thus the pure category of causality 
IS logical ground the schematised category succession m time 
accordmg to a law Now Kant does hold (<?} tliat the cate 
gones as schematised could not be applied to reality which is 
mdeed a truism from his point of view since reality is timeless 
and the schema always mvoives time (&) that the categories 
as unschematised yield no definite conceptions and nothing 
that could possibly be called knowledge , (c) tint the categories 
could not be proved to hold of anything but phenomena 
But these views are certainly not incompatible with maintain 

^ In the ProUgomem (§57 ad fin-sS) Kant says, that whta he 
declares that we must look upon the world as if it v, i,re the work of 
a supreme understanding and will no means that the sensible world 
IS related to the unknown in the same way as a clock a ship or a 
regiment IS related respectively to its> maker builder commander and 
describes this fcmd of knowledge as knowledge fay analogy adding that 
analogy means for him a complete likeness of relations though the 
things related may be quite different [etm. vollkommens Aknhohkstt 
zive-ter V erhdlintsse xmseken gam undhnhchm Dvngen) 
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mg that the categories as unschematised may be used in 
mdeterminate thinking about reahty though there is no 
theoretical proof of their validity and though the conception 
they give is purely formal 

Kant mdeed sometimes goes further and denies that the 
categories have any meanmg {Bedmtmig) at ail apart from 
sensible conditions ^ and this if taken in the str’ct sense is 
mcompatible with allowing even the hmited application in 
question for how could the apphcation of totally meanmgless 
names be of any help to us whatever? We might as well 
call the relation abracadabra But there is no need to press 
the literal sense of his language so far when it obviously makes 
nonsense of his philosophy If we take him as sigmfymg by 
meanmg here cl^ definite meanmg we have an mterpretation 
which can well be reconciled with his general views No 
doubt m his anxiety to avoid any dogmatism Kant sometimes 
expressed himself too strongly hut his general position m this 
respect is plain especially when we consider that the Cnhque 
of Pure Reason was mtended from the beginning to make the 
ground clear for a rational faith and when we take into account 
also his later works The circumstances of the time explam 
adequately why Kant laid such great stress on the negative 
side of his philosophy for it was a time when even leading 
thmkers»were apt to use the cwiception of God m order to 
provide a cheap solution for every mtellectual difiiculty and 
in general to treat it as if it were a scientific concept which 
could be made precise by a pnon reasoning What excesses 
must have been committed m this respect by lesser minds when 
even such great thinkers as Descartes and Leibniz misused 
theological conceptions as they did m their philosophies ! If 
Kant had been writmg in our own day when the mam tendency 
IS rather towards the opposite extreme of scepticism and 
subjectivism he might w^ have worded his philosophy some 
what differently 

It must be admitted however that there is a difficulty m 
combming Kant s theological views with his theoretical 
agnosticism but it does not he m any logical inconsistency 
between denying knowledge of reahty and adnuttmg the 
notion of God as a regulative idea It is perfectly possible 
logically that science and theoretical philosophy might gi\e us 
no information about reahty and yet that we might be justified 
m aocepting a certam conception of reality as adequately 
E g Cnitqw of Puro Receson B 308 707 724 
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established by a consideration of our ethical knowledge But 
though possible logically it does not seem a very likely or 
plausible conclusion what I should feel is rather that if we 
once adopt the line of the Cnttque of Puje Reason and insist 
that we are not justified even m formmg opinions (let alone 
claiming knowledge) on theoretical grounds of anything but 
appearances if by its very nature our theoretical reason is 
for ever shut off from the cognition of the real if science cannot 
give us the shghtest clue to any real characteristics of real 
things ^ if we can have no theoretical knowledge or justified 
opmion whatever of the nature even of our leal selves if even 
mtrospection only gives the appearance of ourselves and never 
even a partial reality then this distrust of our mtellectual 
powers must extend also to whatever ethical and rehgious 
conceptions we may have formed If we hold that the rest 
of our experience gives us only appearance not reahty why 
should we hold that our knowledge of the moral law (granted 
that it reinams vahd as a guide to action) tells us anything 
about what reality is ^ If we distrust ourselves altogether in 
the field of theoretical knowledge have we any more grounds 
for trusting an ethical faith which Kant does not claim to have 
justified by a proof in the strictest sense of the term ^ If our 
theoretical faculties which one would think were adapted to 
the discovery of the truth about reality if any paxf of our 
nature is fail us altogether m this matter and cannot be trusted 
at all IS it not unreasonable to trust that those mtellectual 
faculties whose function it is not to find truth but to regulate 
our practical activity will reveal to us the ultimate nature of 
the real? If on the other hand it is reasonable to have 
religious faith as Kant holds then surely it is reascaiable also 
to hold that our theoretical and not only our ethical conscious- 
n^ gives us some ghmpse of the real world 

This Ime of criticism is important because it applies not 
only to Kant but to all the attempts that have been so often 
made to secure rehgion by denying truth to science and 
abandomng all faith m our reason There are a few men to 
whom the truths of religion seem more certam than any other 
so that they cpuld doubt everything else while still hoidmg 
to God but they are rare indeed and m the absence of strict 
logical proof rehgion mvolves a trust that the human mind 
is in harmony with reality which m all consistency must if 

^ Kant somefwhat modifies this position later especially m the 
Critique of Judgment 
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admitted at all be extended to the theoretical sphere This 
does not mean that we need suppose science to give us know 
ledge in the strict sense outside mathematics but it does mean 
that if we have faith m the religious and ethical consciousness 
we should have faith that science at the very least can give us 
justified opmions contaming partial truth about some chaxac 
teristics of real things if only their relations The religious 
man or the philosopher is so to speak cuttmg his own throat 
if he mamtams the opmion popular in certam quarters nowa 
days that saence cannot give truth but only practical utility 
Probably he usually means merely that saence cannot give us 
the ultimate truth about the mner nature of reality 
which science does not claim to do or that the truths of science 
are less important to reality and are blended with a greater 
element of fiction than many saentists have thought m the 
past but expressed in its more extreme form the view calls 
lor the immediate retort that if they are forbidden to believe 
the saentist most men are hkely to find less ground stiH for 
believmg the religious man and the philosopher 
But while as I have mdicated earlier I see no adequate 
reason for agreeing that reahty is totally and necessarily un 
knowable theoretically neither do I agree with the view of 
so many critics that the thmg m itself is an mconceivable or 
groundless supposition It is mevitable mdeed that a thorough 
going idealist should regard it as inconceivable if it is supposed 
to be independent of a kuowmg or expenencmg mind hut this 
objection need not he discussed here smce it will only be valid 
if we have first succeeded in estabhshmg idealism Kant did 
not bring any arguments to show that everything must be 
dependent on such a mmd but only to show that the objects 
of our knowledge and expenence must be Another reason 
why the thmg-m itself seemed mconceivable was because the 
conception was so empty and apparently so gratuitous Kant 
gives no ground for hehevmg in thmgs-m themselves but 
merely asserts their existence dogmatically ^ 

Yet despite its dtfficulties the conception is of great import- 
ance aiid further it is essential for Kant s system No doubt 
the primary reason why Kant believed m things m themselves 
was because it seemed evident to bun that r^ity could not 
consist only of human minds and then: representations He 
had taken away from the real world all sensible quahties but 
he was stiU left with a real world as Locke after taking away 
colour and other sensible quahties was still left with the primary 
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qualities In fact the meet likely explanation of Kant s neglect 
to provide a proof of the existence of thiugs-m tliemselves was 
that he felt the doctrine to be too obvious to need a proof 
Had Kant denied the thing m itself his system would have been 
totally transformed In the first place the physical objects 
we perceive would no longer be mere appearances since there 
would be no reakty behmd them of which they were appear- 
ances (Kant says in one passage that there must be things 
m themselves because an appearance implies some reality 
which appears In the second place he would have had to 
asenbe not only the form but the content of phenomena to 
mind there being nothmg else left to which to ascribe it and 
this would have destroyed one of the most vital distinctions of 
his philosophy The doctrine of the synthesis as a puttmg to- 
gether of given material would have had to be radically changed 
and what IS more important still our knowledge would no longer 
be dependent on what is given us from outside and so would 
have lost its empirical ^aracter Thirdly Kant would have 
become what he called a dogmatic idealist for he would have 
had either to substitute ar Absolute Mmd for the thmg in itself 
or to leave no reality save finite mmds and their representations 

The doctrme of things-in themselves seems to have been 
based mainly on the fact that we are partly passive m per 
ception The form m what we perceive is due to the trans- 
cendental self but what we perceive is not merely an empty form 
Besides form there is content and smee he had no reason to 
think that this content was due either to our own or to any 
other mmd Kant could not do an37thing but leave its source * 
an unknown x He could not identify this source with God 
as Berkeley had done tlmt would have been dogmatic 
idealism But he was as convinced as Berkeley or as any 
realist of its existence and was convinced also that it could 
not be m space or time and could not possess any of the 
ordinary perceptible qualities All he could do was to describe 
it as unknowable He did not thereby exdude the possibility 
that tt might really be of the nature of mind or be m some sense 

1 Tlus argument may seem merely a verbal quibble but probably 
what Ifant meant was that the appearances presented to us are of 
such a character as intrinsically to pomt beyond themselves to a reality 
which appears 

* He should m consistency have only asserted the thmg m ifself as 
a possibility on that ground since he had not proved the categories 
to be true of reality and therefore could not know that the content 
must have any source at all for a source ts a cause 
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cieated and completely controlled by a divme mmd on the 
contrary this was his own belief based on practical reason 
All he said was that we must not qua theonsers assert this 
though we may believe it qua moral agents He does not 
even say expressly that the source of experience could not he 
wholly in human minds but only that since we do not know 
its nature we must not make any positive assertions about it 
As a matter of fact however he was far too much impressed 
by our passivity m experience and by the presence of the 
given element m knowledge senously to thmk of this as a 
possibility Combination is the only element which is said to 
come fmm understanding ^ not from sensibihty and sensioility 
IS always regarded as consistmg in the mere passive reception 
of impressions 

The doctrme of thingSrin themselves thus appeared to Kant 
not as an ungrounded superstition but as a reasonable form of 
agnosticism after inniting knowledge m the way in which he 
had done Kant would have had no right to deny thmgs-m 
themselves for that would have been to lay down a dogmatic 
theory of the universe as entirely constituted by selves and 
their representations To omit this unknown x would have 
been more dogmatic than to assert it for this would have 
been to declare that the whole of reality was mental which he 
had not^proved and could not on his own pnnaples hope ever 
would be proved It might more reasonably be objected 
however that Kant would have done better if he had admitted 
it only as a possibility a solution towards which he seems to 
mcline sometimes but which he never definitely adopts He 
does succeed m showing that we must think thmgs-in them 
selves as a hmitmg conception but that we have to think 
something outside the world of experience ought not accordmg 
to Kant s own philosophy to be regarded as a proof that this 
something exists and he has at any rate only succeeded m 
showing that we must think it as a poKibility To admit 
any limitation to our experience is to ihmk things m themselves 
which are not completely revealed by our expenence but it 
js not so easy to see how he could consistently with his other 
views prove them actual existmice It may be objected that 
even if it is not going beyond the world of experience to assert 
that It may not be everything it surely is going beyond it to 
assert definitely that it is not everything i e that there really 
IS somethmg 

1 Cntiqus of Pure Reason B 12^-30 
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Kant s answer to this criticism might be that in his doctrine 
of the antinomies he had shown that it was self contradictory 
to regard the phenomenal world as real because in that case 
we should have to regard it as either finite or mfinite m space 
and tune and it could be neither And even if we do not hold 
him to have succeeded in showing this it may still be urged 
that we have certam standards as to reahty to which the world 
of appearances does not conform though it is not self contra 
dictory m the strict sense of formal logic It is not coherent 
or intelligible it seems to carry incompleteness on the face 
of it it IS lacking m real substantiality owmg to the infinite 
regress it is never given as a whole it has no reason m itself 
for anythmg which happens withm it smce phenomenal 
causality is on Kant s view merely necessary succession and 
it gives no opportumty for freedom which is yet an indis 
pensable postulate of ethics at least so Kant would add 
None of Kants ideas of reason are realised or realisable 
m it and therefore if it be real and aU the real we are in the 
position of bemg inevitably by the very nature of our reason 
led to form conceptions which are as standards essential to 
success m science and yet quite false It satisfies neither the 
intellectual nor the ethical nor the religious consciousness and 
as agents and knowers we are profoundly aware that we are 
more than appearances and must act as bem^ who aitogether 
transcend the phenomenal world All this may well be 
regarded as an adequate argument to show that the pheno 
menal world is not everythmg and once this conclusion is 
established we must either assert that reality consists entirely 
of minds or distmguish between the minds that we know to 
fan withm it and the rest of reahty which we can only describe 
as consisting of unknown things in-themselves smce we have 
no right to imply that it is either physical or mental 
Only this argument is hardly reconcilable with the absolute 
unknowableness of reahty for the condemnation by it of the 
phenomenal world as unreal imphes that what is real must 
have a certain character ^ which the phenomenal world has 
not If we say of A that it cannot be real because it has not 
the quality b we imply that we know or are ]usfafied m assert- 
ing that what is real has the quality b In any case however 
the unknowableness of the thmg-m itself cannot be mamtamed 
m a strict sense because if we know even only how it appears 
to us or what experiences it helps to produce m us we know at 
If only the character of self-corhistency 
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least some of its relational characteristics And we might still 
reasonably mamtain that our thought of the thing m itself 
was purely formal and empty of content That ali tins was not 
considered by Kant mcompatible with his view that the thing 
in itself was unknowable is diown by his apphcation of the 
categories to the latter ^ He has also the valuable and 
suggestive doctrine of Ideas of Reason ® to help him out 
The term thing m itself is perhaps unfortunate as it suggests 
that a real thing must have a nature of its own which has 
no connection whatever with other things but this is an objec- 
tion rather to the phraseology than to the substance of Kant s 
contention 

Kants view of the real self is more difficult to defend 
against the charge of inconsistency For firstly his admis- 
sion that there is a real self at all is much harder to recon- 
cile with his agnostiasm than is the admission of the thmg 
m itself Since to say that there is a seif is to say that there 
IS something the generic character of which is known by us 
Secondly as we have seen ® hi^ doctrine of the synthesis 
makes the mconsistency worse for it implies considerable 
knois ledge of the relation between the real self and appear 
ances Thirdly definite knowledge of this relation is claimed 
imphcitly m the whole of Kants epistemology even apart 
from th® specific account of the synthesis smee he through 
out presupposes the knowledge that the self makes pheno 
mena Fourthly the assumption that ne knows of the exist 
ence of other re^ selves besides himself is impossible to recon 
cile with his agnosticism about reahty If he can only know 
appearances he is involved m sohpsism 

Further we have seen that Kant s view that tune is un 
real and that we do not perceive even our own real self m 
mtrospection involves great difficulties And m geneial our 
knowledge cannot be limited to appearances to the exclusion 
of the real because if they are anything at all appearances 
are themselves part of the real 

§ VI Kant s Chief Contributions to the Idealist 

Movement 

It may seem that I have done little but criticise Kant m 
this chapter and have shown no sign of appreciating his 

*V above, p 103 fE ®V below p 114K 

• V above p 8 s 
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greatness but I shall now proceed to give a summary of 
those points where m my opmion he has made specially valu 
able contributions towards the development of a distinctively 
idealist philosophy and towards the solution of any of the 
problems which we are discussmg 

(i) Recognismg the importance of the distmction between 
analytic and synthetic 3udgments and the impossibility of 
identifymg the a pnon and the analytic which had usually 
been confused he failed mdeed to explain the possibility 
of synthetic judgments by his theory of intuition but 
developed a far moxe fruitful conception of the a pnon than 
any which had gone before He showed that a pnon cate 
gones were involved in all judgment but that they could 
not be divorced from experience and he connected them with 
the fact that to thmk at aH we must order and organise what 
is given in experience Even if Kant s particular categories 
are m the form in which he stated and proved them not 
finally valid he proved that there must be some a pnon 
categories m the only sense m which such a prmmple could 
be proved 

(a) Kant laid the foundations of the coherence theory of 
knowledge For this theory is imphcit m his doctrme that 
aH knowledge or judgment mvolves systematisation though 
it was developed much further by his successors As apphed 
to the physical world and also to the appearance-self the 
doctrme if accepted carnes with it a proof of universal causality 

(3) While establishn^ self identity in the only sense in 
which it can be established by theoretical argument he showed 
that this identity was unthinkable apart from the unity of 
objects known In this connection he developed the idealist 
doctrme that subject and object are inseparable correlatives 
without fallmg into a one-sided mentalism as have done e g 
the Italian Neo Ideahsts 

(4) While it may be hard to defend the doctrme of the 
synthesis as an account of the ongm of the phenomenal 
world it at least emphasised the role played m cognition by 
an active mental combmmg and thus initiated an mfluence 
that has been of great importance m modern thought We 
can trace it m an exaggerated form in Pragmatism and in 
Itahan Neo Idealism but it also occurs e g m most modem 
non behaviouristic psjrchoiogies of perception ^ The realist 

^ The general dcctnne of mental construction in cognition is discussed 
above II sect 2) 
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may deny hotly the proposition that tide objects we know 
are constructed by a synthesis but he cannot deny the part 
that some kind of syntJiesis i^ays m the psychology of cogni 
tion and perception Though it does not construct its ob 
jects it IS at least necessary if we are to know them The 
realist must admit that we can make no judgments about 
the merely given as such without any conceptual handling 
and any fittmg together with the results of previous expen 
ence square this with realism how he may All perception 
of physical objects involves a synthesis m the sense of recall- 
mg and holding before the mmd a number of data successively 
and separately presented and then recogmsmg that they form 
a whole of a certain kind * and the same applies I think 
to all cogmtions 

(5) Kant recognised clearly that if idealism is to stand 
it must be reconcilable with ph3?sical science and must there 
fore remterpret m terms of expenence the distmction between 
illusion and genume perception He saw further that the 
minimum condition without which the remterpretation can 
not be effected is the admission of causal laws physical 
objects bemg conceived as at least systems of eiqienences 
connected by causal laws 

(6) Though an idealist Kant put forward what are really 
two strong arguments m favour of realism (1) that our 
experience can only be brought mto even the mmiraum order 
necessary for judgment by the use of the conception of physi 
cal objects (u) that self consciousness whether transcen 
dental or empirical presupposes consciousness of objects ® 
For the transcendental umty of apperception can only be 
leahsed in unifjung objects and empirical awareness of the 
appearance self (mtrospechon) presupposes awareness of physi 
cal objects But this is held by him rightly or wron^y 
only to justify a realism withm idealism though the rela- 
tive mdependence and objectivity of the physical world is 
strongly asserted 

{7) The double view of the self as knower and object known 
though generally rejected m the form m which Kant stated 

^ Price Percephon p 2S6 

’ I e for us physical objects though this does not rule out the bare 
possibility that some non human selves or we ourselves after physical 
death might have to deal with objects of such a difiexent land that 
they could not be described as physical We have no right to limit 
the possibilities as to what the object might be only to say that a self 
15 to us inconceivable without objects 
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it IS m some form a necessary corollary of any idealism which 
neither treats knowing as merely one event among others nor 
agrees with Berkeley m confining the creative side of know- 
ing to a transcendent God From one pomt of view the self 
IS to be treated as any object of science from another it 
is that for which in a sense all objects and all science exist 
Granted the premisses we must on the one hand regard 
the self as a legitimate object of scientific study and must 
exa mm e it frankly and fearlessly not hesitating to explam 
by causal laws everything that can be so expkmed but 
on the other hand we must recognise that there is another 
aspect of the self namely its aspect as knower and agent 
and that this aspect m a sense transcends the physical world 
and the tempori process altogether smce otherwise the self 
could not know what occurs at different tunes and places 
In this way idealism, at once left psychology free to advance 
unencumbered by metaphysical presuppositions and also safe- 
guarded agamst naturahsm what it held to be the spiritual 
mterests of man This does not prove its truth but it was 
based on arguments which though they wm far less ready 
assent to day certainly cannot be dismissed lightly or ade 
quately regarded as merely superficial fallacies due to a con 
fusion between knowing and object known and though it 
need not be accepted it must not be despised by sB realist 
till he has worked out a more adequate and more coherent 
philosophy of mind than his opponents But as fax as Kant 
IS concerned those who condemn such views as too dogmatic 
should remember that he protested in the strongest terms 
against any definite assertion as to the ultimate nature of 
the self or the spiritual character of reality The knowing 
self to Kant can only be known m its effects 1 e knowledge 
not m its intrinsic nature 

( 8 ) The conception of regulative pimaples (Ideas of Reason) 
IS of the greatest value as helpmg ns more than any other 
logical distinction yet made can to tread the precarious 
middle path between dogmatism and scepticism Kant saw 
tnat science presupposes certam standards but he did not 
assert these to bu estabhshed facts about reality or even about 
appearances except m so far as they were the minimum 
condition without which we could have no knowledge at all 
(m which case he called them categories or concepts of under 
standing' as opposed to ideas of reason) Neith^ did he dis- 
miss them as ungrounded he recognised their value as ideals 
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which might be progressively realised and at the worst can 
serve as a stimulus and guide for research We must not 
say that the world is ultimately a thorough gomg system but 
we can hope that it will prove progressively more and more 
to be so and we can act on the assumption that our know 
ledge can always be made more of a system than it is already 
provided we let this serve as an encouragement for detail^ 
research and not a^ a substitute or sedative We have ideas 
rooted m our mmd of mtelligibihty S37stem and unity which 
go further than anythmg that can be presented m our ex 
penence and these give us a not irrational hope that they 
may be fulfilled m some fashion if not m the wofld of ex- 
perience at any rate m a reality behind expeiience We 
cannot prove them or turn them into d efinit e concepts we 
must not treat them as metapnysical or scientific dogmas 
hut they have been of supreme value to science by providmg 
it with an ideal and a policy 
Somewhat different is Kant s treatment of those ideas of 
reason which he regarded as essential for rehgion or for a 
philosophical ethics These — God freedom and immortality 
— Kant means not merely to hold out as hopes but definitely 
to assert as reahties He does not hke the Als Oh school 
hold merely that we must act as if there were a God though 
there may be no God nor does he mean that propositions 
about God are valid only as expressmg our practical or our 
emotional attitude towards reahty and not as asserting objec 
tive facts It IS on the contrary quite certam that Kant 
believed m God freedom and immortality The idea of God 
IS for him regulative as opposed to constitutive only be- 
cause it is not logically or scientifically provable and is not 
a definite clearly mtelligible concept capable of being em 
ployed m a way that wiH give it concrete empincal content '■ 
but it IS still for him an object of justifiable subjectively 
certam behef Kant s protest was mainly agamst the attempt 
to employ it in order to remove scientific and metaphysical 
difficulties and agamst the assumption that it had the same 
kind of logical status as a scientific concept which must be 
prease dear cut and usable m deaJmg with empincal data 
and the same applies to freedom and immortality His account 
of the nght philosophical attitude towards the fundamental 
concepts of rehgion is masterly and holds the balance adrmr 
ably between the sceptic and the unreasonable dogmatist 
1 ‘W'hat content it has is supplied by ethics 
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Historically its effects have been very great, but few who 
have been influenced by it have succeeded so well in hitting 
the middle path, for his doctrme is hable to grave abuses 
both by those who make use of his theoretical agnosticism 
to bolster up irrational and unfounded views and those who 
reduce religious behefs to mere fictions and yet thmk they 
can preserve their value for life and practice 



CHAPTER IV 

THE THEORY OF INTERNAL RELATIONS 

§ I An Analysis of Internal and External ^ 

T he doctrine that all relations ® are internal is com- 
monly held to entail two very important conse 
quences In the first place the doctnne is usually 
thought both by advocates and opponents to lead to some 
form of epistemological idealism For if aU rdations are m 
temai the relation between cognition and its object will 
share this character and it would seem to many to follow 
that the object cognised is made or changed by our cogm 
tion of it The fallacy involved m this argument I have 
pomted out elsewhere ® though no doubt the mtemal rela 
tions view m some of its interpretations would entail a much 
closer unity between the two than would be adimtted by 
a realist 

There is however another very important consequence 

^ My conclusions from the long and oompLcated argument of this 
section are given on pp 136-7 

‘ It may be asked whether I regaird relations as holding between 
substances or between quahties or states of substances The answer 
IS — sometimes one way sometimes the other Subsrajices are related 

to each other and so are qualities and states of different substances 
or of the same substance Further any relation between states or 
qualities of two substances entails a relation between the substances 
1 e the relation of having states or qualities related m this way This 
explains why e,g causality and sunilanty are treated sometimes as 
relations between things and sometimes as relations between qualities 
or states of things We say alike — this coat is similar to that (in 
some unspecified quahties) and the colour of the two coats is similar 
or the two coats are in a similar state of disrepair and agam we speak 
sometimes of things and sometimes of events or qualities as the cause 
of a given effect m a thmg A causes B implies A has stares or 
qualities connected with B by the relation of causality but to have 
states or qualities related m this way itself constitutes a real relatiou 
between A and B A is similar to B is equivalent to A has some 
charactemtic similar to or identical with a characteristic of B 
»Ch 11 sect 4 
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■which I ■think really would follow from the doctnne m ques- 
tion m the sense m which that doctrme is usually held and 
wo^ald mvoive a totally different ■view of reality from any 
that could be established on another view of relations For 
if It IS true that all relations are mtemal m the sense usually 
given to the term by those who mamtam the so called theory 
of mtemal relations it would seem to follow and I think 
really would follow that reality is a unity of a type some- 
thmg like that postulated by the coherence theory and we 
are near to Bradley s conclusion that we could know no one 
thing fully without knowing ever3d:hmg else also 

But this IS talking vaguely as usual m controveisy the 
terms round which the dispute centres axe used m several 
different senses and it is necessary to distmgmsh these before 
we can proceed ■with the discussion I wish m3;self — and I 
am qmte certain any readers ■will before long wish far more 
strongly still — that we could have been spared this labour 
but "there is no doubt that the expression mtemal relations 
has m the course of the controversy been used in each of the 
different senses to be distinguished here and I thmk that 
the idealist theory of relations has gone astray through fail- 
ing to make the distinctions m question I am most pain 
fully aware that this section wdl m consequence be very 
complicated but for this a large share at least of the blame 
must be borne by those who have used the words so ambigu 
ously 

!Now etymologically internal relations should mean rela 
tions between elements within a given whole and external 
relations should mean relations between that whole (or 
elements m that whole) and something outside the whole 
(By outside I mean not spatially outside but other than 
and not included in whether parti^y or wholly ) But this 
IS clearly not what is meant by the distmction m the form 
m which it has become a subject of controversy though some 
writers on the subject may have been influenced by this 
sense of "the words To maintain m this sense that all rela/- 
tions are internal would obviously be sheer nonsense unless 
the whole m question was ev«ythmg that is m which case 
it ■would be a tautology I?o doubt particulaT relations may 
be described as internal or external in this sense relatively 
to a particular whole but we can leave the sense aside for 
our purpose We shall find quite enough diffeient mean 
mgs of the terms which have been the centre of controversy 
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Without introducing a single one beyond what is absolutely 
necessary 

In the first place it is sometimes said that all relations 
are internal m the sense that they all fail withm the nature 
of the related terms This defhiition while etymologically 
more justifiable than most involves many ambiguities and 
confusions If we mean by the nature of a thmg its full 
nature and do not mclude only its essential characteristics 
this may be mte’yireted as mdudmg everything which is 
predicable of it ard so all its relational characteristics with 
out exception however unimportant they may seem ^ We 
may then say that any relation falls within the nature 01 both 
or all the terms that it relates if by this is meant srnipiy 
that whenever r relates A to B A has the characteristic 
of standing in the relation r to B and B has the character- 
istic of standmg m the converse relation to A but this wiH 
not carry us very far It is an important fact about rela 
tions that no instance of a relation can occur as a self sub 
sistent entity but only m conjunction with terms which 
possess the characteristic of standing m that relation but 
if by nature be meant essential nature it does not follow 
at least without further argument that relations fall withm 
the nature of either or both ® related terms Further it is 
not striptly speaking the relation which falls withm their 
nature even m the extended sense of nature but the 
characteristic of standing m the relation It is not true that 

between or alongside of' is predicable of me but only 
the relational characteristic of being between the table and 
the door or alongside of the table 

And if the use of the terms nature and rdation is 
misleading and ambiguous so is the use of the spabal meta 
phor of withm and without Spatial metaphors may in 
deed sometimes provide the least mconvement way of i^er- 

^ Mr Bertrand Rnssell exaggeratedly says Tlie wliole pomt of 
view (of the Hegelians) turns upon the notioii of the nature of 
the thing which seems (1 e according to the latter) to mean aU 
the truths about the thing {Problems of Philosophy p 334) Dr 
McTaggart uses nature to mean all the quahtzes of a thmg {The 
Naiwe of Existence vol I p 64) including the qualities of standmg 
in the various relations in which it stanas (id p 116) The latter are 
what I have called relational characteristics 

* For the sake of convenience I have sometimes spoken as if all 
relations were dja-thc but my statements could easily be expanded 
so as to cover rdations with more than two terms Nor do I neces- 
sarily rule twt the possibility of a, term standmg in some relation to itself 
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rmg to non spatial facts but the present one is disqualified 
for this purpose by two serious faults In the first place it 
suggests that a relation stands to each of its terms as part 
to whole which is certainly not the case A relation could 
not connect its terms could not do its work of relatmg if 
it were not something more than part of either or severely 
of aH its terms If the difficulty is met by sajmg that it 
IS not the relation but the characteristic of standing m the 
relation which falls within the nature of each term we have 
still committed the error of confusing a characteristic ^ and 
a part When we say that A stands in the relation to B 
we do not mean that standing m the relation r to B is 
part of A A characteristic of X is predicable of X but of 
a whole we cannot predicate its parts only the characteristic 
of havmg these parts 

Further while X cannot be within A in the spatial sense 
without being wholly within and cannot be both withm and 
without A the fact that a relation falls withm A in the 
sense given does not imply that its whole nature is included 
m A This descnption ignores the external reference which 
IS the most essential feature of a relation and this being so 
it IS not even clear that m the sense in question a relation 
cannot be both internal and external Even if we are speak 
ing not of relations but of relational characteristics 4t seems 
obvious that the whole nature of a relational characteristic 
IS not exhausted when we have described it as characterismg 
the term to which it belongs For its reference to another 
term is also essential to it otherwise it would not be a 
tional characteristic at all Nor is any metaphor necessary 
here To say that a relation falls within the nature of a 
thing IS only true if it means no more than that the thmg 
stands m that relation to somethmg and if this is all that 
]ys meant it is better to say so * 

^ I can a cbaractens-hc of X whatever can be predicated of X thus 
including under this heading both non relational qualities and the 
property of standing m any specific relation i e all relational 
properties Both, d^ses of chaj^tenstics are in an important sense 
attributes of the term and so in a sense qualify it but it is perhaps 
best to avoid the words attribute and property in this connection 
because of their logical and metaphysical associations and to confine 
quality to non relational characteristics {I am not usmg charac 
terise m Mr Johnson s sense in which it la opposed to inherence 

* Under this heading comes Breidley s d^mtion of intemally 
related as meanuig that the element itsdf and not merely some 
thing else is qualified by the relation I p 127 note 14 added 
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The second meaning of mtemal relation is a relation 
essential to its terms This sense can easily be denved 
from the first if we interpret the nature of a thing more 
strictly so as to exclude all characteristics which seem super- 
ficial The theory of internal relations is consequently 
often criticised on the ground that so far from all relations 
bemg essential to their terms some relations in which a 
thing stands are quite unimportant to it ^ One of the causes 
which have hmdered the acceptance of the theory as usually 
understood and of the allied coherence theory has been the 
erroneous supposition that an advocate of such views was 
bound to maintam that all relations are essential to their 
terms a proposition which when apphed to the relation be- 
tween any particular human being and a meteor fifty million 
miles away or a mammoth in the Ice Ages seemed utterly 
absurd Even if everything is related to everything else all 
science depends on makmg a distinction between the rela 
tions which are important ® and significant and those which 

m 2nd edition) That a relation must (at least to some extent) 
qualify its terms is used by him as an argument against external 
relations but he does not show how it follows from this that a relation 
cannot be external m the other senses of the term for this is clearly 
not all that he means by external E g he gives also the quite difierent 
definition of external as making no difference to its terms Nor 
is the word quahfy at all appropriate For {«) it ignores the dis 
traction between qualities which alone quahfy and relations and 
suggests quite inconsistently with Bradley s real intentions that he 
means to reduce all relations to qualities and (&) it confuses a relation 
with the characteristic of standing m thatrelation Professor Joachim 
also asserts as an essential part of the doctrme of mternal relations 
that a relation quahfies its terms {The Nature of Truth p ii) 

^ It has been objected to my treatment that important is not 
the natural meaning of essential It is clear however that one 
sense of essential has reference to the distinction between essence 
and accident and emce both on my own view and on that of the 
idealist philosophers whose doctrine of relations I am discussing this 
distinction can in the case of concrete objects only be regarded as one 
either of degree or of convention it resolves itself into the distinction 
between the more and the less important Further er en if essential 
IS not the same as importajit it is clear that to show that a relation 
makes no appreciable difference to a thmg is to show that it does not 
belong to the essence of the thing in the sense m which essence is 
contrasted with accadent Even if what is important is not necessarily 
essential m this sense certainly what is ummportaiit cannot be 
Another sense in which relations may be held to be essential to their 
terms I shall discuss later 

* Usually this means causally important We call something im 
porfcant usually either because it produces effects which are very 
9 
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are quite unimportant and superficial and since most rela 
tions of a thing could be altered without changing the thmg 
much it seems that most relations of a thing fail mto the 
latter class It seems clear also that this is often so with 
the relation between cogmtion and its object m the case 
of most of the thmgs I know it is a very unimportant fact 
for the thmg krown that it happens to be known by me 
and sometimes at least it is a very unimportant fact for me 
that I happen to know it This is true but to dismiss the 
arguments of any considerable idealist philosopher about rela 
tions simply on these grounds is unfair we cannot say that 
the ideal^ts denied that some relations are unimportant to 
their terms but at the most that thej did not sufficiently 
emphasise this fact m their exposition This was partly be 
cause it IS impossible to draw a hard and fast Ime between 
relations which are important and relations which are unim 
portant But the same apphes to most distmctions it holds 
of the qualities of a thmg for mstance as well as of its rela 
tions But while the coherence theory asserts that every 
thmg IS relevant to everything else it does not deny the 
different degrees of relevance without which science would 
be impossible However the term essential may be used 
without reference to the distmction between essence and acci 
dent and may imply not that the relation is very npportant 
m the ordmary sense but only that the terms related could 
not be the same if the relation were absent and this is un 
doubtedly mvolved in the mtemal relations view as usually 
held but it IS better to express this mterpretation of the 
view more clearly under a later headmg 
Thirdly some forms of the mtemal relations view commit 
the definite error of implicitly reducing relations to qualities 
This IS mvolved in the logical doctrme that all propositions 
are of the subject predicate form and m the theory that 

numerous and extensive in range or because it produces effects to 
which w© attribute great value positive or negative It is impossible 
precisely to- dedne the distinction between important and nrumportaat 
any more than the distmction between great and small but differences 
m d^ee of importance are still real as axe differences m degree of 
size Again (and here the parall^ wuth size brealrs down) what is 
more nxiportant in one respect e g economically may be less important 
jn another e g culturally but that does not prevent the one being 
really more and the other really less important m each respect A.t 
any rate if some relations axe not objectively more important than 
others m respect at least of the difference tney mahe to a given process 
there is an end of physical science or reasonable practical achon 
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the subject includes all its predicates analytically from which 
Leibniz deduced the non mteraction of the monads It is 
all too easy to interpret the phrase within the nature of 
m a sense which will have this effect and to be misled by 
the fact that a proposition assertmg a relation can be put 
m the verbal form A is related to B by relation r or A 
has the quahty of being related to B by relation r into 
treating relations as if they were really simply qualities Such 
a view carelessly obliterates or ignores one of the most funda 
mental distmctions of philosophy and at once leads to a 
vicious infinite regress for we need other relations to relate 
the quahties and these relations bemg still really qualities 
need others ad tnfimtum If relations are reduced to quali- 
ties they will not do their distmctive work of relating Mr 
Bertrand Russell said m 1924 that he meant by the doctrme 
of external relations 

pnmanly this that a relational proposition is not m general 
logically equivalent formally to one or more subject predicate 
propositions Stated more precisely Given a relational proposi 
tional function z R y it is not in general the case that we 
can find predicates ct y such that for all values of x and y 
X R y IS equivalent to xa y§ (x y)y ^ (whore {xy) stands for the 
whole consisting of x and y) or to any one or two of these This 
and thi^ only is what I mean to affiim when I assert the doctrme 
of external relations and this dearly is at least part of what Mr 
Bradley demes when he asserts the doctrme of internal relations ® 

I am inclined to agree with the doctrme of external rela- 
tions thus mterpreted but do not think that this is what is 
usually meant by it In particular I must dissent from Mr 
Russell s mterpretation of Bradley who so far from reducing 
relations to qualities makes it an essential part of his argu 
ment for the merely phenomenal character of all the objects 
of our thought that they cannot be thus reduced and that 
quahties are nothing without relations ® It is true that 
Bradley regards relations as unreal but he puts qualities m 
the same position * Likewise Bosanquet says m so many 
words that relations cannot be reduced to qualities nor 
qualities to relations ® Leibmz who did commit the error 

^ I assume that « ^ y stand for any notM'elatioKal ciharactenstics 

* Contemporaiy Bnftsh Philosophy Fvyst Senes p 371 

* Appearance and Reahiy p 26 

* V Appearance and Reahiy pp 20-1 

^ togte 2nd ed- p 27P 
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in question was not a member of the school of philosophers 
usually associated with the theory of internal relations 
But m any case we shall do well to dismiss as quite untenable 
the view that all relations are mternal m the third sense as 
in the second sense of the term while \ Dicing a strong doubt 
whether it is fair to accuse leading idealists of having held 
that all relations are internal m either of these senses 

Fourthly the mtemal view of relations may be taken as 
simply asserting the fact that relations involve some kmd of 
genume unity between their terms As Professor Laird says ^ 

Ultimately the question is whether a relation between 
can describe a genuine connection or unity between the things 
If It can there is no mystery for the fact ex hypothesi is intf^lh 
gible If it cannot such relations do not relate and are unintelii 
gible if they pretend to do what they cannot do 

Many idealist philosophers have however shown the ten 
dency to leap at once from this mere assertion of some unity 
to the view that everything is bound up m a unity of a par 
ticularly dose and mtunate nature with everything else But 
because there is some connection between two related thmgs 
we must not therefore jump to the condusion that they are 
as much a unity as are different states or ideas of the same 
mmd or different qualities of the same thmg A fallacy of 
this type seems to me to form part of the basis of Spinoza s 
monism He assumes that because if we define substance 
as somethmg absolutely independent there cannot be more 
than one substance in the world therefore every particular 
thmg IS a mode of the same substance m a sense which gives 
it a merely adjectival being But it does not follow because 
thmgs are related eg causally that therefore they are re- 
lated as dosely as are different characteristics of the same 
substance He and his followers have not shown that there 
IS no middle term between no relation at all and such a dose 
relation as that nor refuted the common sense view that 
there is a distmetion between the relation which holds Iwtween 
different things and that which holds between different quali 
ties of the same thing so that the world may consist of a 
number of different things which are causally related but 
have not the intimate relation that constitutes one substance 
m the more usual sense of the term Because things are 
causally related to each other and therefore are not separate 

* Knowledge Belief and Opmum p 214 
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substances m the sense of being absolutely independent it 
does not necessarily follow that they are mere qualities it 
does not necessarily follow as many Hegehans have held 
that because human minds depend on each other in many 
ways they all constitute one single Mind ^ When we have 
said that a relation entails the unity of the related terms we 
have said very little for if we are asked what the degree and 
nature of that unity is we can only answer that it is ]ust the 
kind of unity which consists m bemg united by that specific 
relation When we nave given the relation we have already 
defined the nmty which it mvolves This may be very shght 
as when the relation is mere coexistence at the same time 
or very dose as when it is compresence as a part of the same 
state of consciousness To speak of the nmty mvolved m 
all relation is of little value except as a warning against the 
more extreme plurahsts who sometimes talk as if there were 
hardly any connection or unity m the umverse at all but 
smce everything in the physical universe is related m some 
way (if only by the relation of spatial distance) to everything 
else relation is compatible with a high degn^ of separate 
ness unless some specific proof can be given to sho\f that 
the world is really much more of a unity than it appears 
to be 

Professor Laird also criticises strongly a certam interpreta 
tion of the internal relations view which we may t^e as 
our fifth sense 

It IS possible to assert with some confidence he says that 
if A has some relation r to B it is not only logically conceivable 
that A and B retain their characters unraodifi^ in the relation 
but it IS logically inconceivable that they should not do so Rela 
tions hold between terms and form or express a tie between those 
very terms Thus m the propositions 3 is greater than 3 and 

3 IS greater than i one and the same 3 occurs m both pro 
positions not a 3 modified by its relation to 3 m the first instance 
and a different 3 modified by its relation to 1 m the second in 
stance Either the whole rdational way of regarding things is 
mythopoeic or this identity of terms mus+ be preserved ® 

Qearly he is right in holding that no tolerable view of 
relations can be incompatible with the fact that the same 
term may stand m different relations and he is also as I 

* Cf also- Lotze s argument from causal connection to monism 

® Knowledge Bd'ief and Opvmon pp 78-9 cf alan CoOk Wilson. 
Statement m%d Inference vol I p 71 fi 
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contend elsewhere ^ right m holding that it cannot be true 
that all relations alter or modify their terms if by this is 
meant that they cause a change m their terms If A and 
B are to stand m a relation at all they must first have a 
certam character of their own and this character is not made 
by the relation in question Relations we may say then 
are all external m tlie sense that any relation presupposes 
a certam character in the terms related which is itself not 
due to and not modified or constituted by the relation in 
question But for all that it might still weU be the case 
that the relation was internal in the different senses dis 
cussed later that its character followed from the character 
of the terms and that the terms could not be the same if 
the relation were different The nature of the number five 
IS not modified or constituted by the fact that it is the cube 
root of 125 for the points made by Professor Laird clearly 
apply m this case yet that they stand m the relation in 
question follows from the nature of the terms and five could 
not be what it is without bemg the cube root of 12^ Pro- 
fessor Laird seems to me therefore wrong in concluding from 
the argument I have quoted taken alone (and he cites no 
other argument) that 

It follows that in so far as some known object O stands in 
the relation of being known to an ego E it cannot be logically 
inferred that 0 is therefore different from what it would be if 
it were quite alone or from what it would be if related to some- 
thing that IS not an ego at all ^ 

I thmk the proposition is true but to maintain that it 
follows from the argument given involves a confusion between 
two senses of internal relation 

Sixthly Bosanquet defines mtemal relations as relations 
grounded in the nature of the related terms ® By this must 
presumably be meant that their presence depends * on and is 
determmed e/ith&r causal^ or logically by characteristics of their 
terms This is undoubtedly true of some relations e g the 
mathematical relations,, also similarity and difference That 

1 Ch II sect 4 * Id p 79 

® Logic p 277 ff 2iid end cf Taylor Rleme^is of Meiaphystcs 
P 141 

* A may be said to depend on B wholly when A could not occur 
without B and follows necessarily from B alone and to depend on B 
partly when the presence of B la a necessary though not a sufficient 
condition of the presence of A 
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7 IS half of 14 or that something bine differs in colour from 
somethmg red can undoubtedly be deduced ^rom the mtrmsic 
nature of the terms But on the other hand the relation of 
phj^sical contiguity between Professor Stouts Manual and 
Professor Ward s Psychological Principle in my bookshelf 
obviously does not follow from the nature of the books thus 
related since an external agent myself placed them together 
and might equally weE have put other books side by side 
instead But even here we cannot say that the intrinsic nature 
of the books had nothing to do with the relation They 
certainly would not have been put together on my bookshelf 
if they had not both been books and if we may mclude m 
then intrinsic nature not only their physical form bnt also 
their subject matter the fact that they are both psychology 
books IS not irrelevant for I make a habit of putting on the 
same shelves books dealmg with similar subjects ^ The occur- 
rence of this relation is therefore partly due to their mtnnsic 
nature but not wholly due to this both because my inter 
vention as an external agent was required and because the 
general rule I have mentioned does not fix which particular 
psychology books I put side by side so that the Manual 
might as far as this is concerned have equally well been 
neighbour to any of the other books on the subject I possess 
This illiistration shows how even a relation of a very arbi 
trary kmd may be and commonly is due partly to the 
nature of the i^ated terms Mere juxtaposition and dis 
tance m space are usually taken as the best examples of 
purely external relations yet even these depend partly on 
the diaracter of the objects related For whatever is thus 
related must at least be spatial itself and have an mtrmsic 
nature compatible with that and again it must be intnnsi- 

^ Here what dependence and determination there is is causal not 
logical (though it is never a relation but only its occurrence at a given 
time and place which can be said to be caused) but the idealists 
to whom we are referring are thinking of r€dations as grounded in 
a very wide sense which covers both causal and logical grounding 
Different as logical and causal necessity may be it does seem clear 
that they have somethmg in common which may be earpressed by the 
words follow from depend determine and that it is an important 
fact about relations that they are' grounded m their terms m this 
sense In all cases the nature of the terms is vdevtmt to the relations 
in which they stand to each other Anyhow the view we are discussing 
cannot be stated unless we axe allowed to use dependence and 
determination in this wider sense The relation between causal 
and logics! necessity will be considered later 
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cally of such, a nature that it reacts upon the causes which 
have opemted on it m such a way is to lead to or at least 
be compatible with its occupying the position it now does 
For instance the articles I mentioned abo^e would not have 
occupied the position they now do if they had been too 
heavy for me to lift them or hquid or for any reason in 
capable of standing on a bookshelf \^e can mdeed go to 
the length of sa3nng that m all cases wheie terms stand m 
a relation this circumstance is partly dependent on and due 
to the nature of the terms m question The only altema 
tive would be to hold either that the presence of some rela 
tions IS altogether independent of anythmg else in the um 
verse inclu<£ng their own terms ^ or that m some cases a 
thu-d term C could produce a relation between A and B 
absolutely irrespective of the nature of A and B which is 
impossible since the nature of A and B must at any rate be 
such as to be amenable to Cs causal mfluence For a rela 
tion to occur at all a necessary though not alwa3re a suffi 
cient condition of its occurrence must be found in the nature 
of Its terms The qualities of a term are relevant to the rela 
tions m which it can stand. 

In the first place a relation if it is to be a relation at all 
must unite some temw Secondly most if not all kmds of 
rdation presuppose a specific common character usually or 
always of the type called by Mr Johnson a determmable 
m the related tenns without which the assertion of the 
specific relation would be not merely false but absurd m 
the way in which the questions — ^is virtue yellow ’ or is the 
British Constitution a triangle ? — are absurd to anybody who 
knows m the barest outline what the words mean Spatial 
relations presuppose m this way the common determinable 
of extension arithmetical relations the common determmable 
of number the relation of smulanty presupposes some com 
mon determmable m the determmate value of which the 
objects are said to be similar the relations of enmity or love 
the common determmable of emotional capacity the relatron 
of causality * the common character of being events or con 

* Bradley argues Uiat if they were external, relatiojia would have 
to be thinkable apart from any terms at all {Essays on Tmth and 
Eealtiy pp 238 291) 

® As commonly understood There may be other senses of cans 
ahty xn whmb it may connect tsros one or more of which are not 
events or continuants in time but that relation it it occurs is a 
different relation from the causality known to us though analogous 
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tiixuants in tune and perhaps membership m some specific 
causal system 

Further not only do most or all relations presuppose a 
common determmable but also the number and kmd of rela 
tions into which anything can enter under given circumstances 
are at least very much limited by the determmate values of 
the determinables which qualify it at the time I cannot 
indeed whenever A stands m a given spatial relation to B 
say that it could not have stood m that relation if its shape 
or weight had Iffien different (eg if Wards Principles of 
Psychology had been an ounce heavier than it is that pre^ 
sumably would have made no difierence to its place on my 
bookshelf next to Stouts Manual) but I can say that its 
shape and weight as causal conditions are most important 
factors in determining the spatial relations into which a thmg 
enters For a book to stand m my bookshelf at all its weight 
and size must fall withm certain relatively narrow limits 
and m the natural world apart from human control the posi- 
tions and so the spatial relations of things seem to be deter 
mmed causally mainly by the detenmnate values of a few 
determmahles ( prunary qualities) which characterise the 
thmgs related Only while we may say of a relation that 
its presence logically presupposes a certain determinable we 
cannot ^ay that it logically presupposes but only that it is 
causally deteimmed partly by the determmate value of that 
determinable This is an important distmction often slurred 
over too readily by idealists 

In the case of the cognitive relation it is difficult to find 
a determinable common to both terms which is logically 
presupposed by the relation but it is still qmte dear that 
the determinate characteristics of the terms play a large part m 
causally detennming whether and when a given mmd enters 
mto that relation with something Which facts I come to 
know IS a circumstance that depends partly on the specific 
nature of the facts partly on my mterests and my capacity 
and so on my psychology It is also clear that the cognitive 
relation always logically presupposes m one of its terms certam 
determmables, namely those which are mvolved m being a mind 

But if we use detenmne m a wide sense to cover both 
logical and causal determination we may say that the occur- 

to it A theologian would not regard God as cause of the world in 
qmte the same sense as one phenomenal event is regarded as cause of 
another 
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rence of a relation is alwa]^ at least partly determined by 
the intrinsic nature of its terms though it is as I have said 
important to note that we can only mamtam this if we m 
elude under determming both the case -where B is « pnon 
deduc ble from A and the case where A is part cause of B 
With the same qualification we may say that it partly 
depends on qualities m its terms m the sense of partly 
depend which was defined above ^ where I said that A. might 
be desenbed as dependmg partly on B when the presence 
of B is a necessary though not a sufficient condition of the 
presence of A In this sense rt is obvious that any rela 
tion depends on qualities m its terms It could not be present 
at all if its terms were not characterised by a certam deter 
mmable and if their determmate qualities withm this and 
other subordmate determmables did not fall within certain 
hmits and in cases where the entry of two terms mto a rela- 
tion IS causally conditioned some quahties of the terms always 
form a necessary part of its causal conditions For A and 
B cannot he causally detemuned to enter mto the relation 
f unless the nature of A and B is such that the external causes 
•which determme them produce just these effects and none 
of the mfimte number of other itemative effects which are 
logically conceivable So far from relations being mdepen 
dent of their terms the qualities of their terms are most 
rele-vant to the occurrence of the relations 

Seventhly an mtemal relation is often described as a 
relation which makes a difference to its terms ® It might 
be thought that make a difference meant cause a change 
in but it IS perfectly obvious that everjdhing cannot be 
related m this way I suppose however that what is meant 
IS not that the relation causes a difference but that the terms 
would necessarily have been different from what they are if 
they had not been thus related This formula cannot he 

^ p 126 n 3 

•Eg Professor Taylor {Elmients of Meiaphysics p 147J defines 
ex-teinal relations as relations -wlucb make no diSerence in tke qualities 
tliey relate On p X41 he defines -them as relations -which are in 
dependent of the special qualities of -their terms as though the two 
meami^s were convertible Bosanquet iJLogic 2nd ed p 277) says 
-that what he is concerned to maintain, m the doctnne of internal rations 
IS that relations are so connected -with -the properties of their terms 
that any altera-tion of relations involves an alteration of propertieB 
and vtoe versa but he adds that he prefers the espression rdevant 
relations to internal relations It might have saved a good deal 
of confusion if aU the advocates of mteinal relations had done so 
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applied to relations between abstract nniT/ersals eg the 
relation of equality between the pure number 4 and 3 + 2 
because we cannot speak of the possibihty of an abstract 
universal being different from what it is but only to relations 
between concrete terms ^ but smce I only discuss the latter 
class of relations I need not try to reword the definition so as 
to cover relations between univerals also 

So the assertion that all relations are mternal m this sense 
means that whe’-e two ® terms are related in some specific 
way it IS alwaj^ true that they could ® not both * have been 
what they are ® without the relation bemg present ® This 
IS true e g of most or all quantitative relations and of the 
relation of similarity or difterence If P is half the size of Q 
or greater than Q or similar to Q m a given quality it follows 
that if the relabon had not been present the terms P and Q 
could not both have been what they in fact are 

It IS worth notmg however that in all cases of relations 
between concrete terms one of the terms could have been the 
same without the relation bemg present (or to cover the case 
of multiple relations let us say ^ but one of the terms related) 
If P is two and Q four cubic inches m size P must bear the 
relation half the size of to Q but it does not follow that P 
would still stand m that relation to Q if Q were different in 
size Tl*ere are mdeed thinkers who claim to have shown that 
no one fact in the universe could have been different from what 
it IS without everything else bemg different but until and 
unless this is proved we must not assume it in our defimtions 
If it be established later we can draw the conclusion then 
At present let us call a relation internal m this sense if it is 
such that both of the terms could not have been what they are 
without the relatiion holding between them 

^ I have to thank Professor G E Moore for pointing out this limita 
tion in the definition proposed by himself m PJnlosofhtcal SPudtes 
{p 283 fE ) * Or more 

* A^in -we mnst mteipret could as covenug both causal and 
logical possibility 

* Or all but one thus covermg multiple relations 

^With one reservation mentioned below (p 132) 

* This os the only sense in which it might be mamtained with any 
show of reason that all relations are essential to their terms 1 e 
it might be said that their terms could not exist withont them on 
the ground that if they were at ah different quahtatively they would 
not be the same terms In the other sense irf essejitiad mentioned 
earlier {p. 121) rt would be simply absurd to say that all relations 
axe essential to them tenns 
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There are two fallacies to be avoided in connection with, 
this sense of internal In the first place it is clear that if 
A and B are related at all they must both be different m one 
respect at least from what they would be m the absence of the 
relation inasmuch as they both possess the characteristic 
which they assuredly would not otherwise possess of standing 
m this relation But obvioudy this is not what is meant by 
the mtemal theory of relations otherwise it would be a mere 
tautology of no value It obviously means that the terms 
would be different m some other respect or respects also if the 
relation were not present and we cannot straightway mfei 
this from the fact that they are different m this one respect 
If any persons have been led to beheve or thmk they believe 
in the mternal theory of relations by confusing these two 
propositions they have committed a fallacy 

Secondly granted that A and B are rdiated by the relation 
r and something else C is not related to B by the relation r 
it follows necessarily a pnon that C is not identical with A 
but we cannot therefore conclude that it is impossible that A 
could be what it is if it did not stand m the relation to B 
That IS the propositions A is related to B by r and C is not 
related to B by f entail C is not A by fte same principle 
as governs the ordmary second figure syllogism but it does 
not follow that the proposition C is not related to B by r 
would entail C is not A apart from the proposition that A 
IS in fact related to B by r To argue that it would is like 
concluding that because m the syllogism PaM S^M SeP the 
conclusion follows from both premisses therefoie it follows 
from the second alone ^ This fallacy seems to be mvolved in 
Dr McTaggart s argument m The Nature of Existence ® to the 
effect that no quahty of a substance could be difierent while 
leaving the others unchanged For he mdudes under 
quality what I have called relational characteristics le 
the characteristics which, consist m standing m specific relations 
I do not thmk however that these two mistakes axe the 
whole or the mam cause of the prevalence of the belief that 
relations are mtemal in the seventh sense of the word ® That 

1 The fallacy is refuted at length by Professor G E Moore {Philo- 
sophical Studios p 289 S ) 

•YqI I §109 

3 1 e la tire sense m which it signifies that they make a diSerence 
to their terms or that their terms could not both have been what 
they are if the relation had not been present 
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sense the one under d on is perhaps the most important 

sense m which relations are mamtamed to be internal If the 
internal view is true m this sense it means that all reality 
IS an mterconnected system such that a difierence m one part 
would always mvolve a difference m others 
There axe two mam reasons which account for the wide 
prevalence of the view 

(a) The first depends on a confusion between the siirfh and 
the seventh senses of mtemal or on the assumption that the 
sixth sense implies the seventh It seemed impossible to 
conceive that a relation could xeaUy relate its terms could 
as e g Bradley puts it hold its terms together if it were not 
som^ow rooted in their nature and we have seen already 
that all relations must be at least partly rooted m the nature 
of their terms if by that is meant as I suppose is the case 
that they must follow from their terms or from a set of condi 
tions including their terms as relevant and even essential parts 
But if a relation was thus rooted m the nature of its terms it 
seemed clear that it could not be absent without the nature 
of the terms bemg different ^ So much mdeed would follow 
logically from the ordmary rules of the hypothetical syllogism 
if it were the case that the nature of the terms constitute the 
whole condition from which the relation followed For m 
that case ^upposmg a 5 to stand for the nature of the respective 
terms and r for the rdation we could truly say — ^if x y 
a b then x and y are related by r and from that follows — ■ 
if X and y were not related by r then they would not ht a h 
j e if the relation were absent both the terms could not be what 
they are This is clearly the case with the very numerous 
relations which do admittedly follow solely from the nature 
of their terms If it is a fact that A is half of B or that A is 
similar to B m quality x we have a relation which follows solely 
from the nature of the related terms and these relations could 
certainly not be absent without A or B bemg different from 
what they are * It would not mdeed be necessary for both 
terms to be different but at le^t one must be so 
But the position is changed when we consider cases where 
the terms only constitute part though an essential paxt of the 

‘ E g Taylcsr of Metaphystcs p 148) insists that unless 

a relation makes a difference to its terms (my seventh sense) it can 
have no foundation in tbor nature (my siirth sense) 

* In rejects other than, the characteristic of standing or not steinding 
m the relation m question 
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conditions from which the relation follows In that case we 
cannot say that one of the terms would have to he different if 
the relation were absent for smce the relation is not due to the 
nature of the terms alone but to other conditions also we can 
only argue that if the relation were absent either one of the terms 
or one or more of these other conditions would be different 
Hence the seventh sense does not as might have been thought 
follow from the success of the arguments used to establish the 
sixth for these only succeeded in establishing partial not 
complete determmation of the relation by its teims and the 
argument from the sixth to the seventh sense is valid only if 
the determination is complete not partial 

(6) What has been perhaps even more influential m leading 
to the widespread adoption of this view of relations is the 
conception of the world as a causal system a conception so 
strongly suggested and supported by physical science at the 
tune when this doctrine of relations was at its zemth though 
much less strongly to day But owing to its length I shall 
for the present defer my discussion of the argument from 
causality 

Now it IS dear that every existent Isnown by us is related 
to every other by some relation which is internal m the seventh 
sense For every existent that we know is similar to every 
other m some respect if only m the respects of existing m time 
and confoimmg to the necessary truths of logic and similarity 
is a relation of such a kind that wherever it relates two terms 
it is true that if it had been absent the terms could not have 
been the same m other respects But this does not prove 
that reality is a system of the kind contemplated by the 
advocates of mtemd relations for most relations are at least 
pnma facte not of this character e g the spatial relations of 
a thing to other things might well it would seem be different 
even though its other characteristics were the same 

It IS worth noting however that ra some instances of such 
relations (e g half of ) we can from laiowledge of one term 
plus the fact that it stands m the relation to somethmg infer 
some determinate characteristic m the other term while m 
other mstances of relations which are also mtenial m the 
seventh sense e g difference ^ we can draw no such conclusion ® 

Where it is a relation, at all 

^ At least directly This is not meant to exclude the possitnlity 
that linowledge of the fuU nature of the term would imply knowledge 
of everything else 
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We cannot tell what colour anything has from, the mere 
knowledge that somethmg blue is different m colour from it 
Tins gives us then an eighth sense m which a relation might 
be internal or be held to be mtemal 1 e if the relation is 
conceived as such that from a knowledge of one term and the 
relation m which it stands to the other term we can infer with 
logical necessity that the oth» term possesses a certain de^ 
m%nate ^ or relatively determinate charactenstic other than the 
characteristic of standing m the relation m question Some 
of the relations of every existent are mtem^ m this sense 
since every existent is similar to some others and the relation 
of similarity if defined with sufficient precision is internal in 
the eighth sense ® 

But we must remark here that while it is true that m any 
case in which A and B really are similar or A is half the size 
of B the relation could not have been different without one of 
the terms being different it may still also be true that A 
could have existed without standmg m that relation at all 
For B may not be essential or even relevant to A though 
granted B A and B could not but stand m the relation It is 
obvious that if there is a particular lump of iron on Mars 
twice the size of a given lump of iron here the two lumps of 
iron are mtemally related in the seventh and eighth senses 
yet the existence of the one lump is m no way essential to the 
others existence and does not even make it the size it is 
It may be true that the first lump would have been what 
it IS if the other had, not existed at all though granted its 
existence it must stand m that relation to it But advo 
cates of mtemal relations undoubtedly commonly suppose 
them doctrine to imply that when two things are internally 
related the one could not have existed without standmg m 
that relation to the other So we have a nmth sense of mtemal 
relation according to winch A is mtemally related to B by the 

1 In the case of most relations we can infer from the knowledge of 
the relation that both terms are characterised by some value of a ca^n 
detevmmahle 

^ It might be thought that all things ate internally related to each 
other in the eighth sense of mternal since as we have seen they are 
all related by snmlanty in some respect or other but tbis does not 
follow because everything is certainly not similar to everything else 
m any detennmate chare^enstic (m the sense m which Ihe term is 
used in Johnson s Logic as opposed xq deteimmable) and I have dehned 
the eighth sense as applymg to detamamate or relatively determmate 
quaht^ not to determmahles or to pnrdy formal logical cl^actexistics 
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relation v when A could not exist unless B existed and was 
related to it hy r 

Finally we may distinguish between causal and logical 
dependence thus givmg a tenth sense of internal m which 
one term is not only dependent but logically dependent on its 
relation to the other and vic$ versa If as has often been held 
causality is or involves a species of logical entailment this tenth 
sense follow's from the ninth Most advocates of the internal 
relations view seem to have held that any particular thmg was 
not only causally but logically dependent on the other thingg 
to which it was related for they msist that it is self contra 
dictory (i e logically and not only causally impossible) without 
them Anybody who maintain^ that everything was inter 
nally related m this sense to the rest of reality would mean 
that reality was a system such that any one pait of it would 
ultimately be found to be logically incoherent and self contra 
dictory if abstracted from the rest but when seen m tlie light 
of the whole would be seen to follow from it by an inteJligible 
logical nexus and not merely coexist with the other things in 
the universe as a matter of fact This view seems altogether 
absurd to many thinkers at the present time but I am not by 
any means sure that the prevailing tendency of thought is a 
right one and at any rate the important part the view has 
played m the history of philosophy is sufficient justification 
for exaraming it 

To sum up we must admit that all relations are internal in 
the first and fourth senses i e they always presuppose terms 
which have the cnaracteristic of standmg in the relation m 
question and they mvolve a genume though perhaps very 
partial and limited unity between their terms We can 
positively deny that any relations are mtemal m the third 
sense because relations are not qualities and also m the fifth 
sense because they presuppose some positive character m the 
terms related which is not itself constituted (or even modified) 
by the relation the nature of no term being exhausted by any 
one relation We can also deny that ail relations are mternal 
in the sense of essential to their terms (second sense) while 
admitting that some are though we must add that the distinc- 
tion between essential and unessential is m most cases one 
rather of degree than of kmd We can assert that everyrelation 
foIlowB either logically or causally from the nature of its 
terms ox from a set of conditions mduding as necessary factors 
Its terms (sncth sense) bnt we cannot mfer from tins that 
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either of the terms could not be the same in other respects 
if the relation were not present In this (the seventh) sense 
we have neither proved nor disproved the proposition that all 
relations axe internal similarly with the eighth ninth and 
tenth senses distmguished by me These await further discus- 
sion They seem to constitute what idealist philosophers have 
chiefly m mmd when they assert that aU relations are mtemal 
Obviously what I have said about all relations wiU if true 
apply to any specific relation or relations mvolved m cognition 
but can we say anything further about such relation or rela 
tions that does not just follow from the general nature of aH 
relations ’ Now it is very difficult to determine exactly what 
are the relations mvolved m cognition It is sometimes con 
tended that the object of cognition is a proposition not a 
reahty but in discussions concemmg idealist epistemology the 
term object of cognition is never or hardly ever used in that 
sense and it is certainly the case that if we know a proposition 
to be true we thereby know m a very important sense of the 
word the objective fact to which the proposition refers What 
is the relation between this and the cognition of it If the 
fact is something appertammg to an event or contmuant m 
time there will no doubt be temporal and p’-obably causal 
relations between them but is there any relation which can 
be described as specifically cognitive ^ Our answer to this 
question wiU depend partly on our analysis of knowing (or 
our denial that it can be anal37sed) but m any case there is 
one relation (tnough there may be more) which must be 
regarded as specifically cognitive 1 e it cannot occur except 
m connection with a cognition ^ and must occur m so far as 
the aim of a cognition is achieved 
The relation of which I am thinking is the one which always 
subsists between a true judgment and the fact to which it 
refers and never between a false judgment and anything objec 
tive the relation which constitutes the truth of a jud^ent 
It has commonly been given the name correspondence and m 
the absence of another name m use I shall employ this word 
though it IS unforfimately a misleadmg expression for the 
relation cannot be reduced to copjang likeness parallelism in 
structure, or anjrthing of that kind ® The actual relation I 
think js unique and itrednable We know perfectly well 

use cognition here sa elsewhere as a general terngi to cover 
knowledge judgment belief opimon 
* In eh V sect i I call it ^ accordance 
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what it IS m particular cases at any rate since we always 
understand what is meant by a judgment bemg true of ^ 
something but I do not thmk it can be defined or further 
analysed At any rate I have seen no definition or analysis 
that gives any promise of bemg successful Such a relation 
between the non-objective and the objective sides m cognition 
must be admitted by anybody who allows an objective refer 
ence to cognition at all and distinguishes between judgment 
and its object smce they are obviously not altogether unre 
lated and therefore if different at all must be connected by 
some specific two termed relation but it is not so clear what 
IS the non objective term of the relation That is why I could 
onlj describe it in a sentence by deliberately using judgment 
m. an ambiguous sense Some persons would hold that the 
relation subsists between a proposition and something objective 
m the fuller sense (for judgment is sometimes used to mean 
what Cambridge philosophers call proposition ) the propo 
sition being conceived as a separate entity from either the 
judgmg of it or that to which it refers others would regard 
propositions as merely a convenient fiction but do not leave 
it so dear what axe the terms between which the relation 
subsists An alternative would be to say that the relation 
subsists between my judgmg or better a certam characteristic 
of or element in this judging and that to which my judging 
refers But that there is such a relation cannot reasonably 
be doubted Now it is possible to prove that this relation is 
mternal m the seventh and eighth senses of the expression 
mternal relation ® and fortunatdy this proof is unafiected 
by the view we take as to the non objective term which is 
r^ted to the objective fact in this way (at least I know no 
view on this question which could affect it) 

^ True of X = bearing the relation of carrespondence to some 
fact about X I should have liked to substitute the expression true 
of for corresponding to to signify the relation but as was pointed 
out ±0 me this expression -while only definable as above in terms of 
the relation between a judgment and a fact describes that betweea a 
judgment and a subject of attributes 

^ I e in the sense in -winch au internal relation means a relation 
the terms of -which could not both ha-ve been what they are if the 
relation had not been present and -the sense in which it means a rda 
tion such that from a knowledge of one term and the relation in which 
it stands to -the other term we conld infer -with logical necessi-fy that 
the other term possesses a certain determma-fce or relatively deter 
minate charactenstie other than the characteristic of standing m the 
relation m question 
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Tlie relation is internal in tne seventh sense for it is cer 
tainly true that one of the terms would be different if the 
relation were lacking The terms are the judgment that S is 
P and the fact S-P In any case of a true judgment we can 
always rightly say that the relation of correspondence 
could not have been absent without either the judgment or 
the fact judged about being different (whether we interpret 
the first term of the relation the judgment as bemg my judg 
mg as characterised m a certam way or as bemg a proposi 
tion ) If I judged that S is P and S reaUy is P the relation 
of correspondence must necessarily subsist between the two 
terras m question and it could not be absent unless either I 
had judged differently or facts were different in regard to S and P 

This IS obviously a case of logical entailment and not merely 
of causal foUowmg My judgment bemg what it is and S 
bemg what it is it follows a pnon that my judgment corres- 
ponds to the fact S-P The premisses being what they are 
there can be no more escape from this than from any logically 
necessary inference 

The relation is internal also m the eighth sense for from 
the fact that I judge S is P and the fact that this judgment 
corresponds to somethmg it follows logically that S really 
IS P and from the fact that S is P and the fact that I have 
judged truly about (i e made a judgment corresponding to) 
the relation between S and P it follows logically that I have 
judged S IS P 

But as I argued earlier we cannot mfer from all this any 
sweepmg conclusions either m favour of or against idealism 
I do not know that the proof I have given has any important 
metaphysical or epistemological consequences but the fact 
that the relation in question is of this character is at least 
as well worth knowmg m itself as e g a generalisation about 
a species of plant or animal m Biology that has no further 
obvious sigmficance for general theory All that I have said 
will apply equally if we regard the non objective term m the 
idation as a subsistent proposition or m any other possible 
way as can easily be seen by substitution m the arguments 
If as is often held knowmg as opposed to uncertam or errone- 
ous judgments stalls a relation between mmd and object 
known other than those I have mentioned that relation will 
likewise be mternal m the sense given for the same reasons 
but whether there is such a further relation pecuhar to knowmg 
I am not dear 
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It might be objected that while the i elation was mteinal 
m the seventh sense it was not internal m the eighth sense 
because the inferences m question could never be made m 
practice because I could never in fact be in a position m which 
I could mfer that S is really P from the premisses that I judge 
S is P and that my judgment corresponds to fact or from the 
premisses that S reahy is P and that I make a judgment corres 
pondmg to this fact mfer that I judge S to be P It may be 
argued that I can never make these inferences because I 
cannot know my judgment that S is P to be true without 
already knowing S-P to be an objective fact and because I 
cannot both know S-P to be an objective fact and know 
myself to make a true judgment as to this fact without already 
knowing that I make the judgment S is P But if a logical 
relation of entailment subsists the question whether it is 
ever actually used in mference is quite irrelevant The pos- 
tulates of Euclid entailed Pythagoras theorem just as truly 
3 000 years ago before anyone had drawn the mference as 
they do to day and would stiH entail it if the only intelligent 
bemgs IP the universe had been so constituted that it was 
impossible from the nature of their mmds that the inference 
ever could occur to them Further we may xenaark that 
although I could not draw these inferences in my own case 
at the time of makmg the judgment I both can and often m 
fact actually do draw them m regard to other people I 
often mfer that S-P is an objective fact because somebody has 
judged S to be P and because owmg to my estimate of his 
character intelligence and opportunities of acqmrmg correct 
mformation on the subject I thmk that his judgment corres 
ponds to the facts (Any uncertainty in this inference is due 
not to the absence of a relation of logical entailment but to 
the uncertamty of the premisses or usually the second pre 
miss ) Agam from my knowledge that S-P is a fact and my 
memory that I had e g given full marks to a candidate m an 
exammation for his answer about S P thus impljnng that it 
was correct and so corresponded to the facts or praised a 
man for his truthfulness m admittmg a fact which was to his 
own disadvantage I might easily draw the conclusion that he 
answered that S was P without remembering what he actually 
did answer And I could make similar inferences in connection 
with past judgments made by myself 
That such inferences are not to be dismissed as mere tauto 
logies seems clear to me both frpm the examples given which 
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clearly involve not merely a verbal but a real advance from 
the premisses to the conclusion at least as much as other 
equally simple examples of a pnon reasoning e g syllogisms 
can be said to do and on general grounds For the fact 
that I judge S to be P and the fact that S is P are certainly 
different facts and one fact does not include the other since 
I can judge S to be P without S really being P and S may 
also be P without my judgmg it and if we admit as we 
surely must that between a true judgment and the fact to 
■which it refers there is a relation which makes the judgment 
true it is agam obvious that the fact that the judgment stands 
in this relation is a different fact from either the fact that I 
judge S-P or the fact that S is P This third rela'tional fact 
might perhaps be identified ■with the fact that the judgment is 
true hut that my judgment is true is obviously a different fact 
from either the fact that I make the judgment or the fact that 
S T-eally is P smce either of these may be facts without the 
first bemg so And if these three are different facts from 
each other separately I do not see how one of them can be 
mcluded m the other two taken together^ The view I am 
mamtammg could only be overthrown by denjnng that there 
was a specific relation which held between every true judgment 
and the fact to which it refers and this seems plainly untrue 
But as i have said our conclusion though perhaps of some 
interest does not provide any argument for idealism 

But the cogmtive relation cannot be regarded as mternal 
m the ninth or tenth senses ® unless we suppose epistemological 
idealism to have already been established on other grounds 
Pnma facte it seems clear that at least most facts known by me 

Even if we held that my judgment b-P is true means simply 
I judged S-P and S is really P and nothing more there -would 
still be some relation of correspondence between -tihe judgment and 
the fact S-P and the fact that they are so related would still be a 
third fact though this third fact -would no longer be identified with 
the fact that -the judgment is true So we could s-fcili argue I judged 
S IS P m-v ju^ment corresponds therefore S was P etc It is ob-vious 
that smce the judgment and the fact S-P are at any ra-te different 
facts they must be rela-ted and farther -that there is some relation 
bet-ween them which holds m the case of all -true judgments but never 
in the case of a false one 

* I defined the ninth sense as the sense according -to -which A is 
internally related to B by the relation r -when A could not esast unless 
B existed and -was relate to it by r and the tenth sense as the sense 
according to -which if A is internally related to B it is logisaliy dependent 
on B and its relation to B fpp 135-6} 
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do not depend for their being on my knowing them or on my 
rnakmg a judgment about them which corresponds, to them 
and it also seems dear that my judgments do not depend for 
their being on the presence of facts to which they correspond 
smce if they did I could never malce a false judgment a dis- 
ability from which I unfortunately do not suffer I could not 
mdeed know that S was P without S-P bemg a fact but that 
IS only because we should not use the term know m that 
case but my psychological state might be the same though 
the judgment was erroneous and there w-as no corresponding 
fact KhA m any case no reason has been given to show that 
it would not be possible for my cognitive state to be dependent 
on its object in the nmth and tenth senses without the converse 
propositions being true also 

Perhaps one of the causes which has led to the adoption of 
epistemological idealism is that people saw that the cognitive 
relation was internal m the seventh and eight senses ^ and 
confused this with the assertion that it was internal also in 
the nmth and tenth senses That this does not follow neces 
saxdy is clear from the mstances given The relations half of 
exactly similar m a given quality to opposite m sex to are 
mtemal m the seventh and eighth but not m the ninth and 
tenth senses ® 

§ II Various Idealist Arguments for the Theory of 
Internal Relations 

Let us now examine some of the arguments used by the 
leading thinkers with whom the theory of mtemal relations is 
associated m order to see whether it is possible to estabhsh 

1 e in the sense in wliicli an mtemal relation means a relation 
the terms of which could not both have been what they are if the 
relation had not been present and the sense in which it means a 
relation snch that from a knowledge of one term and the relation m 
which it stands to the other t«m we could infer with logical necessity 
that the term possesses a certain determinate or relatively determinate 
characteristic other than the charactenstic of standing m the relation 
in question 

* rrom the proposition that I am male and that I am opposite m 
sex to Queen Aime it can be inferred that Queen Anne is a woman 
but it does not follow that I am dependent for my existence on Queen 
Anne or etc# versa Nor does tins follow from the fact (seventh sense 
of internal) that if the proposition Queen Anne and I are opposite 
in sek had b^n falser, one of us woidd have had to be intrinsically 
different from vdiat we axe 
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the view that all relations are mtemil m any or all of the last 
four senses 

(1) In the fiist place it seems to be supposed by Mr Bradley 
and Professor Joachmi ^ that to admit external relations is 
to maie the relation a land of third term separate from the 
other two which it is supposed to relate Such a view by 
making relations a kind of things would deny the distmctive 
character of relations altogether and would quickly meet its 
nemesis for the relation havmg become really a term would 
require other relations to connect it with the other terms and 
so on ad mfimtum But I know of no advocates of the theory 
of external relations who do hold this mistaken view nor do 
I see any reason why an3rbody who denied that relations were 
internal in any or all of the senses * still under discussion sliould 
be supposed to imply such a view Mr Bertrand Russell s 
theory of types which is certainly a most important part of 
his logical doctrine quite definitely implies t h at relations 
as belonging to a different logical type from terms cannot be 
treated m the way just cnticised by the ideahsts Perhaps the 
confusion is due to the misleadmg effect of the spatial meta 
phor we cannot say that A is external to B m the spatial 
sense unless it is altogether outside B but external cannot 
be used m the spatial sense of relations It is quite illegitimate 
to pass as Bradley apparently does from the denial that a 
relation is ever external in the sense of being a sort of third 
term to the assertion that all relations are internal m the sense 
of makmg a difference to their terms Such are the bad 
effects of trymg to solve the problem without first distmguish 
mg the different senses m which a relation may be called internal 
or external 

(2) It is contended that we can sometimes argue from one fact 
to another and that this would be impossible if the two were 
not internally related * (apparently m all the last four senses of 
the term) ThiSj if true could not prove that all relations are 
mtemal or even that most or all facts are internally related m 
these senses As is well known the circumstances under which 

* The of Tyuih p ii 

* Or m any of the others except perhaps the first, 1 e if he shonld 
deny or ignore the fact that the terms of a relation hai e the charac 
teristic of standing in that relation thus cutting Telations adnft from 
their terms Bradley seems to think that yon can prove relations to 
he internal in the sense of making a difference by simply showing 
that m some loose sense they must quahfy then terms 

^ E g Bradley Essays -on Truth onA Reality p 239 
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we can argue a pnon from one or more facts to another fact 
are extraordinarily limited and the features of real things m 
regard to which this is possible for us seem always to be of 
the type commonly descnbed as formal characteristics The 
argument would therefore only be valid agamst anyone who 
held that not only some but all relations were extern^ m these 
senses 

(3) In regard to the relation between cognition and its 
object it has been argued that it is obvious that one term at 
any rate the object cogmsed mahes a difierence to the other 
and that it is absurd to suppose that there could be a relation 
which was so to speak mtemal at one end and external at 
the other ^ Such a supposition seemed absurd to me also 
as long as it was stated m general terms but when I analysed 
it m accordance with the various senses of internal at issue 
now the absurdity seemed to disappear * There is nothing 
absurd that I can see in supposing e g that A might be different 
because of its relation to B without B bemg different because 
of its relation to A or that A might depend for its existence 
on B but not vtce versa If these propositions are absurd 
at any rate their absurdity is not self evident and some proof 
IS required Till such proof is given we cannot possibly dismiss 
them as necessarily false and such a proof has so far as I 
know not been attempted at all 

(4) The advocates of the mtemal theory of relations do 
succeed I think m showing that all relations are partly 
dependent oh and determmed by characteristics of their terms 
(sixth sense) and most of their endeavours seem to be directed 
to this end but then they apparently forget that they have 
only shown the relations to be partly determmed by their 
terms and erroneously assume that from this it follows that 
the re^tions are mtemal m the seventh sense 1 e that the 
terms could not be the same if the relations were different 
But the inference as I have shown above ® would only be valid 
if the relations m which ihey stand could be proved to be 
wholly detemimed by the terms related The advocates of 
the mtemal relations theory also fail to distinguish causal 
and logical necessity without supporting by argument their 
identihcation 

Id p 337 n Joachim The Nature of Truth p jO n 

* I am not concerned to deny that it might be absurd if maintained 
m regard to some of the earher senses mternal about which we 
have come to a decision already ® pp 133-4 
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(5) It IS argued by Bradley that m feelmg we have a unity 
which IS non relational and therefore cannot be fitted into 
any scheme of external relations ^ But the fact that m feeling 
we do not recognise relations does not prove that there are 
no relations or even no external relations present either within 
the totcil feeling state or between this state (or elements in 
this state) and something else This argument only seemed 
conclusive because Bradley already assumed a form of idealism 
and refused or faded to distinguish between the true proposition 
that we do not know the relations of our feehng and the false 
proposition that it has no relations Even if I cannot have 
feelings without m some sense knowmg that I have them I 
certainly can have them without distmguishmg all their rela- 
tions There is mdeed an important element of truth in 
Bradley s contention namely that feeling cannot be reduced 
to a set of terms m relation I think this is true of feehng 
as of everythmg else but this does not prove that no relations 
are present or that all its relations are internal in the sens^ 
under discussion 

(6) Bosanquet says that the all important argument is 
that relations are true of their terms They express their 
position in complexes which positions elicit their behaviour 
their self mamtenance in the world of things ® But we 
cannot pass from the fact that relations (or more correctly 
propositions ascnbmg relational diaracteristics) are true of 
their terms to the view that relations are mtemal m the full 
sense mamtamed by Bosanquet himself and the latter part 
of the argument could never prove that ail relations affected 
their terms only that some did which as far as I know 
no one has demed We can only suppose that Bosanquet 
spoilt his case by writmg this passage somewhat hastily 

(7) Bradley as is well known claims to discover a contra- 
diction in the very notion of relation ® but while he denies 
ultimate validity to any judgment asserting or involving 
relations (1 e to all judgments without exception) he evidently 
holds that it IS a good deal nearer the truth to regard relations 
as mternal than as external This m a philosophy according 
to which no judgments are either wholly true or wholly false 
is a very important distmction It is indeed only a distmction 

1 Essays on Tnfth and Eeahiy p 237 v also Joaoluni TAe Nature 
of Truth p 26 

^ Logic and ed pp 278-9 

* V Appearance ReaMy chs 2 and 3 
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we can argue a pnon from one or more facts to another fact 
are extraordmarily limited and the features of real things m 
regard to which this is possible for us seem always to be of 
the type commonly described as formal characteristics The 
argument would therefore only be valid against anyone who 
held that not only some but all relations were extemhL m these 
senses 

(3) In regard to the relation between cognition and its 
object it has been argued that it is obvious that one term at 
any rate the object cognised maJkes a difference to the other 
and that it is absurd to suppose that there could be a relation 
which was so to speak mtemal at one end and external at 
the other 1 Such a supposition seemed absurd to me also 
as long as it was stated m general terms but when I analysed 
it m accordance with the various senses of internal at iWe 
now the absurdity seemed to disappear * There is nothing 
absurd that I can see m supposmg e g that A might be different 
because of its relation to B without B bang different because 
of its relation to A or that A might depend for its existence 
on B hut not v%ce versa If these propositions are absurd 
at any rate their absurdity is not self evident and some proof 
IS required Till such proof is given we cannot possibly dismiss 
them as necessarily false and such a proof has so far as I 
know not been attempted at all 

(4) The advocates of the internal theory of relations do 
succeed I think m showing that aU relations are partly 
dependent on and determmed by characteristics of their terms 
(sixth sense) and most of theu endeavours seem to be directed 
to this end hut then they apparently forget that they have 
only shown the relations to be partly determmed by their 
terms and erroneously assume that from this it follows that 
the relations are internal in the seventh sense 1 e that the 
terms could not be the same if the relations were different 
But the inference as I have shown above ® would only b© valid 
if the relations in which they stand could be proved to be 
wholly determined by the terms related The advocates of 
the internal relations theory also fad to distinguish causal 
and logical necessity without supportmg by argument their 
identification. 

^ Id P 337 II Joachim The hature of Truth p 50 » 

* I am not concerned to deny that it might be absurd if mamtamed 
in regaxd to aome of the earher senses of mtemal about which we 
have come to a decision already * pp 
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(5) It IS argued by Bradley that m feeling we have a unity 
which IS nonrelational and therefore cannot be fitted into 
any scheme of external relations ^ But the fact that in feeling 
we do not recognise relations does not prove that there are 
no relations or even no external relations present either withm 
the total feehng state or between this state (or elements m 
this state) and something else Thjs argument only seemed 
conclusive because Bradley already assumed a form of ideahsm 
and refused or failed to distinguish between the true proposition 
that we do not know the rektions of our feeling and the false 
proposition that it has no relations Even if I cannot have 
feelings without m some sense knowing that I have them I 
certainly can have them without distmguidnng all their rela- 
tions There is mdeed an important element of truth m 
Bradley s contention namely that feeling cannot be reduced 
to a set of terms m relation I think this is true of feehng 
as of everyihmg else but this does not prove that no relations 
are present or that aU its relations are internal m the senses 
under discussion 

(6) Bosanquet says that the all important argument is 
that relations are true of their terms They express their 
position m complexes which positions eliat their behaviour 
therr self maintenance in the world of things ® But we 
cannot pass from the fact that relations (or more correctly 
propositions ascribmg relational characteristics) are true of 
their terms to the view that relations are mternal m the full 
sense mamtamed by Bosanquet himself and the latter part 
of the argument could never prove that all relations affected 
their terras only that some did which as far as I know 
no one has denied We can only suppose that Bosanquet 
spoilt his case by writing this passage somewhat hastily 

(7) Bradley as is well loiown claims to discover a contra- 
diction in the very notion of relation * but while he denies 
ultimate validity to any judgment assertmg or involvmg 
relations (1 e to all judgments without exception) he evidently 
holds that it is a good deal nearer the truth to regard relations 
as mternal than as external This in a philoso;^y according 
to which no judgments are either wholly true or wholly false 
IS a very important distraction It k mdeed only a distinction 

» £ssays oH Tnith and Eeahiy p *37 'v also Joacbuu Tfte Na/tirfi 
of TnUh p 26 

^togic 2nd ed pp 278-9 

*y Appearance Reality cbs 2 and 3 
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m degree of truth or perhaps moie accurately of error but 
then according to that philosophy it is only a distinction of 
degree which separates the most certam truths from the most 
groundless and stupid errors And that the mternal relations 
view though not ultimatdy true for him is regarded by him 
as truer than the external relations view and as bemg what 
we must accept not mdeed ultimately but m our intellectual 
world seems dear ^ While he holds that even internal 
lelations are not free from self contradiction he directs his 
criticisms mainly agamst the external view Further if it 
could be shown as he thinks he has diown that relations are 
nnreal the result would be a monism similar to if mom far 
reaching than that imphed by the mternal view and would 
provide a more promising ground for the establishment of the 
inseparability of objects from a mind which knows them For 
if mmd and object known cannot be legitimately regarded as 
related the only alternative seems to be to regard them as 
blended m some supra relational unity They are obviously 
not quite separate smce if they were knowledge would be 
impossible even at the phenomenal level and therefore they 
must be united somehow This at any rate is the alternative 
adopted by Bradley That such a unity cannot be really 
thought out by us is not a fatal objection smce we may well 
have a famt ghmpse of an ideal of thought which we cannot 
determine m detail and smce every alternative that suggests 
itself has been shown according to his arguments to be self 
contradictory And such a view would like the mternal 
relations view as usually mamtamed carry with it the i m pb 
cation that anything is mtemally incoherent when taken 
apart from everting else or to speak more correctly m terms 
of Bradley s philosophy imply that the proposition that this 
IS so IS truer than any proposition which contradicts it 
So Bradley is commonly included among the supporters of 
internal relations Bosanqnet whose views are similar to 
Bradley s argues not that relations are unreal but that they 
ate not external without implying that there is any marked 
difference between his views and Bradlej^s on the subject 

1 E g m a note added in the second edition of the Logtc he says that 
at out intellectual world we must take every element as qualified 
internally by da relations to the whole so that everything will imply 
all its relattons while adding that our whole world as merely mtdl 
lectual IS not ultimately real v aljso Essays on Tfuth and Reedtty 
P 339 0 
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though if he had differed on such an important point he could 
hardly have faded when dehberately discussing Bradley s 
theory of relations to say so 

Bradleys actual argument against relations I need not 
discuss at length because ii has already been answered bv 
several different writers ^ and I do not think I have anythmg 
really fresh to add The contradictions which he alleges 
seem to arise through supposmg that a relation must be treated 
either as a quahty or as a third term For m the former case 
it will qualify but not relate its terms and m the latter case 
it needs a fresh relation to link it to each term and so ad mpm- 
taaPi One might similarly argue that it was impossible to tie 
two thmgs together with strmg because you would need 
another piece of strmg to tie the strmg to each object and so 
on for ever The argument would be valid if each pi«^ of 
string used were so defective that it broke m the middle 
similarly Bradleys objection would he vahd of relations if 
and only if they did not fulfil their function of r elatin g Only 
then would they need another relation to do the r elat ing for 
them But m that case they would not be relations If m 
ArB IS leaUy a i elation it relates A and B itself and does 
not require new relations to connect it to either for the relational 
characteristic of standmg m the relation is not itself a relation 
To say that because A is related to B by r A must stand m 
the relation r to B and theiefore must be charactensed by 
(le stand m the relation of having as characteristic to) 
the relational characteristic of standing m the relation y to B 
and be charactensed furtber by havmg the characteristic of 
being charactensed by the rek.tional characteristic of standmg 
m the relation y to B is only to ^y the same thmg over again 
m different words so that the so called different relations 
which are supposed to constitute the mfimte regress are really 
only more and more cumbrous ways of expressing the same 
relation 

The same fallacy m a subtler form appears m Bradleys 
argument that each term has a double character as both 
supporting and as bemg made by the relation so that these 
two aspects will be agam related and so on ad infimtnm ® The 

^ Hobhouse Theory of KnoMedge ch la Schiller Hwnamem 
essay XI Stout Siiwiies Phtlos^hy and Psychology ch g Cook 
Wil^n and Inference vol II p 69a 

* Appeimmee and Reahty p 31 cf Taylor Eleme?Us of Metaphysics 
P 146 
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distinction so far as I can understand it is between A as 
abstracted from the relation and A as related But what is 
the relation between these two aspects of A ^ Simply that 
the second includes besides the other characteristics of A the 
characteristic of standing in the relation while the first does 
not do so But this wiU not generate a second distmct rela 
tion between them and so on infimkim unless it is assumed 
as before that A must have a relation to the characteristic of 
standing in any particular relation and that this relation must 
in turn be related to A by another relation ^ 

Nor do I see any vicious circle in the fact that lelations 
presuppose qualities and qualities relations There is a kind 
of circle whenever it is true both that A implies B and that 
B implies A but it is not vicious unless we try to prove A 
by B though we can only prove B by means of A which is 
certainly not the case here We have direct evidence m 
experience for both relations and qualities and do not need 
to prove the existence of the one by reference to the 
other 

But even if we could see no means of surmountmg the 
dif&culties raised by Bradley about relations most men would 
still think it infinitely more likely that there was some un 
detected fallacy in his arguments than that there was a fatal 
fallacy m everybody else s arguments on every subject what 
ever 1 e that all our judgments were false and sdf contrar 
dictory Accordmg to the coherence theory itself relation 
being presupposed m all our judgments and m the very 
notion of a coherent system must surely be accepted as a 
valid conception But it is not by any means clear what 
Bradley meant by saying that all our judgments are partly 
false His critics understand false m its ordinary sense 
and are thus able to riddle him with objections but it seems 
dear that he is not using false in quite the ordinary sense 
of the term ® And it does seem to me a reasonable view to 
hold that all our judgments axe madequate meaning by this 
not merely that they do not teU the whole truth but that 

^ If A eatets mto the relation m tune as a result of causation and 
the relation changes A m other respects then there -vnll be a distinction 
between A as it Was before its entry into the relation and A as it is 
afterwards and a kind of infinite regress will arise as a result of the 
rafinitc divisibility of time but this difficulty about causation does 
not seem to be what Bradley had m nund here and cannot be urged 
against rations as such 

*V bestow p 209 fh 
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they in some way misrepresent convey a wrong impression 
of the real The forms we use m judgment and speech do 
after all suggest that relations and terms are two lands of 
separate thmgs and that reality is a set of such things whereas 
it IS really a continuum from which the relations and the 
terms alike are mere abstractions What is given to us m 
experience is not terms by themselves (as thinkers prior to 
Bradley seem often to have supposed) nor relations plus 
terms nor a mere undifferentiated contmuum (a bloommg 
buzzmg confusion as suggested by Willia m James m one 
passage) but a varied and mterrelated contmuum and we 
have no right to suppose that the methods of abstraction 
we employ m order to analyse out that contmuum will repre 
sent with, complete adequacy even the general nature of our 
own experience Relations and terms axe no doubt present 
m the real but they are not present as separate entities side 
by side yet we can hardly think of them discursively (as 
opposed to experiencmg them) without thmkmg them as thus 
separate by an unjustified abstraction This is partly due 
to the defects of language though I think myself it goes 
deeper than that As Bertrand Russell himself pomts 
out the fact that we have to use the same kmd of symbols 
namely words for both terms and relations and that the 
word for a relation is as much a separate word an entity 
by itself as the word for a term mevitably conveys the im 
presston that terms and relations have the same kind of 
bemg and that relations are to be regarded as just other 
terms ^ It is di&cult in practice to avoid iiiakmg the assump 
tion that every word we use stands for a separate single entity 
but the assumption is unjustified If we once view relations 
as terms we are involved m Bradley s infinite regress yqt m 
speaking about them at all we are really treating them as 
if they were terms Not only is it the case that reality can 
not be reduced exhaustively to a set of terms and relations 
but that every proposition we lay down about anythmg con- 
crete suggests a separateness that is not to be found in the 
real I do not say that all our judgments are therefore partly 
false but I do say that they are metaphysically misleading 
But one thing is clear what we have said may involve an 
amendment of the conception of relations but it does not 
involve their demal 

(8) Bradleys most important argument against relations 
^ Contemporary British Philosophy First Senes pp 369-70 
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IS however interpreted by Professor Campbell ^ as being to 
the effect that the assertion A is B is tautological if A and 
B are the same and self contradictory if they are different 
This self contradiction could only be removed by thinking 
of them as diverse but necessary expressions of the same 
system but we can only connect them externally without 
really seeing the logical necessity of the connection and theie 
fore the contradiction cannot be removed by us Now I 
admit that our intellect does demand such a logically con 
nected intelligible system but I cannot see that there is any 
actual contradiction m denymg it For when we say that 
A is B or IS related to B we do not mean that A is identi- 
cal with B but that it is quahfied by B or stands m relation 
to B Professor Campbell says that if we distmguish the 
IS of predication and the is of identity and thus maiu- 
tam that A is B really means \ has the quality B we 
have not escaped the contiadiction for has B must = is 
such as to have B so that we are now asserting the identity 
of A with such as to have B and the same difficulty arises 
again but surely if the is of predication is distmct from 
the IS of identity at all it is distinct m the proposition 
A IS such as to have B and we therefore do not in this 
proposition assert that A is %denUcdl with such as to have 
B 

Thus Professor Campbell s reply assumes that his position 
has already been admitted by us It is open to him to con 
tend that all predication presupposes system but I do not 
see how this can be established by finding formal contradio 
tions between identity and diSerence And even if it be the 
case as Professor Campbell thinks that we cannot predicate 
B of A without assummg that A and B follow wiiii logical 
necessity from the same system the fact that we cannot see 
the logical necessity still woiild not make our assertion self 
contradictoiy It is not self-contradictory to say I know 
(or believe) that B follows from A though I have not the 
least idea why or how it does so or A and B must 
fohow necessarily from some groimd though I do not know 
what 

Bradley holds that difierents must contradict each other 
except when combined m a system but it seems to me that 
it would be more correct to say that they cannot contradict 
each other except m a system* le the notion of a contra 
^ SoBptteisfH and Construction p 7 
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diction between A and B presupposes some kind of system ^ 
with, a fixed place for A which is so to speak invaded by 
B Alive and not ahve do not contradict each other per se 
but only when applied to the same subject at the same 
tune two contradictory colours can perfectly well exist 
together unless they are ascribed to the same place within 
the same system of space It is not that drfferents contra 
diet each other urdess brought in a system but that they 
only contradict each other when one of them is put in the 
wrong place m a system 

§ III Causality and the Problem of Internal Relations 

We now pass on to what is perhaps the objection most 
strongly felt by opponents of the external relations view It 
IS that the view m question makes relations mere conjunc 
tions (as Bradley puts it) and that mere conjunctions are 

irrational Bradley bases on this argument the view that 
relations must be internal m the sense of being grounded m 
their terms (sixth sense) and then assumes ® that because 
they are mxemal in this sense they must also be mtemal m 
the sense of aifectmg the terms le our seventh sense 

The procras and its result to the terms if they contribute 
nothmg to it seems really irrational throughout But if 
they contribute anythmg they must surely be affected m 
lemaily ® He says that the pomt which should he em 
phasised in regard to the doctnne of external relations is 

that everything ordinarily covered by the word implica 
tion IS here utterly denied * Professor Taylor likewise 
says If no relation m the end makes any difference to 
Its terms and thus has no foundation m their nature it be- 
come a standmg miracle how or why the terms should enter 
mto relations to which they are all the tune absolutely m 

^ Though; not necessarily a fully intelligible system or a universal 
system compnsmg all reaity 

* Wrongly as I contend v above pp 133—4 

* Appea-m-niB and Rsahty p 575 

* Es ays on Truth and Reality p 259 cf Professor Campbell 
Scepticism and Construction p 9 lA e need make only the simplfiSt 

ideal experiment to discover that to write differences per se or 
simply is abhoiTent to thought On the other hand their union as 
conn^ed expressions of a systematic identity eems not only abstractly 
mtell^ble but also to represent plainly the goal of the intellect in 
actual practice 
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difEerent ^ Professor Joachim * argues that the theory of 
external relations leaves all relations of thmgs m the posi- 
tion of arbitrary and irrational coincidences so that external 
relation is not an answer to the problem how things can 
be related and yet not lose their independence but only a 
name for the problem to be solved ® Bosanquet said m 
1913 of Bradley s theory of relations What he in principle 
reuses to accept I understand to be bare conjunction that 
IS the brmgmg together of differents without mediation by 
any analysis of their conditions satisfactory to thought and 
cites m his favour the fact or supposed fact that every science 
rejects relatively bare conjunctions that is such conjunc 
tions as are presented by empirical observations Is tliere 
any man of science he asks who m his daily work and 
apart from philosophical controversy will accept a bare given 
conjunction as conceivably ultimate truth ? * It seems dear 
that the irrationality of which these thinkers complain 
would only disappear if all relations could be regarded as 
following logically from them terms or from a whole m which 
their terms were mduded To satisfy them relations would 
have to be mtemal m the tenth as well as m the seventh 
eighth and ninth senses of the word All this seems to 
assume that the connection of different things and different 
e^ ents is capable of a rational explanation deducible a pngn 
from them nature not mdeed by oim mmd but at any rate 
by a mind which possessed real insight mto this nature 
The advocate of external relations would probablj reply 
by boldly denying that there is any such problem as that 
from which his opponents start He does not see why we 
should suppose the relations of thmgs to be intelligible and 
doubts even whether the question as to them mteUigibility 
has meaning at all Logical implication is for hun not a 
relation that could hold between events m the real world 
He would say that even if it is the business of the scientist 
m some sense to look for causes this is not to seek to make 
intelligible what has happened or reveal its logical ground 
and it does not imply that the causes he finds have any in 
temal logical connection with them efiects but only that they 
always (or usually) are followed by them m fact To this 
controversy the key is the concept of oausahty and it will 

^ Mhmmis. of Mefaphystos p 148 

* The Nature of Truth p 44 fE ® Id jp 49 

* The Distmction between and ^t$ Ohjeids pp 59-60 
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therefore be necessary to devote a section to the latter The 
older schools of philosophy usuaJOLy assumed that the conneo- 
tion between cause and effect was a species of that between 
logical ground and consequent and from this it would follow 
that smce everythmg m the world we know is directly or 
mdirectly causily related to everything else the world is 
m some marked degree a logically mtelhgible S 5 rstem and 
that the nature of any one thr^ because logically connected 
with that of others is mcomplete and mtemally mcoherent 
when taken by itself apart from the causal system on which 
it depends On that view causation ^ implies that different 
thmgs by their very essence belong together otherwise an 
event m one could not stand m a relation of implication to 
an event m another Against this it is now commonly asserted 
that there is no such thing as causation except m the sense 
of regular sequence ® On the issue between these opposing 
views or the compromise we adopt between them turns to 
a large extent the issue between the internal and external 
view of relations between monism and pluralism between 
a view like the coherence theory and the view that reahty 
is a mere aggregate of intrmsic^y unconnected facts 

What I shall describe for the sake of brevity as the regu 
laxity view is stated by Mr Bertrand Russell when he says 
m The A^alyste of Mind that to say that C causes E means 
sunply that C is a set of conditions such that ® (a) whenever 
they are all fulfilled E happens and (6) whenever E happens 
they have aH been fulfilled * On this view causality does 
not mvolve any connection whatever between cause ard effect 
but that of regular sequence or concomitance Mr Russell s 
statement may sound fairly mnocent but it carnes with it 
and IS undoubtedly meant to carry with it the startlmg im- 
phcation that xf for instance A shoots B the shot h^ no 
more mtrinsic connection with B s death than has my drmk- 
mg tea or an earthquake at the other end of the world The 

^ It is perhaps desirable to say that 1 use causation and caua^ 
aliry as synonyms throughout 

* With a few relatively unimportant reservations 

» It IS highly oteome whav can be meant by such that if not 
such as to cause this to happen We might have a better statement 
of the view if we simply substituted the words of which it is true 
that This mould avoid the charge that Mr Russell is covertly 
re introducing causation in the d^Uoition of it. 

* He adds that if his definition is to apply to the causes of 
ordmary speech usually will have to be substituted for always 

XI 
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only connection consists in the circnnastarice that his death 
in fact follows it and would always or usually do so under 
specificiable conditions ^ 

Other factors beside regular sequence or concomitance which 
are frequently supposed to be present m cases of causation 
by people who do not hold the regulanty view are the fol- 
lowing (i) The effect is held to be continuous with depen 
dent on something in the cause so that the two do not merely 
happen in regular succession but are mtnnsically connected 
with each other (a) The cause is held to explain the effect 
to answer not only the question — ^how? — ^but the question 
— ^why ^ so that the demand for causes is primarily a demand 
for reasons which imphes that there is a logical connection 
between the two like that of ground and consequent such 
that the cause is at least part of the reason for the effect 
and helps to make the occunence of the latter inteUigible * 
(3) The cause is held actively to produce or determine the 
effect m a sense in which the effect cannot be said to pro 
duce ox determme the cause (4) Causality involves neces- 

^ The issue does not merely concern the n^eamng of the word cause 
but the question whether events commonly described as cause and 
effect relatively to each other are really related only m the way main 
tamed by the regularity view or also in the way which 1 wish to 
mamtain If we could justify the view that they are related e g as 
logical ground and consequent then even if anybody still insisted 
that the real meamng of causation was regulanty we might cheer- 
fully make him a present of the word provided he admitted that cause 
and effect were connected by this relation of logical entailment as 
well as by the relation of regulanty which according to him con 
stituted causation What an advocate of the regulanty view contends 
is that only a small part of what we usually think we mean, by cause 
IS in fact true of anything for we certainly usually tkmh we mean 
something more than regular sequence what an opponent o' the 
view contends is that other elements in what we think we mean are 
true of at least some of the events which we usually call causes and 
efEects and thia is what I shall try to show 

* The distmction between the first and the second point is only 
provisional I cannot myself really think them apart or define m 
tnusic connection except m terms of logical entailment which would 
give me the second view but I must distinguish them here because 
there might be different views on this point e g Professor Alexander 
when he speaks of the cause as passmg mto * the effect might reason 
ably be interpreted as asserting intrinsic connection and yet ha 
emphatically demes thut causality mvolves any sort of logical entail 
jtnont In fact I think very many people feel that cause and effect 
must be intrinsically connected m some way not, aa far as I know 
clearly defined and yet would shunk from assimilating it to the logical 
connection of ground and consequent 
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sity If tliere is a causal law connecting A and B it is not 
only the case that B does follow A but that it must follow 
A The explicit denial of this necessity is one of the chief 
points made by the advocates of the regulanty view It 
seems to me that all these four pomts are really implied m 
the common sense view of cause 

On the regulanty view on the other hand the only objec- 
tive relation signified by causality is that of regular sequence 
or concomitance ^ The only arguments m favour of this v ew 
that I know fall under two heads («) ti^ difficulties in 
volved in other views of causation (6) the fact that the regu- 
lanty view keeps closest to the empirical evidence The &st 
set of arguments cannot carry us very far for as Professor 
Broad pomts out ® the fact tihat we could not give a satis 
actory statement of what else there was m causation would 
not prove that there was nothing else beyond regulanty 
We may even be certain that there is more than regularity 
and yet not be clear what that more is The same thing 
occurs throughout philosophy he would be a bold man who 
said that he knew what justice is y%t the merest tiro m philo- 
sophy could tell that some accounts of justice e g as help- 
ing your fnends and harmmg your enemies are inadequate 
or false The advocate of the regulanty view cannot find 
any good argument on these hnes for the view that causa 
tion is only regular sequence ® all he can do is to demolish 

'>■ Mr Ramsey and Mr Eraithwaite whom I should class as supporters 
oi this view stnve to avoid any flagrant discrepancies ivith the 
denotation of the term cause as ordinanly used hy mduding m their 
definition of causality also certain propositions to the effect that all 
or most people expect E to foUow C [Foundahons of Maihemaitcs 
etc p 240 Afiwif NS XXXVI no 144 p 470) Bat these 
psychological propositions still leave regular sequence (or oonconutance) 
as the only objective relation covered by causahty (Even if it is 
said that there is now a further indirect relation, between cause and 
effect of being beheved to be regularly followed by it will be evident 
that the presence of this relation can mahe no difference to any of the 
objections I shall bring If bemg regularly followed by does not 
relate cause and effect adequately beheved to be regularly followed 
by will not) Nor m my opnion does then account give anything 
that approiomates to the ordinary connotation of cause even if 
they avoid di^gteement with the common usage as regards denota 
tion 

^ The Mmd and its Place t» J^ature p 454 
By the words causation is only regular sequence I mean the 
view that the only element m the popular notion of cause which is 
objectively true of the real world is the assertion of regular sequence 
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pavtiCTilar accounts of the other factors in it which course 
leaves open the possibihty that there may be a great deal 
more m causation than regular sequence though nobody has 
yet succeeded m giving a satisfactory account of what it is 
The other factor or factors may after all be unanalysable 
as some relations must be m any case and if this be so the 
criticism of alternative attempts to analyse them would be 
no argument whatever m favour of the regularity view But 
even if causation be analysable we cannot assume that a 
particular analysis of it must be correct and exhaustive just 
because other analyses have partially failed especially when 
the analysis strikes us as veiy strange and quite different 
from what we thought we meant by causation The history 
of philosophy shows that we are much more likely to err 
by accepting an analysis as complete when it is not really 
complete by refusmg to do so 

The mam attraction of the regularity theory for me how 
ever hes m the fact that it seems not to aihnit more than 
the mimmum necessary and therefore does not cumber itself 
with unproved assertions about causality AH it admits is 
regular sequence which seems to be a fact indisputably given 
in experience while all other views go very much beyond 
what can be certainly estabhshed empirically Here how 
ever a dilemma awaits the ad,vocate of the regolanlty theory 
Is he to maintam regularity m the sense that any event 
which occurs once wdl always occur under the same condi 
tions thus identifying causahtv with the Principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature or some similar prmciple ^ {The exact 
formulation of it will vary a great ded ) In that case he 
IS himself going far beyond the evidence of experience and 
thus partially ^ sacrificmg the chief advantage of his own as 
compared to other views for while he or anybody else has 
only experienced observed events he is now makmg an asser 
txon about events that have not been observed is he to 
mteipxet the prmciple as simply covermg^ only the observed 
regularities of the past so that when anybody Says that C 
IS the cause of "E the only part of bis assertion which is to 
be accepted as giving the truth becomes the proposition that 
C has m all ol^erved cases been regularly followed by E 
In that case be must answer the question how mduction and 
the sciences based on mduction can be anything mwe than 

' IVot wholly Uecaus^ he :ia atiU committed to* asserting propo 
siUons about causa^lity which go beyond experience than his opponents 
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an illusion For induction imperatively requires some prin 
ciples which go oeyond what has been observed This in 
the past has been regarded as one of the mam objections 
to a philosophy of empiricism 

Recently however a somewhat novel attempt has been 
made by Mr Ramsey to escape between the horns of the 
dilemma ^ He denies the need of justifsnng induction alto- 
gether and yet holds that it may be reasonable to be m- 
fiuenced m our beliefs by mductive evidence provided we 
distinguish between two diSerent senses of reasonable 
Beliefs based on induction conscious or unconscious are not 
reasonable he maintams m the sense of being logically prov 
able or deducible from empirical premisses by any steps which 
logic could sanction but they are reasonable m the §ense 
that it IS a useful habit to form this kmd of belief on the 
strength of past experience By caUing these habits useful 
he means that the c^mious they lead to are for the most 
part true or more often true than tliose which alternative 
habits would lead to He says that the fact established 
as he thinks by Hume that induction cannot be justified 
on logical grounds at all is no scandal to philosophy any 
more than it is a scandal that the evidence of memory cannot 
be logically proved 

Does Mr Ramsey really avoid the difficulty ^ In discuss- 
ing this question I do not propose to deal with his highly 
ingemous theory of probability and his bnef but equally 
suggestive account of general laws Fortunately this is not 
necessary for my purpose What I shall try to show is that 
he has not really succeeded m escaping the above mentioned 
dilemma Reasonable is used by him to mean the out 
come of a useful habit and useful to mean leading to 
opinions which are mostly true (or more often true than 
those which would have been reached otherwise) ® But does 
he mean merely that the habit has led to these true opimons 
in the past or that it is likdiy to do so in the future also ? 
That the habit of being influenced by inductive evidence has 
been useful in the past may have been proved empincaEy 
but this does not niake it reasonable to contmue to mdul^ 
it unless we assume on the strength of past eapenence that 

1 The F<Atn 4 ai%Gns of MafhemcAtcs and Other Logical Essays pp 197-8 

“ ntus defimfion of useful should in fairness to Mr Ramsey be 
noted carefully It enables him to escape some of the objections to 
which the usual pragmatst solution of the difficulty seems open. 
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the habit -will usually continue or at least is hkeiy to con 
tmue to be useful This assumption kir Ramsey makes 
He means to assert as his belief that a habit which has been 
useful in the past m leading to true opinions will really more 
often than not be useful in the future in this way not merely 
that it was useful in the past (or the outcome of a useful 
habit) to believe this But m that case he is still involved 
m a dilemma For he must admit either that he is holding 
a behef which has no claim whatever to be thought true 
e\en that of utility or that mductive evidence justifies an 
inference from past to future utihty He cannot escape hy 
sa3nng agam that is justified merely means is useful to 
believe ^ (le liable to lead to truth) for he has no right 
to s^ that the habit of holdmg beliefs on the strength of 
inductive evidence is any more liable than any other course 
to lead to truth in the future unless he is prepared to admit 
that m some cases past utihty m this way is an adequate 
ground for mferrmg at least the likelihood of future utihty 
1 e to make a categoncal judgment about the future on the 
strength of mductive evidmce A similar argument would 
apply against anyone who tned to justify induction by its 
useful consequences m the past however he defined useful 
but the pomt agamst Mr Ramsey is not that he has failed 
to justify induction which he never tned to do but that 
he has declared that mductive conclusions are reasonable only 
m a sense which itself imphes that if any inductive condu 
sions at all are reasonable in this sense at least one * must 
be reasonable ngt only in this sense but also m another 
namely the sen^ m which it has usually been held hy 
philosophers that inductive judgments are reasonable The 
introduction of his secondary sense of reasonable has 
thus not provided a vta msdta between genume acceptance 
of mductive arguments and complete sceptiasm as to their 
vahdity 

Since the only alternative suggested has now broken down 
we must make our choice between refusing to accept any 
inductive evidence at all and admitting that to infer regn 
lantiK m the future from regularities in the past is reason 

^ The belief may well also be useful besides bemg justjhed m my 
sense but he can have no possible right to assert that it is so unless 
he makes the admission m question 

* I e the judgment that what was useful m the past will (probably) 
be useful In the future 
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able m a sense other than merely useful Anyone who adopts 
the former alternative must hold eg that for anythmg we 
can tell it is no more likely that he 'vkll die shortly after eat 
mg a pound of arsenic than after eating a pound of bread 
or that it IS no more reasonable to think that he will fall 
to the ground if he jumps out of a wmdow m the top storey 
of his house than that he will fly Such sceptical views have 
not been conclusively refuted by philosophers and if any 
reader accepts them I have nothing further to say to him 
but I at any rate am so prejudiced if it be a prejudice that 
I cannot do so and I suspect that most people are m this 
respect equally prejudiced As a matter of fact Mr Ramsey 
himself seems really to hold that induction is valid m a sense 
other than useful (or the outcome of a habit which has been 
useful m leading to true opmions m the past) For he says 
that mduction is one of the ulti m ate sources of knowledge 
just as memory is * and though he is evidently not usmg 
the word knowledge m its strictest sense since he does not 
claim certainty for the results of mduction the passage obvi 
ously implies that he supposes it to give us truth about the 
futuie as memory does about the past 
What he does attack is the view that induction depends 
for Its validity on being justified by logic m the sense of 
being fosmaUy validated by universal a pr%on principles 
Now he IS undoubtedly right m holding that particular m 
ductive arguments may he legitimately accepted as vahd 
without sudi a justification and m holdmg that if we attempt 
a justification we fail hopelessly unless we assume prmciples 
which are neither deducible from formal logic nor capable 
of bemg established by observation Agaui he may be right 
in emphasismg the difference between mduction and deduc 
tion more strongly than has usually been done m the past 
But it does not necessarily follow that it is not incumbent 
on the logiaan to give a justification of mductive methods 
and that a philosophy whi^ is incompatible with their being 
ever justifiable is not on that account open to the gravest 
objection In mduction we do not it is true start by see- 
ing the universal logical principles which hold in all cases 
and then base our specific arguments on these On the con- 
trary we may and do see the validity of particular mductive 
arguments without having thought of or being able to state 
the general logical principles which they exemplify But 
* FowtdnUons of Mathemahcs etc p rg? 
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deduction is after all situated similarly We can see the 
validity of particular syllogistic arguments perfectly weU with 
out knowing what a syllogism is or the general conditions 
under which syllogisms are valid but it still remains true 
that every valid syllogism is valid only by virtue of certam 
general principles which it is the aim of the logician to dis- 
cover and formulate and I should have thought that the 
same was true of mduction 

Inductive arguments do not mdeed require justification by 
the philosopher before they can be seen to be valid but they 
would not be valid if they were not capable of such a justi 
fication however difihcult j.t may be m practice to find how 
to justify them Deduction and mduction are in the same 
position m this respect I think except that in the case of 
mduction we have been far less successful m determmmg 
what are the pnuciples involved We need not wait with 
using syllogisms till they are justified by logic but all the 
same the particular syllogisms we use are only valid m virtue 
of general prmciples that faU withm the fidd of logic and 
if a system of logic contradicted these general prmciples it 
would be at the same tune imphcitly denying the validity 
of all the syllogisms used by us This does not mean that 
we should be m danger of having to give up our syllogistic 
arguments as logically unsound we Siould rather have to 
abandon the system of philosophy which contradicted them 
and- the same holds with mduction Now if we are to avoid 
contradicting all our particular inductive arguments we must 
assume that we can pass from past to future regularities 
This cannot be a case of merely empirical knowled^ for the 
simple reason that we have never observed the future but 
only the past yet if it is not sometimes justified all saentific 
predictions as tp the future axe totally groundless And the 
same apphes to the passage from past events which have 
been observed by human bemgs to past events which have 
not Every saentific law mvolves such a parage It is not 
merely that the regulanty view m the form in which it is 
confined to empincally established facts cannot justify m 
duction (it has been alleged that all systems fail m this) 
but that it is incompatible with the very possibility of mduo- 
tion bemg vahd at all 

So we must m any case go beyond the empincai evidence 
and admit that we ran sometimes reasonably mfer with 
a considerable degree of probability that because a regulanty 
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has occurred m the past it will occur in the future als o ^ 
If we are to retain the regularity view of causation we must 
then understand it so as to cover not only the fact that regu 
lanties have occurred in the past but the justifiable antiapa 
tion that they will be repeated m the future under sinmlar 
conditions C causes E (or the only part of this proposi 
tion which we are justified m believing) then becomes eqmva 
lent to something like C is always followed by E i e has 
been always followed by E m the past and will (or will prob 
ably) be so m the future This version of the view is gener 
ally held to constitute the only sense of causality in which 
causality is necessary for mduction the other dements in 
the common notion of cause generally (though not if my 
subsequent argument is correct nghtly) bemg considered 
superfluous for this purpose But the advantage of bemg 
reconcilable with mduction is achieved only by sacnficmg the 
chief attraction of the other form of the regularity vieiv 
namely that it does not go beyond the empirical evidence 
Let us now turn to the positive arguments agamst the view 

In the first place it is not generally reahsed that if the 
regularity view were the whole truth all practical hfe would 
become sheer nonsense For practical life presupposes that 
we can do things and are moved by motives and desnres 
but It seems to me perfectly obvious that whatever is meant 
by thesg statements they cannot possibly mean merely what 
they could alone mean on any form of the regularity view 

If causality meant regularity and if th^s were the only 
sense m which causality was true of the self in what sense 
could I possibly say that somethmg occurred because I willed 
it or even just that I did somethir^ or that my motive for a 
certain action was so-and so ’ To say that an action was 
willed or was done by me is certainly not merely to say that 
the action was of a type which follows most or all states of 
mind like my own at the time under conditions of the type 
before me or that my act can be analysed mto a set of factors 

^ Mr Bertrand Russell {Knowledge of the Bxiemal World p 226) 
maintams that the a fnon principle necessary is inductiQn not cans 
ality but what he means by the pnnciple of mdnction seems 
redncahle to the prmaple that the same event iviU happen under the 
same conditions which is identical with what is meant by cau^tion 
on the regularity view (The mterpretation Mr Russell giv® of his 
pnnciple (id p 225} is obviously not meant to be nltimate ) When 
nmversabsed the regularity view is thus equivalent to what ha$ been 
usually called the Uniformity of Nature 
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each of which is always whenever it occurs preceded by some 
factor in the state which preceded my action on that occasion 
or to make either of these statements together with the further 
statement that most people believe this to be so or that I 
intend to use it to arrive at opmions about future events 
(as would have to be the case on Mr Braithwaite s and Mr 
Ramsey s tneones respectively) To say that such and such 
an action is due e g to desire for power as a motive is more 
than to say that such actions generally are preceded bv desire 
for power or to make any of the other statements mentioned 
m the last sentence It is to say that in this particular case 
it does not merely follow on but is determmed by the desire 
m question It is not generally realised that the regularity 
theory would make ah talk about motives senseless and that 
every tune I speak of myself or anybody else doing anything 
I must imply causahty m a sense other than regularity I 
am not argumg that we perceive causal connection immediately 
in these cases a proposition which is more doubtful but that 
whatever our ground for believing that will and motives 
cause action that behef which I like most people cannot 
reject and which does not necessanly presuppose tmfnedtate 
awareness of the connection does entail a view of causation 
different from the regularity view does entail causation m the 
sense not of regular sequence but of genuine intnnsic connec 
tion And that I am surely nght m holding is a very strong 
argument agamst the regulanty view from any standpoint 
save that of an epiphenomenahst or of a behaviourist If the 
regularity theory be true all practical wisdom which presup- 
poses throughout that I can do things by wolbng them and 
can act from motives becomes worthless This does not 
strictly speakmg disprove the regularity theory but the fact 
that a view inconsistent with it is presupposed m aU practical 
action and all the psychology and ethics of practical action is 
if not a strict proof a sufficiently strong argument to make 
our conclusion highly probable 
Memory itself I think presupposes causality m a sense 
other th^ any admitted by the regulanty vieiV If we are 
to be aware of the past in memory we must think of the past 
as detennmmg or at least causally affecting our present state 
in remembering it if our state is not m nay degree deter 
mined by the past event we have no genuine memory but a 
fancy or illusion {I do not mean that remembering an 
event is the sam^ as having our present state determmed by 
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the event or that the cognitive relation m question is a species 
of causality but at any rate it involves causality ) Now that 
the past event I remember affects my present state obviously 
means more than that a similar state of mind always follows a 
c inmlar past event or that both terms can be analysed mto a 
number of elements of which this is true For it is not a state- 
ment about what usually happens bat about a particular 
cognition in a particular self and it involves a real dependence 
of my state m remembering on that which is remembered by 
me So here agam the regularity view proves totally 
inadequate 

The whole foundation of Hume s scepticism is destroyed if it 
IS once admitted that the famter copy of an impression may he 
so connected with its ongmal that in perceiving the copy we 
eo ipso know immediately not only this but the previous eiost 
ence of the impression as the ongmal of the copy For to admit 
this IS to admit necessary connection m matters-of fact ^ 

Thirdly if any beliefs due to inference are ever justified 
the regularity theory of causation is refuted for to say that 
the reason why I believe x was y implies among other things 
that a part cause of my behef m x was my belief in y * m a 
sense m which it cannot be reduced to a proposition that aU 
behefs of the same kmd as belief m x follow m time or 
accompany beliefs of the same kmd as my belief m y ® or any 
other similar proposition If we do not admi* this none of 
our behefs supposed to be grounded on inference can be 
rational for m that case the mtnnsx character of the reasoiK 
has nothing to do with our holding a behef to be true All 
that has happened is that we hold it to he true after havmg 
entertained these reasons for no other closer connection is 
admitted at all by the regulanty view * 

1 Stout Mind and Matter pp 218-19 

* Note that the causal relation I assert is not between x and y them 
selves but between believing x and believing y Nor do I say that to 
infer x from y is the same as to believe x becau&e I believed y only 
that the former is- impossible without the latter 

* Nor can. it be reduced to this plus the proposition, that everybody 
does under certain conditions believe that a belief m x will always 
be followed by a behef m y or any proposition or proposrhons of this 
character 

* T do not mean that the relation between the premisses and eon 
elusion m an mfeited belief can be reduced to one of causation or 
defined in terms of causation Nor do I mean that the being partly 
caused by a belief m the premisses provides a differentia between 
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If there were no causal coimection beyond regulanty of 
sequence it is difficult to see how we could ever have arrived 
at the notion that there was an5rthing more To do so we 
should have had m Locke s phraseology to create a new simple 
idea The advocate of the regularitv view cannot reply that 
it IS an illegitimate extension of a concept based on the expen 
ence of willmg or as Hume holds on the experience of being 
necessarily determmed hy association to think in a certain way 
for if we do experience ourselves as determmmg and determmed 
m this fashion we have already therem directly experienced 
causality In the one case the experience is of ourselves as 
cause m the other case it is of a phase m ourselves as efiect 
of something else either also m ourselves or external to us 
Either the really is causally active m which caise there is 
some causation other than mere regularity or it is not 
in which case the illusion is still unexplamed We may give 
a similar answer to Hume s attempted explanation For us 
to apply necessity as he holds through a confusion to the 
external world we must first have experienced it at least m 
ourselves passively if not adtively and if so we have causality 
there at any rate in a sense other than regularity To be 
conscious of ourselves as determmed or constramed is not 
merely to be consaous of our state as succeeding certain 
events and to remember from expenence that such a state 
regularly followed such events m the past and if it were only 
that Hume would not have explamed the ongm of the helirf 
that causahty is somethmg more than regular sequence If we 
were only conscious of causation m ourselves in the sense of 
regular sequence why should the expenence of bemg deter 
mined to thmk m a certain way lead us to make the mistake 
as Hume considers it of appi5nng causahty m the fuller sense 
to the external world any more than does our expenence of 
phjfsical events and objects ^ 

It may indeed for anything I have yet said be still true that 
causation prevails m the physical world in the sense merely of 
regulantyi for the arguments from motives etc memory and 
rational behef apply only to the self But a particular pro 

trve asLd false or reasonable and unrsasonable beliefs On the contrary 
It IS a ebaractenstic of all belief founded on inference If I ■wrongly 
infer B from A belief m A is still a part ca-use of belief in B Ifor 
a^am do I mean to imply that in immediate apprelxension of a tuneless 
tiTith the truth is the ca«s$ imthe sense m which an event might be 
of my apprehension 
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position IS sufficient to refute the contradictory universal 
Further if causation in the self involves something very difier 
ent from mere regularity the probability that this mil be so 
too with causation m the external world is very much 
heightened 

Also if as seems to be the case we are immediately aware 
of ourselves as passive m perception or m facing obstacles to 
action I should have thought that this must imply that we 
are at the same tune immediately aware that something exter 
nal ^ IS actmg or has acted causally on us m a sense which 
just as much as with our awareness of ourselves goes beyond 
mere sequence however r^ular Professor Whitehead has 
nghtly I thmk insisted on the consciousness of the causal 
efficacy of physical objects actmg on us as the primary or at 
least a primary factor m perception 

A further argument commonly employed is that causation is 
mvolved m the very notion of a physical object The argu 
ment seems to me to be a strong one and if vahd at all to 
prove causation in a sense other than regularity for it seems 
to me clear that we cannot consistbntly think successive states 
as bdongmg to the same thing unless we thmk them as con 
nected m some way like that demanded by the cntics of the 
doctrme of external relations or at least m a way very different 
from any compatible with the regularity doctrme It seems 
to me that whatever else their combmation m one object 
involves it must at least mvolve necessary connection I do 
not agree with Mr Brajthwaite when he mamtains in reply to 
an argument of this kmd that the prmciple connectmg mto 
a unity the states of a substance may quite as well be a um 
versal of fact as a universal of biw * For a prmciple that 
connects them mto a unity must mvolve some objective 
relation between them beyond mere temporal sequence but 
the regularity prmciple which constitutes a umvensal of 
fact gives no such relation It merely adds to the assertion 
of temporal sequence the further assertion that what we call 
the effect alwajrs occurs m the relation of temporal sequence 
to the cause when what we call the cause is repeated. But 
this does not give us any new relation beyond temporal 

1 We need not ]be clear what that something is m order to have tins 
avraxeness We may be aware of our state as the effect of something, 
as constramfid by some thing mibout knovnng- wljat it is of which 
the state is thoe effect 

^Mmd bS XXXVlI no 145 p 70 
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sequence but merely asserts the regular occurrence of the 
relation of temporal sequence and this relation is clearly 
not enough for the purpose It is not merely that the lat4 
states succeed, the earlier and that m aU similar conditions 
similar states succeed and would succeed on smiilar this 
would give no mtnnsic connection at all yet they could not 
be different states of the same thing without a very genuine 
and close connection 

It may he objected that the fact that they belong to one 
substance is sufficient to connect them but thiswiU not hold 
for we cannot say that they are not mtrmsicaliy connected 
themselves but related merely by belongmg to the same sub 
stance unless we axe prepared to separate a substance from 
al its states and qualities a view which seems untenable and 
would now generally be rejected Unless a substance and its 
successive states are to be completely separated the substance 
caimot retam its identity if its successive states and quahties 
are not mtnnsically connected but merely follow according to 
uniform laws on each other The quahties and states it would 
seem must be united together and grounded m the nature of 
the substance and that mvolves causality We need not hold 
that substance is reducible to causality but we must I think 
hold that it imphes the latter And by similar arguments 
we can show the presence of causal connection m the self as a 
necessary prerequisite of its umty Whether such an argu 
ment proves universal causahty is more doubtful but it seems 
at least to prove some causahiy other than regulanty 

But I shall not lay my mam stress on this argument 
There remam two more which to my mmd condusively 
disprove the regularity view not only of the self but of 
the physical world provided only we assume the vahdity of 
some of the ordmary mductive arguments used by natural 
science and if vre do not assume ^is we have no nght to 
accept as tru6 the conclusions of science I do not demand 
that philosophers should justify induction before they accept 
results reached by it m science but 1 demand that if they 
accept it in science they should not also accept views in 
philosophy which are totaEy mconsistent with the very possi 
bility of Its being valid The arguments which I shall adduce 
le a d defimtdy to the conclusion that one of the relations 
mduded m the relation of causahty is that of logical entailment 
If good reason can be given for this conclusion we ought not 
to be deterred from admitting it by our inability to see the 
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logical connection involved in particular laws of nature or 
understand why a particular cause should entail its particular 
efiect as we can understand why one side of a Euclidean 
triangle cannot be greater than tiie sum of the other two sides 
for C may perfectly weh entail E without our being able to 
see that it does so and we may have general grounds for assum 
mg the presence of a logical necessity which we cannot grasp 
ourselves or at least see that this assumption is really presup- 
posed in all our scientific reasoning 
Now m the first place if scientific arguments are to have 
any validity at all it must be possible to argue Jegitimately 
from cause to effect but no inference can possibly be legitimate 
unless the premisses reaUy entail the conclusion And how a 
conclusion can he entailed by premisses m any sense which 
justifies us m inferring it from the premisses if it is logtcaUy 
mdependent of the premisses if it is logically qmte possible 
that it should be otherwise is qmte beyond my comprehension 
At least it is mcumbent on anyone who dissents to give an 
alternative sense of entail accordmg to which we shall be 
justified in inferring conclusions fiom premisses when there is 
no logical connection between them and I think I can safely 
defy him to do so Any comprehensible view of the relation 
between cause and effect that is compatible with the fact that 
we can infer one from the othei must admit this logical con 
nection. Therefore if science is to have any claim to truth 
+he cause must really involve necessitate the effect, not mdeed 
as far as we can prove by this argument m any sense m which 
the eEect cannot equally necessitate the cause but m a sense 
which IS quite mcompatible with the view that it is merely 
a case of regular temporal foUowmg True a premiss is a 
proposition or a set of propositions and a cause an event 
but how can there be a valid argument from a proposition or 
set of propositions to another proposition or set of propositions 
unless the content of the fact referred to m the one is reaEy 
entailwi by the content of the fact referred to m the other 
If it IS not the argument is sunply a «o» seqmtur This is 
overlooked m the case of causahty because by the roundabout 
method of problematic induction 1 e by observing instances 
and condudmg on the strength of them that there is a coimeo- 
tion we are able to make tiie inference without seeing the 
connection an achievement whidi would be impossible in 
deduction of the ordinary type but though we cannot see 
such a connection w^ really covertly assume that there is 
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one whenever we make any causal inference whatever How 
can we possibly be justified in deducing the eSect from the 
cause unless we suppose that it is dependent on or follows 
necessarily from the cause and does not merely follow it? 
The relation of entailment present m causality is no doubt due 
to veiy different conditions from those whicdi justify a pnon 
mferences in pure mathematics and logic ^ but entailment there 
must be if our inference is to be justified We have no reason 
whatever for supposmg that E will follow C m the future as 
well as m the past unless we suppose that the content of the 
two IS so connected that C being what it is it cannot bfcause 
of its mtrmsic nature and not merely always does not occur 
without bemg followed by E 

The relation of causation shares with non causal logical 
entailment at least its most important feature namely that 
it justifies inference This is the prmcipal reason I i mag ru e 
why the philosophers of an earlier age generally treated cause 
as a species of logical ground and this argument has m modem 
times as far as I can see been mdeed overlooked but not 
refuted Mr Ramsev would no doubt have said that we have 
only shown that it is reasonable m some sense to form such 
beliefs not that it is reasonable in the sense m which a logical 
conclusion is reasonable But we have seen above * that his 
attempt to distinguish two difierent senses of reasonable 
breaks down 

It does not mdeed follow that the relation of causality is 
Simply identical with or a species of the relation of logical 
ent^ment mdeed this seems to me certainly false but it does 
follow that this is one of the relations which together make up 
the complex relation of causahty We need not and must not 
assume that causality is a perfectly simple relation and tliat 
the feature of it which is clearest to us must be the only import 

^ The drffereace between entailment in logic or mathematics and the 
entailment mvolved in causation lies in the following circumstances 
on my view (a) the general conditions govermng and affecting it 
are veiy different m the two cases {b) the tenns connected by it are 
also very different in the two cases (c) we caimot understand it or 
see its vahdity m the case of causahty but only assume On the strength 
of mductive evidence that it holds between given charactenstics 
(d) though entailment is one relation present m causation, it is ceitamly 
not- the only relation present It would be false to say e g that 
causation = a relation of ©ntaihnent between events m time because 
entailment la not the only relation included m cauKrtiou What the 
other relations are I am not trymg to decide 

*P 157® 
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ant one though this seems to be a fallacy in Inch most philo- 
sophers who have dealt with the subject have committed in 
one way or another 

Let us now proceed to the second argument 1 Current 
accounts of scientific thought make great play with the notion 
of establishing a generahsation by showing the extreme improb 
ability of the repeated occurrence of instances in accordance 
with it if the generalisation be not m fact true But if the 
regularity view be right all generalisations are nothmg but 
sheer coinadences If there is a connection between cause C 
and effect E so that one really explains or entails and does not 
just in fact precede the other then the coincidence is indeed 
removed because there is now available a reason why E should 
always foUow C but not otherwise On the regulanty view 
there still just remains the brute fact that E always follows C 
and that by itself is just as improbable as if an unweighted 
penny showed heads every time it was tossed And indeed the 
strongest argument for the truth of mductively established 
laws. IS often or even perhaps usually — if the law in question or 
some law like it did not hold it would be extraordmarily 
improbable (one chance m many thousands or millions) that 
E should in all the observed instances have followed C there 
fore It IS much the most likely alternative that the law (or some 
law like It) is true Now read for law fact that E always 
succeeds C and the argument becomes in the absence of 
any further conclusions the diance of E succeeding C m all 
say the hundred observed instances is one m many millions 
whidi would be a very improbable coincidence therefoie we 
had better suppose that E not only succeeds C in these hundred 
cases but also in all the thousands or millions of unobserved 
cases (for that is all that a law now means) though this should 
according to the previous reasonmg be nuihons of tunes more 
unprobable still ' The extraordinary unhkeliness of the 
generahsation caimot be removed unless we suppose a logical 
connection between C and E If a law stands for noUimg 
but the mere fact that E always follows C to posit such a 
general law because it is fulfilled m many cases is only to m 
crease the improbabihty and there can be no po^ibdity of 
dmmasbing it unless to generalise by means of a causal law 
signifies somethmg more than to assert an endless repetition 
of mstances If C and E be logically connected so that the 

^ For this cf Professor Montague Propesdt)igs of the Seventh Inter 
nutvmal Congress of PMlosop^, F 198 E 
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one entails the other the coincidence disappears but otherwise 
how can it ? 

It might be objected that the notion of probability or im- 
probability itself presupposes causation and that therefore an 
argument based on the improbability of a coincidence cannot 
be used as an argument for causation but (a) if it does pre- 
suppose causation m the fuller sense anybody who uses an 
argument from improbability or probability as all mductive 
logicians do has already presupposed this and cad%t quaesho 
(5) if it only presupposes causation in the sense of regularity 
this IS no objection to using an argument from improbability 
to prove that causation holds in another sense also (c) as 
Dr Keynes has shown probabihty and improbabihty are not 
notions ’which presuppose causation m any sense smce they are 
apphcable where causation does not occur e g to some pro 
positions about numbers ^ or to the chances of a particular 
non causal argument establishing a given conclusion I have 
indeed assumed that the frequency view of probabihty is 
false and I can hardly aKord the space to examme the argu 
ments which to my mind render this view quite untenable ® 
I will only say that if the frequency \'iew be true the argument 
that a combination of events is highly improbable on any 
other ground than that such a combmation has never or 
very rarely occurred m the past becomes nonsensical and 
therefore we could never support a hypothesis by argumg 
that otherwise a combmation of events frequently observed 
would be very improbable But no modem logician who 
rejects causation in the older sense has constructed or could 
construct an mductive logic which dispenses with such argu 
ments 

To sum up then I do not claim to have disproved the 
regularity view but I do claim to have shown that to hold 
such a view is very unreasonable Nobody has indeed suc- 
ceeded m defining altogether satisfactorily what else is involved 
m causation but it is no argument for accepting an unsatis 
factory definition that nobody has given a satisfactory one 
and we cannot exclude the possibility that causation or some 
factors in it are unanalysable I reject the regularity view as 

^ E g at iS vexy much less probable that all pnme numbers between 
ten bilhon and, eleven bilhon which have never been thought of by 
anybody should be one less than the sq^uare of some number than that 
at least one of them should 

* V Keynes A 1 reause <m Pi^bahtltty ch 8 
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a complete account because it goes beyond the empmcal 
evidence without going far enough either to reconcile itself 
with our intuitive convictions as to causality or to provide 
a basis for induction because it would really commit us to 
acceptmg a countless host of extraordmary coincidences the 
probabihty of which is of the order of one m millions because 
it IS irreconcilable with any account of the self which admits 
willed action or motives and so with the assumptions of our 
whole moral and practical life because its denial is implied 
m the concmtion of physical objects and of the self alike and 
mdeed m all rational action and behef The view only seems 
tolerable because men have not the leisure each time they use 
the word cause to think out what it means afresh and therefore 
are apt to forget the way m which they have defined it so 
that while they may accept the regularity view when they 
reflect on tne matter abstractly they unconsciously still use the 
term cause on other occasions as if a contrary view were true 
And if the regulanty view were true the fact that causation 
has ever been thought to involve the features mentioned 
other than regularity would be totally mexphcable 

What positive accoimt can we now give of the nature of 
causation ? What characteristics can we ascribe to it ^ In 
the first place though we have rejected the regularity view 
as a complete account of causation we may accept it gratefully 
as a partial account and affirm that causality mvolves among 
other things uniform sequence But every one of the objec- 
tions to the regulanty view given above shows the presence 
also of somethingwhichisextreineiyhard to define but maybe 
rou ghl y indicated by the words mtnnsic or inherent oonneo- 
tion. Others may perhaps think this mdiHeient ways but such 
a connection 1 can only think at all definitely by thmkuig cause 
and effect as connected by a relation of logical eaitailment 1 e 
as mternally related m the tenth sense of dus term ^ That we 
must admit this relation, of entaihnent between them if we are 
to accept the most universally admitted inductive inferences 
of science seems to be d^mtely proved by the last two argu- 
ments m particular TTus jusi^es the acceptance of the first 
two of the four features of causation mentioned ® as imphedm 
the common sense view (if they can mdeed be separated, which 

^ I e so related that one is logically dependent for its existence on 
the other and that it would be logicaliy impossible for the one to be 
what it IS ■without the other existing also- 

* V above p 134 
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I doubt) 1 e (i) mtrmsic coimection (2) logical entailment 
and the second point at least carries with it the fourth neces- 
sity It IS an additional objectioa to the regulanty view that 
it IS impossible to identify could not be otherwise with 
always is Those who it depr^smg to think that the 
future IS logically entailed by the past must remember that 
it IS equally true that the past is logically entailed by the 
future In this respect the relation of causation is symmetrical 
since the cause can be inferred from the effect as well as the 
effect from the cause, though m other respects as I point out 
in the next paragraph it may not be so 
The third feature commonly known m philosophical circles 
as activity presents greater difficulties but it is fortunately 
not necessary to discuss it here The chief reason for assuming 
Its presence is that it seems obvious that the cause produces 
or detertnmes the effect m a sense in which the effect cannot be 
said to produce or determine the cause but I know neither 
of any proof of this apparently obvious proposition nor of any 
satisfactory analysis of activity But that may be because 
the proposition is self evident and the concept unanalysable 
indeed I am rather mclmed to think that this is so But in 
any case while logical entaibnent is a part it is not the whole 
of causation This we can see quite clearly though what the 
other factors are may be very obscure But whatever be 
the whole truth about causation it is sufficient for the argument 
of this book to have shown that logical entailment is present 
between cause and effect We must now return to this import 
ant pomt and explain it somewhat further since it is one which 
seems repugnant to the present generation 
The view that causation involves logical entailment has 
often been stated m a radically wrong way It is often said 
that the effect must be contained in the cause or that there 
must be identity between cause and effect These state 
ments taken strictly are preposterous The effect cannot 
be contained in the cause for otherwise all causation would 
be simultaneous and it cannot be identical with the cause 
in the proper sense of the word for otherwise it would not 
be a different event Both views would do away with change 
and so with causation itself Even if it were true that the 
effect consists merely of a redistribution m space of the same 
entities as are present m the cause and that causation does 
not mvolve a change m their qualities a conception which 
played ah enormous part in the development of the mechan 
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istic View oi the Timverse* the second distnbutiom would 
still not be properly speaking either contained m or identi 
cal with the first There is something present that was not 
present before namely a new arrangement of the same thmgs 
and contamed m becomes only a metaphor If there is a 
logical coimection between cause and efiect it must still be 
a S3mthetic and not an analytic connection If we assume 
all logical connection to be merely analytic Humes argu 
ment certainly holds agamst the view that causality has any 
kmship with such a connection 

That causality mvolves a relation of logical entailment he 
tween cause and effect is proved I have contended by the 
fact that we can argue from the cause to the effect which 
presupposes that the former entails the latter though we 
cannot understand the connection This view is not incon 
sistent with the well warranted principle that existence can 
not be proved a pnon What was true a pnon would 
still be not a categoncal but a hypothetical proposition not 
that a certam effect (E) exists but that if a certam cause 
(C) exists a certam effect (E) must do so or mee versa At 
the same time it is necessary to insist that when we have 
said that the cause logically entails the effect we have not 
given a complete account of causation this bemg both he 
yond the* scope of the present book and beyond the author s 
capacity Causation mcludes but is not reducible to a rela- 
tion of logical entailment 

Even so my view of causation is flagrantly mconsistent 
with certain widely held theories of inference If logrcal rela- 
tions can only hold between propositions and not between 
facts m the real world or if all mferences are merely ana 
l3rtic or if inference and logic have merely to do with sym- 
bols and not with the realities to which the symbols refer 
then it will be impossible to suppose that a lo^cal connec 
tion between cause and effect could ever be perceived by any 
mmd even by Ommscience itself But I feel bound on 
general grounds imconnected with causation to reject the 

^ Thus the idea that the cause should make the effect logically 
intelligible by leading men to assume wherever pcssible that it 
was the effect baS played a large part la the development 
even of physical science (Cf the insistence of scieutists till the 
last few years at any rate, that change must he continuous and the 
aignmente used against the interaction of body and mind } Person 
ally however 1 do not hold that logical entailment nekl involve 
ha^ess 
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did not occur in fact without the other Thinkers and 
scientists looked for causes because they wished to explmn 
events and if they had senously held from the begmnmg 
the views of causation which most realist philosophers hold 
to day half the inspiration of the scientific search for causes 
would have been missing and induction would never have 
been trusted at aU It is the opposite view the type of 
view I am defendmg which has led scientists to seek for 
causes under the impression that the discovery of them would 
make the world more intelligible ^ and to suppose that their 
findings had universal \alidity though based on particular 
obsecrations and experiments Hence almost all philosophers 
prior to Hume held that there was an mtelbgible logical con 
nection between racts in the physical world despite their 
inability to discern its nature 

Further it seems to me that m the psychological though 
not in the physical sphere we do have faint glimmerings of 
such a pnon insight ® It seems to me that we can see and 
to some extent really understand why an insult should tend 
to give nse to anger why love should lead to gnef if the 
object of one a love die or prove thoroughly unworthy why 
a succeas should give pleasure why the anticipation of physi 
cal pam should arouse fear It does seem more reasonable 
on other than indwtive ® grounds to suppose that if. A lov^ 

* An enonrou's part has been played m scientific as well as pMo 
sophical controversy by the assumption, that the real cause must be 
like the (^ect This is eMdently an inference though not necessanly 
a correct mference from the wew that the cause explains and imphes 
the effect It was felt that causataon by what is hke is more intel 
1 gibie than causation by the unlike This assumption cannot be 
explained as the result of expenence because ra the causal connections 
'iMth which we are most familiar m experience cause and efiect are 
often most unlike Can there be anything much more unhke than an 
act of ifiTdl and a movement in mj body than a vioratmg piston and 
the noise it makes than a physical wound and a sensa^n of pam 
than a coloured image and certain wave-lengths than water and 
hydrogen and oxygen together just before thar combination mto 
water ’ There is no conjunction of events vsrhich we have experienced 
more irequently than that of a physical event and a feeling yet this 
seems or them all the least and not the most mteiligible (It may be 
objected that the instances mentioned never constitute the whoh cause 
but then expenence never gives us that at all ) 

* On this subject v also Stout Studies m PA%tt>sophy and Psychology 
p 77 Shand F aundattons of Character p 19 Kohler Gesialfpsycho 
log^0 Engl ed p s6g fi 

* I mean by induction here as eUewhere m this chapter non intuitive 
or as Mr Johnson calls it proulematic induction 
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B that will tend to make him sorry when B dies than to 
suppose that it will make him intensely glad or that to be 
told he has done someth ng exceedmgly well will be pleasant 
rather than unpleasant to A when he thmks that the remark 
IS made by a man qualified to judge and is really meant It 
may mdeed happen that by the time B dies A will have gone 
mad and wiU actually rejoice m the occurrence or that owmg 
to some violent quarrel the love will have changed to hate 
It IS agam possible that A may school himself actually to 
rejoice m bemg abused as a part of his moral training or as 
an opportumty for the exercise of patience and even that 
he may carry this to such a morbid extreme as actually to 
r^ret his own successes but what we see if we see any 
thmg IS not that love must lead to grief or that success must 
give pleasure but that there is a causal tendency for it to 
do so which will operate unless prevented by other cnrcum 
stances but which may be counteracted If A loves B there 
IS a tendency at least for him to feel gnef at B s death Nor 
do I suppose that men perceived this general prmciple to be 
true in advance of exper ence as with all general principles 
we first apprehend it m particular mstances in our expert 
ence and then by a kind of induction reach the 

general principle I do not suggest that such a prmciple is 
self evident m the degree m which xhe fundamental prm 
ciples of logic are but I am convmced on general grounds 
tnat we must admit difierent degrees of seli evidence * In 
this case our insight is lacking m certamty and clearness 
but It may be present for all that We may be m a posi- 
tion m regard to some of the general laws of psychology 
analogous to that m which an unmtelhgent schoolboy who 
IS just beginning to comprehend the proofs of the most eie 
mentaiy theorems stands m regard to geometry He does 
not yet fully grasp the points mvolved hia notions are ob- 
scure and confused but yet he is in a higher position than 
if he had. a total and absolute lack of insight Our power 
of insight IS not marked enough to help us much m reach 
mg conclusions as to laws whi^ have therefore to be based 
on problematic mauction but m some cases we seem to be 
able to see a certain intelhgibility if not necessity m the 
law discovered that we do not see m any causal laws of the 
physical sciences At any rate anybody who denies altogether 
the insight for which I am contendmg wik have to hold that 
^ V below ch V sect. 5 Jiw 
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it IS jiist as reasonable to think of love as causing mtense 
3oy at the death of the person loved except that this does 
not happen m fact and it is certainly difficult to accept such 
a view 

The instance in which this insight has been most com 
monly asserted is a less defensible one It has been asserted 
in the case of the connection between volition and physical 
movement but m that case it has to meet the objection 
that what is called the effect here is connected with the 
cause bj many intermediate steps involved in the phjreio- 
logical apparatus for controlling our movements and that of 
the intermediate steps we have apart from the empirical evi 
dence of the physiologist not the remotest idea ^ But if we 
substitute for physical movement the thought willed and con- 
fine ourselves to the voluntary control of mental not of bodily 
processes our position is less open to attack The argument 
that the eSect does not follow m all cases 1 e that we some 
times fail to control our thoughts as well as our bodies may 
be met if we hold that what we are aware of is not that the 
act of will la a sufficient cause but that there is a causal 
tendency in ^ nine of which it will per se make the effect m 
question more likely though it may be counteracted by other 
causes We may note m this connection that the other m 
stances of apparent insight I have given are instaKcea con 
nect«i with certam conative tendencies 

My argument is not overthrown by the possibility that 
there may exist somewhere non human mmds of a quite 
different psycholc^cai * make up m whom these laws do 
not operate For what we perceive if anything is not +he 
absolute necessity of these laws but their mteUigibility withm 
tne system constituted by human nature as we know it ® 
and con^quentiy great deviations from this nature would 

* I do not tlnnk the objecUon sufficient to refute the view completely 
if it IS held tnat what we ®ee is only a causal imdswy but combnied 
with the utter unmteilsgibility in general of the oontiection between, 
imnd and body it seems sufficient to me to make the view unreason 
able 

* To control one s thoughts for long by an effort Of will is extremely 
difficult out to turn ones attention mamsnUirtly ta a subject as 
a result 0* a volitional act is perhaps not beyond the capacity of 
tne weakst of us The difficulty hes m keeping our attention fixed 
on it 

* I agree with tfas coherence theory that the real ground of at leas* 
most mfetences is the system ’s^rathm whidi they are made as a whole 
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negative the connection Further the connection perceived 
js as I have said at the most only a causal tendency and 
not a law m virtue of which an effect mevitably follows 
It may he objected that there only appears to be a con- 
nection ot the kmd m question because we do not call a 
sentiment love unless it involves a tendency to feel gnef at 
the loss of its object or call an evert a success unless it is 
J taHfi to give pleasure But this cannot be the explanation 
for the characteristics of tending to arouse gnef at the loss 
of its object and tendmg to arouse pleasure are oertamly 
not the only characteristics of love and of success respec 
tively It IS therefore not a merely verbal judgment that 
these characteristics tend to accompany the other character 
istics of love and success> If it were we could not say that 
A loved B till we knew that he had lost or thought he baH 
lost B and that he felt gnef m consequence 
The apparent intelligibility cannot be explamed by repeated 
expenence since we have expenenced many physical connec 
tions stiU more frequently without their seeming mtelligibie 
If we hold to the traditional conception of what a pnon 
insight IS we must deny that we have any sort of a pnon 
insight here for we do not know the truth and see the 
logical necessity of any causal laws m advance of experience 
but if we admit what I contend elsewhere ^ that some degree 
of a pnon insight may occur without certamty and without 
yielding definite clear cut judgments then it does seem that 
such a pnon insight occurs m the case of causal laws govern 
mg the human mind but not in the case of causal laws govern- 
ing the action of matter It was because too much was ex 
pected of the a pnon that the slight degree of a pnon m 
sight we do possess m j^ychology passed unheeded What 
insight we have does not enable us to prove causal laws m 
advance of all ejqpenence but it may be at work help- 
mg m the decision between two difierent hypotheses whether 
m theoretical psychology or in practical hfe I doubt whether 
the decision that one hypothesis is more likely than another 
because it is more in Ime with a particular mans character 
or human nature m general can be explamed entirely by pre- 
vious experience without some further msight into the con- 
nections mvolved and this msight may lie one of the fea 
tures that distinguish the good from the bad psychologist 
Anybody who di^es such insist altogether should at least 
C 3 i V sect 5 ad fin 
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explain why it is that the connection between love and gi-jef 
at the death of the person loved success and ]ov pain and 
fear praise and self satisfaction seems natural and intrinsi 
cally suitable in a way in which the even more frequently 
experienced connection between different physical events does 
not 

If it be true that we can have even ghmmenngs of an a 
pnof% connection in the case of the mmd the fact that we 
do not have them m the case of matter need not trouble 
us for we hare at the most only a skeleton knowledge of 
the real nature of matter ^ and therefore it would be strange 
mdeed if we could see an a pnon connection there But 
this IS not the case with mmd smce we have immediate 
experience of one mmd our own 

It may be objected that while if A genumely entails B 
A cannot ever be a fact without B also being so the causal 
connection mentioned as holdmg between e g love and gnef 
does not hold m all cases and that I have therefore by 
speaking of causal tendencies only concealed an msuper 
able gulf between causal connection and logical entailment 
To this I should reply (i) that it is stiH umversdly true both 
(ii) that the love of a person makes the occurrence of grief 
at his death fmre probable than would otherwise be the case 
and {b) that olher things being equal the person Who loves 
him would always feel the gnef Where he does not this 
!5 due to other counteracting factors (u) I thmk that our 
premisses^ as in at least many cases of non causal logical en 
tailment are not just one or two isolated circumstances but 
these circumstances m conjunction with our rough idea of 
the system within which the inference takes place here our 
general idea of the man s nature or of human nature in general 
Bat the imperfections m our idea of the system adequately 
explain any unc^rtamty Gnef does not foHow from love of 
B + B s death taken alone but from these within a causal 
system and since our knowledge of the system is very im 
perfect there are always unknown factors to make the inf er 
enoe uncertain The whole cause would universal^ entail 
absolutely necessitate the effect but we never know the 
cause as a whole There is nothing surpnsing m a failure 
to reach conclusions which hold universally if we only know 

The primary qualities which ore the only ones generally recog 
msed as causally effective obviously cannot omstitute the inner nature 
of in&tenai objects 
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part of the premisses required to establish them and yet a 
knowledge of even part of the premisses may sometimes give 
ns some rough mdication of the conclusions which would be 
really estabhkhed by fuller knowledge or result m certam 
laws based on a generahsation from experience seemmg in 
telligible and natural to us m a way m which others do not 

I have not assumed in all this that causation is universal 
thou^ in another book I have argued m favour of that 
view^ For even if it is not umversal it is obvious that 
]t does play at least a part m determining every event we 
know m the physical realm and that any mmd m which 
causahty played no part would be unthinkable to us for it 
would be a mmd tlmt never acted from any motive what 
ever Consequently if I be right m my contentions as to 
the nature of causality we cannot m any case reasonably 
refuse to the universe as far as known by us the title of a 
real system though unless causality be completely umversal 
it would hke many other systems not completely determme 
all its members 

The question whether causahty is universal or not is one 
which belongs quite definitely to the domain of philosophy 
Any attempt to settle it by means of a special science is as 
much an encroachment as it would be for a philosopher to 
try to settle particular pomts in a saence by metaphysical 
arguments Such encroachments must be resisted whether 
they be m favour of determinism as they were tdl quite re 
cently or whether they be m favour of mdetermmism as 
they usually are now Empirical evidence cannot possibly 
establish either alternative We cannot argue that because 
a great many events have been successfully ascribed to causes 
by saence therefore all events must have causes The pro- 
portion of events of which science ever claimed to have found 
the causes has always been very small compared to the total 
number of events and the causes even of these have only 
been found by assummg a pnon some principle of causality 
Nor can we argue that b^ause science has fafled to dis 
cover the causes of some important class of events there- 
fore they have no cause Science can only reach its results 
by mathematics observation and causal inference and smce 
universal causality obviously cannot be disproved mathemati 
cally, or by observation, as we cannot o^erve the absence 

1 Kant s Tfmiment of Ca^altty ch IV For an attempt to recoasale 
this mth Titinann freedom, v id pp 215-22. 
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of causes a scientific disproof would have to run like this 
Some events can be best explained ^ causally if we deny that 
they have any causes — ^an argument which is obviously not 
of a veiy cogent character For the philosopher +0 refuse 
to regara scientific evidence as relevant here is not to tamper 
with science but to refuse to allow the scientist illegitimately 
to tamper with philosophy But this is not to deny all philo- 
sophic^ importance to recent discoveries It may well be 
the case — ^though I do not profess the scientific knowledge 
to form a judgment as to whether it is so — ^that these di^ 
covenes mark the final breakdown of the whole way m which 
thinkers of the last three centunes have viewed physical 
causality But it is obviously to put it mildiy far too early 
to say that because one type of causal explanation has failed 
therefore none is possible at aU ® 

That mechanical causality is a category madequate to 
reality is a discovery anticipated by the despised idealists 
themselves They did not indeed foretell that any such dis- 
coveries would be made within science itself but they did 
emphatically mamtain that whatever its scientific value the 
conception of mechanical causality was ultimately madequate 
and untrue and this very view of therrs they held as a de 
due Lion from the doctrine that reahty is a thoroughly um 
fied whole the doctrine which it is now so widely assumed 
has been refuted just because the prophecies based on it 
seem to have come true It nmy be that the conception of 
mechanical causality fails us not because the universe is too 
httie of a sj^tem but because it is too much of an mtercon 
nected system for a view which uses only one narrow set of 
characteristics { primary qualities ) in its causal explanations 
to be true It may be srniply that the universe is too much 
of a unity for such drastic abstractions completely and ulti 
Hutdly to succeed Or, if agam some readers attach their 
preference to the suggestion that the movements of electrons 
cannot be detemmed by general laws but vary according 
to the mdmduahty or spontaneity of the different electrons 
themselves this need only mean that they find their cause 

* Even If causally explained -s used in tibe P-dcwidoaa sense 
ai whicb rt js generally used by upholders of tlw regulanty type of 
view 

* Tlie view that i-ecent acientifiv, discoveries establish mdetermniftm 
IS strongly condeirned by Linstein himself and by M Planck m 
Where M Science Gang? 
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m the differing mtemal character of the different electrons 
not that they have no cause at all 
But whether causality is tmiversal or not it seems clear 
that realist and plurahst critics have not paid sjfficient atten 
tion to the fact that there is at least one all pervasive rela 
tion which makes a difference to its terms in a very real 
■ ^pncpi and IS sufficient to give to the world a unity closer than 
any that could be given by mere 3uxtaposition For even 
if I ^ould have gone much too far in my contentions about 
logical entailment and causahty it is at any rate perfectly 
cle^r that causahty is internal 
{«) in the sixth sense le it follows from the nature of 
its terms m some sense of follow other than that 
of regular sequence 

( 6 ) in the seventh sense 1 e it could not have been absent 
(m some sense of could not distinct from never 
IS ) without at least one of its terirs being different 
(c) in the ninth sense 1 e neither could the cause have 
existed without the effect following nor the effect 
have existed without bemg preceded by the cause 
If we accept universal causation we are thus driven to 
the conclusion that everything m the physical universe is 
internally related in the sixth seventh and ninth senses not 
mdeed t» everythmg else if by that is meant all other events 
in the umverse as separate events but to the whole as a 
causal system For of any particular event it would then 
be true {<*) that it and its relation to the system follows from 
this system {b) that none of its relations to the system could 
be different smce what it is and what relations it has are 
completely fixed by causahty and (c) that it is absolutely 
dependent on the system for its existence 
To contend as I have contended that causahty mvolves 
a relation of logical entailment between cause and effect and 
effect and cause is to contend that it is also internal in the 
tenth ^ sense and that it would be so in the eighth ® sense 
for a being who possessed the requisite insight if not for the 
human jnmd This would assimilate the whole universe to 

^ I e such tLat tbe oatnre of one term. iS logically dependent on that 
of the other i e the events which constitute the cause could not exist 
and he what they are if it did not produce the efiect and the effect 
could not exist and be what it is if it had not been produced by the cause 
* I e cause and effect axe so related that deternunate chaxactenstics 
of the^one could be deduced, a finon from the other 
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a logical system though we must mdeed remember that the 
universe is also a great deal more than a logical system 

Besides bemg internal itself m these senses the relation of 
causahty is a generator of mternal relations i e wherever 
C causes E chaiacteristics of C other than the characteristic 
of bemg cause of E (namely the characteristics between which 
the causal relation m question holds are mtemajly related 
in the senses m question to E or characteristics of E 

Further that there are causal relations between all parts 
of the physical universe is though not mdeed proved with 
certainty yet a conclusion which no reasonable man can 
reject While the a pnon proofs of universal interaction (re- 
ciprocity) given by Kant do not seem to me satisfactory and 
I know no other satisfactory a fnon proof of this universal 
interaction when applied to physical objects is at any rate 
a well grounded scientific generalisation if onty because light 
waves> travel from every part of space to every other and 
so between all physical objects E\en if everything is not 
completely determmed causally everything physical we know 
■aeems m some way to be tausally interconnected ® It is m 
deed conceivable that there might be another physical world 
out of range of and completely unaffected by and unaifect 
mg ours but of such a world we could know nothing for 
to know it we should have to be m some way affected by 
it It sounds absurd to say that there is a causal conuec 
tion between my wnting this book and tne Prime Minister 
of Australia s breakfast but it is clear that the physical 
jpaper on which I write is causally affected by the surround 
mg atmosphere eg as regards temperature this m turn is 
affected by the state of the ground immediately beneath (if 
it were converted mto an active volcano I should cease to 
write and in any case the temperature of the ground affects 

^ It seems to me in the mam a verhal question whether causality 
lb said to be a relation between things (continuantsl or between 
Uiaractexistics of things If we define it as primarily a relation between 
two characteristics then two contmfiants ate causally related - 
they have cbaractenstws which are in tne primary sense causallj 
related If we define it as primarily a relation between continuants 
then characteristic A causally determines characteristic B = any 
continuant which po^sses cMractexistic A will cause the presence 
of characteristic B m some continuant (either itself or some other) 

* This fact IS menuoned by Kaut himself as an empmcal confirmation 
of his proof 

^ There is ultimately some direct or indirect causal connection, 
between ah finites (Almcander Space Time Detly vol 11 p 
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the temperature of the air and so m some degree that of the 
paper) the ground immediately beneath is in turn affected 
causally by the earth below it and so on nght through the 
centre of the world to Austraha while there is clearly a causal 
connection between the state of the ground m Australia and 
the quahty of the pigs com etc which go to make the break 
fast in question 

It IS not true indeed that my writmg this book is a part 
cause of the statesman havmg his breakfast or mce ^ersa 
One of the reasons why views such as the coherence theory 
and the mternal theory of relations seem impossible to 
many thmkers is because tney are thought to involve absurd 
statement of this kmd but it is obvious that two events 
can be causally connected without one bemg a cause direct 
or indirect of the other Two events are also causally con 
nected li both are effects of the same cause or even only li 
their Pluses though different are themselves causally con 
nected m some way direct or mdirect Unless we frankly 
take the sceptic s position and abandon causality altogether 
v»e can always mterpolate between two events on or m this 
planet a senes of causes and effects so that they are causally 
connected m an mdirect way and if we admit any sort oi 
causal connection between any events on the Earth and the 
othei pi^ets and fixed stars this will itself extend this very 
indirect causal connection to oM events on the planets and 
stars According to Sir James Jeans science has made it 
practically certain that every body pulls every other to 
wards it no matter how distant it may be Newton s apple 
not only exerted its puH on the earth but on every star in 
the sky and the motion of every star was affected by its 
fall We cannot move a finger without disturbing all the 
stars ^ True the causal connection may be of no practical 
or theoretical importance m determining most specific events 
but the mere fact that it exists may be of great philosophical 
importance however insignificant its actud effects 

Nor would this conclusion be overthrown by the now 
fashionable mdetemunism though it would be soanewhat 
Umited m its significance Even if indetermmism be accepted 
the arguments 1 have given would stili hold for the causal 
connections I have mentioned cannot be totally demed with 
out altogether breakmg with science Even if everythmg is 
not completdy determined causally it is still dear that 
' The iw %h&%r Cimrses T 74 
is 
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causality has a great part to play The universe would still 
be a causal system m that everything was causally connected 
though it would not be a system which completely m all 
respects determmed its members This is no unusual feature 
m a system a system of professional gradmg eg deter 
mmes its members not m all but only m some respects 
Indeed smce a concrete thing has most varied qualities 
this IS the case with most systems at any rate in which exist 
ent objects fall (The case is different when the terms of 
the system are abstract such as numbers m a mathematical 
senes ) 

I have so far spoken only of the physical world and we 
cannot disprove the possibihty that there may be things 
which are neither phj^sical nor mental or that there may 
be disembodied spirits and that such bemgs may have no 
causal connection with our world whatever But of such 
bemgs we could know notbmg ^ and whatever view we take 
of the relation between body and nund it seems dear that 
all embodied mmds at any rate are through their bodies 
bound up with and dependent for their existence at least 
m their present form on the phjreical system If the rela 
tion between body and mmd is causal this follows directly 
from our previous argument and the only alternative to 
makmg it causal is to substitute some other relation which 
would have to be equally internal m character Nothmg 
that I have said is intended to imply that the physical is 
necessarily the only or prior part of reality For all we 
know and for anything I have mtentionally implied to the 
contrary it may be but a small part of a much wider system 
or it may denve its sjratematic character from values which 
transcend it or from the purpose of a God 

There is a real sense and importance then m saymg that 
the whde known amverse is a system constituted by an m 
temal relation which connects each thing to the rest of the 
53fStem though it does not follow that it is such a doseiy 
fcttit logical system as the Hegdians are commonly supposed 
by their opponents to have held it to be Causality m general 

We may Eote that believers m God commonly regard God as bemg 
the canse of the world or at least as having some relatioTi to the world 
analogous to oausaliti' while the behsf '^at human bemgs exist m 
some futnre hfe as disembodied spirits itself involve a causal con 
nfiction between this hfe and the subsequent hfe and so between these 
bemgs in their later state and this world we know 
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I mdeed look upon as the application to events of the pnn 
ciple of coherence or system which is a cardinal assumption 
of thought whether this principle be conceived, as a prag 
matic postulate verified by success or as a necessity of logic 
or as a somewhat dim and confused but nevertheless genuine 
intuition of the nature of the real world 


§ IV Conclusions 

We have thus as a result of our consideration of causality 
reached the conclusion that the world known by us constitutes 
a system in which every particular is Imked to the rest of the 
system by a relation of logical entailment The presence of 
this relation is obviously incompatible with the extremer forms 
of pluralism It implies that the nature of any one thing taken 
bv itself IS incomplete and mtemaUy incoherent without the 
whole system on which it depends Thmgs by their very 
essence belong together But it does not imply that reality 
has as high a degree of unity as is present m one substance 
or one mind Nor does it imply that all relations are internal 
in the last four senses of the term some of them are clearly 
not Our conclusion is based not on the consideration of the 
nature of relations as such but on the consideration of one 
particular type of relation causahty At least all this will 
follow if causality is held to be universal and I must admit 
that I cannot really think anythmg as happening witnout 
causes suffiaent to account for it ^ If causahty is not um 
versal the world will mdeed still be a system though a l^s 
rigorous one smoe at the very least causality pla}^ an enormous 
part m it and m some degree directly or mdurectly links all 
particulars. 

It does not follow that every particular event or thing is 

^ I e 1 regard the proposition expressed by saying that every change 
IS caused not as certain but as pnma fame self evident and so to be 
accepted unless it can be shown to be mconssstent with propositions 
possessing a greater degree of pnma faqte self-evidence or coherence 
or both (E g if it could be diown to be inconsistent with the very 
possibihty of ethics it might still be justifiable to reject it as being 
less certain than many propositions of ethics I should insist that 
there are diSecent degrees of self evidence ) I cannot agree with what 
seems to be Professor Broad s interpretation of the pnma facte self 
evident proposition exprrased by saying every olmn^ is caused as 
being simplv that it has a necessary as opposed to a sufficient cause 
{Baammatton ef McTaggaH i Philosophy p 238 S } 
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m these senses internally related to every other ^ For instance 
we need not hold that the flower in the crannied wall is 
dependent on the planet Mars for its existence only that it is 
so dependent on something or other m the universe Neither 
are we bound to hold that the true account of its qualitative 
nature p-nt ads all true propositions about Mars so that with 
sufficient msight we could infer them from knowledge of its 
nature But it is by no means unreasonable to hold that its 
nature could not be understood adequately without bringing 
in the physical system as a whole That this is so is the most 
elementary scientific fact the flowers growth is dependent 
on laws of phjsics such as the law of giavitation and on 
conditions of temperature which depend on the constitution 
of the whole solar system yet the same ph3^cal laws and 
the same physical system are just the factors which have 
led to the existence of Mars as a planet and to its present 
state The pomt is not that any one thmg could be inferred 
direct from any otlier but that the nature of no one thmg 
could be understood without reference to the world system 
as a whole and that this same world system determmes 
the development of every other particular at least m its general 
lines Nor does it foUow that all relations are internal 
Some it seems dear might be different while their terms 
remamed the same because even if they must be detennmed 
by somethmg they need not be detennmed whoUy by the 
nature of their tOTHs and therefore they might be diSerent 
without the hitter bemg so provided only somethmg else m 
the universe were difierent from what it in fact is 

There are two further points about relations which go fax 
to modify any thoroughly pluralistic view In the first place 
we must remember that expenence never givra us relations 
and terms but a contmuum from which relations and terms axe 
abstractions We must not assume that this contmuum can 

reduced to a set of terms in relation mdeed I thmk it true 
to say not merely that we do not experience it as such but 
that we apprehend that it is not such that it cannot be thus 
exhaustively reduced by analysis to terms and relations 
This I mentioned as the element of truth m Bradley’s polemic 

^ 1 Lave iir^d abpve (p 154) that everything is related to every 
thmg else in the seventh sense but it is obvious that all things are 
not miemaUy related to each other m the nmth and tenth senses of 
the tenm though everythmg may well b& internally related m these 
senses to everything else taken together 
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against relations ^ It is I tlrnik perfectly true and a very 
important pomt that if not all relations at any rate all rela- 
tions of which we know between concrete things or states of 
ffiingj; (in opposition to relations between universals of which 
this IS not true) occur m and presuppose a contmuum ® This 
IS true of spatial relations it is true of all relations which 
occur m tune it is certainly true of all relations within the 
expenence of a kvmg mind it must be true of any relations 
between quahties of actual existents because the qualities 
always qualify things ( substances ) which cannot themselves 
be reduced to a set of qualities m relation It is not true of 
relations between abstract numbers or between logical prm 
ciples but these numbers and principles are already abstractions 
that do not exist by themselves 

With concrete things then the idealists are right when they 
insist that relations between terms can only occur withm a 
wider unity connectmg the terms This view is I think also 
true m the case of universals but there the wider unity is not 
a contmuum It is a relational ^tem by which I mean a 
set of relations arranged m a determinate order * under a 
given determinable * such that some a. prion inferences are 
possible within the system I am mchned to think that it 
can be shown that all relations between universals fah within 
some such S3ratem or other however this is of no particular 
relevance for our argument here 

Secondly the advocates of external relations seem to assume 
too readily that a hard and fast line can be drawn between the 

‘ V above p 149 

* Wbat as meant by contmunm is I trust conveyed to some ei teat 
atjleast by my examples I cannot venture on a definition What 
I am giving is not mtended to be a metaphysics which would require 
such a definition but a senes of suggestions that ought to be t^en. 
into account by metaphysics But my conception of continuum at 
least involves the negative characteratic of beiiig something wb ch 
cannot itself be reduced to a set of terms in relation Note that I 
only said that any relation presupposes some continuum not that 
each relatioa presupposes a different continuum Thus it is not 
legitunate to object that the terms must be themselves related to the 
continuum withm which they fall as part to whole and therefore 
require a further contmuum and So On otf injmiium They do not 
need any other continuum beyond the original one 

“ I mean that they are m this order objectively The use of the 
vmrd airangsd is not mtended to suggest tliat they have been put m 
ths order by mind by any process or act of arranging 

* It seems obvious that the distinction between determinate and 
determinable applies to relations as well as qualities 
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intrinsic nature of a thing and its external relations hi one 
of them have ever as far as I know attempted to work out 
the distinction m detail and give a systematic account deter 
mining which kinds of relations are external and which not 
nor have they decided what qualities (if any) are separable 
from relations They assume in their philosophy that every 
filing has a qualitative nature of its own to which its relations 
are logically indifferent so that it would be logically if not 
causally pcesible for it to exist without them Quite apart 
from any arguments based on the nature of causality sucli as 
those I have used above iS this not a bold assumption which 
seems to disagree at any rate with the character of the qualities 
we know though it may for aH we can tell be true of qualities 
of which we have no idea whatever^ Would any quahties 
of the IfTTid we know be left if we took away all the relations of 
anything ^ Consider first the so called primary quahties of 
matter Is the position of a thing logically separable from its 
spatial relations to other thmgs or its shape thinkable apart 
from the relations which the parts of its surface bear to each 
other and to the objects which bound it ’ Motion vdoaty 
mass are in a similar position I am not sure that I ought 
not to go further and say that all these so called primary 
qualities are reducible to relational characteristics but even 
if this is too much to say it is certamly true that "they are 
unthmkable apart from relations Size and number are left 
hut these are not characteristics which can possibly constitute 
any part of a things qualitative nature To know the size 
of an object is to Imow the space it occupies or the plurahty 
of its spatial parts hut not to know anythmg about what it is 
that occupies the space or what its parts are like and as for 
number it is dear that to say there are e g four things is not 
to say anything about the quahties of the things if it is to say 
something about their relational characteristics The only 
other characteristics of physical objects recognised by saence 
resolve themselves mto causal prop^ies which are admittedly 
relational charactenstics and not quahties No doubt if we 
admit the physical reality of secondary quahties we have 
chaiactenstics which are neither relational themsdves nor 
bound up with rdatioual charactenstics in the same sense as 
are primary quahties but the advocates of external relations 
certainly do not usually hold that the inner nature of matter 
IS constituted by its colour noisiness taste, smoothness or 
hardn^ etc 
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If we turn to psychological charactenst cs we find that the 
ones we know are again ah unthinkable apart from certain 
specific relations With the exception of mere sensation or 
they are aU attitudes to something or awarenesses of 
somethmg or dispositions which realise themselves only m 
such attitudes and awarenesses This is a commonplace of 
psychology They all imply objects and so relations to 
objects m fact from one pomt of view an attitude may 
reasonably be said to be just a relation to an object^ though 
from another its qualitative aspect it is a definite expenence 
of the person who has it (I am not sure indeed that we might 
not say that m an important sense it is at the same tune both 
a quality and a relation) And similarly with an awareness 
or any cognitive state Feeling may seem an exception 
as I have said but feebng as sensing ® is at any rate relative 
to the sensum ® and feehng as pleasure or unpleasure is always 
pleasure or unpleasure at something It alwajrs I thmk 
logically entails somethmg at which we are pleased or the 
reverse if only a sensum * In connection with all this a doubt 
is indeed raised by the fact that a man may feel an emotion 
or assume a cognitive attitude towards an imagmary object 
which does not really exist e g he may believe m Zeus or feel 
amusement at Pickwick But it is very doubtful whether 
such cases can be treated without either admittir^ subsistent 
entities as the objects of his attitude or analysrag attitudes to 
imagmary objects in terms of relations to existent objects or 
to umversals realised m existent objects and either course 
would make the attitude ultimately relative to real entities 
of some sort And m any case it would be very rash to say 
that it is logically possible for any mmd of the type we know 
to be a mmd at all if it has not at least sensa of which to be 
awaie and an environment of some sort with which to stand 

^ Apart from the organic sensations that accompany it which come 
Tinder the heading of feeling 

* Sensing is often classed as belonging to the cogmti’ve side of onr 
nature but it seems to me much better to class it as belongmg to the 
alEective side though it is usuallv or perhaps always accompamed by 
some oogmtwm (v Aaron Ths Nature of Knowing p 19 ff ) Pearcep 
tion on the other hand is unmistalcably a ^ecies of co^ition 

* Or if sensa axe demed to the physical objects directly perceived 
by or appearmg to us 

^ In its other uses the ambiguous word feelmg I think stands for 
other an attitude or an awaren^ and is therefore covered by waat 
I have said already 
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in relation That a self implies a not self is a principle of 
philosophy not lightly to be set aside especially by realists 
What does all this prove ? I admit that I am none too 
clear but one thing seems certam namely that it raises very 
serious difficulties for any philosophy which reduces the world 
to relations and terms with a nature of their own logically 
mdependent of relation No such philosophy car be accepted 
tiE the diSficuities have been squarely faced and conquered 
The pomt is not merely that eveiythmg of which we know has 
some relations that are internal m the seventh sense 1 e such 
that if the relation were not preaent both of its terms could 
not be what they are This must be admitted m any case 
smce eveiythmg is eg similar to something else and simi- 
larity IS such a relation Nor is it merely that granted more 
than one existent m space or time it is logically impossible for 
anything to exist m space or time without standmg m some 
relation to other existents which agam must be admitted It 
IS that all the characteristics we attnbute to minds and in 
science to physical objects seem to be either themselves rela 
tional or logically dependent on there being a specific kmd of 
relation between the object to which we attnbute them and 
some other object without which relation the characteristic 
IS unthmkable 1 e such objects or at least ah their characteris- 
tics of which we know are mtemally related m the tenth sense 
This IS not to say that thev are logically dependent on any 
particular object hut that they are dependent on their bemg 
some object or other thus rented to them I could not he 
pleased without bemg pleased at somethmg but my pleasure 
IS not thereby shown to be logically dependent on the particular 
circumstance about which I am pleased ac any given tame ^ 
As a matter of fact it seems to me that the entities for whose 
mdependence of relations the best case can be made out are 
sensa Here il anywhere do we find an mtemai nature separ- 
ate from relations But the philosopher who have tried to 
work out an account of perception have rarely held that sensa 
were separate entities at ail but have usually come to the 
conclusion either that they were unthinkable apart from a 
consciousness which sensed them or that they ^vere qualities 
of physical objects, or that they were constituted by the mere 

It IS however adm ttedly causally depeiidert on it and therefore 
that it IS logically dependent on it among other eondntons follows if 
what w’fc have said ahout cau*alit5 be right though it could not lollow 
from the present arguitient 
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appearing of qualities which did not really quahfy anjdhmg 
and so they could hardly stand m this proud position of inde- 
pendence according to most views In any case unless he 
comes to the conclusion both that we are justified in believmg 
in physical objects m a realist sense and that these objects 
are best regarded as groups of sensa a philosopher can have 
no ground for asserting the emstence of sensa except as per 
ceived by a mmd and even if be adopts the views mentioned 
he has no ground for asserting their existence except in two 
kinds of closeV interrelated groups {a) physical objects (&) 
„cnse fields of a percipient or snpposmg that they could exist 
m their present form outside such groups The most he could 
say IS that (a) their dependence on these groups may be merely 
causal not lo^cal m so far as he distmguishes these two modes 
of dependence (&} there is a bare possibility so far as we 
know that sensa may also exist apart from any such special 
group though there can be no evidence to show that they do 
oO exist or even that it is logically conceivable that they 
could do so 

At any rate it seems very doubtful whether it is possible 
to hold the pluralistic view of the world as a set of separate 
thmgs with natures of their own apart from their relations 
and it IS certain that philosophers have no right to assume the 
view without a more effective defence of it agamst the above 
objections than has yet been given On the other hand some 
idealists have altogether overshot the mark in clamimg that 
all relations were mtemal m some of the senses m which they 
did claim It and have created a great deal of confusion by using 
the term without clear distmchon m so many different senses 
The advocates of external relations were therefore right m 
most of their criticisms of the arguments of tiieir opponents 
but did not fa<^ the three strongest arguments the argument 
from causality the argument that relations presuppose a con 
tmuum and the one based on the difficulty of finding qualities 
separable from relations Further I should agree with, almost 
everything they have said if it is applied only to some and not to 
allthereiationsof a thmg There is nothmg inconsistent m hold- 
ing both that most of the rdations of a thmg are exiemal m the 
last four senses and that some of them must be mtemal Even if 
the nature of a thing does depend on 1I3 rektions this need 
not prevent some of its relations being quite mdiSerent to 
it because its nature is dqiendent on other relations Finally 
it seems clear that everything is not mtemally related to 
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everything else taken separately m at least the last three 
senses of the word (the eighth ninth and tenth) though the 
argument from causahty seems to show that it is so related 
to everything else taken together 
The view of the world as consistmg of separate terms con 
aected only by relations indifferent to the nature of these 
terms which is the mam object of Bradley s attack is m any 
case quite untenable though I do not venture to afi&rm that 
this is the metaphysics re^y accepted by most advocates of 
external relations Some relations at any rate are not 
indifferent otherwise any logical or causal connection would 
be impossible and it is not even clear whether things can be 
said to have a nature of their own apart from relations The 
view IS also refuted by the previous argument that aU relations 
presuppose a continuum which is not itself reducible to a set 
of terms and relations How far the conclusions we have 
reached go m establishmg the coherence view we shall see 
m the next chapter 



CHAPTER V 

THE COHERENCE THEORY 


§ I The Objections to the Coerespondence Theory 

W E now pass on to the so-called coherence theory 
The connection of this doctnne with idealism is 
well known Coherence k held to constitute 
(ijf) a definition of truth or at least an account of its nature 
(J) an account of the nature of reality 
(c) a cnterion of truth 

But smce it might well be the case that the theory is tenable 
m one of these senses without bemg tenable m the others we 
had better treat them separately As an accomit of the 
nature of trutli the coherence theory usually starts from a 
criticism of the oirrespondence theory I shall therefore 
begin by discussing the current objections to this correspond 
ence view so commonly accepted m one form or another by 
reahsts and apparently at least assumed by the plam man in 
his ordmary thought about objects This however need not 
detain us very long for the view can easily oe restated in a 
form which escapes the objections m question It may indeed 
be doubted whether the theory as thus restated should 
be called the correspondence theory but at any rate 
it will certainly not be tfte coherence theory and wiH 
provide a genume alternative to the latter compatible with 
realism 

According to most reahsts as well as to the plam man a 
judgment is true when it corresponds to an mdependent reahty 
and false when jt does not and this is either a definition of 
truth or expresses at least an essential characteristic of truth 
The advocates of the coherence theory oDject m the first place 
tnat no tenable account can be given of this correspondence 
for whether it is regarded as copying or as aimilanty in struct 
ture or as one to-one corre at on very us difficulties 
It seems clear however that such cntiasm be final. 
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for the reasor why all accounts of it involve great difficulties 
may he simply that the relation is unique and unanalysable 
In that case we need not be troubled by our failure to give 
an account of it m terms of other relations because it is simplj 
not identical in character with any other relation or com 
bmation of relations Our failure to define it may be simply 
due to the fact that it is mtrmsicallysuch as neither to require 
nor to admit of a definition ^ If any relation be uianalj^sable 
as some obviously must be if we are to escape a vicious infimte 
regress such a fundamental relation as the one between a 
true judgment and its object is as likely to be so as any and 
it seems to be radically different from any other relation of 
which I can thmk We need not object indeed to the attempt 
to give a further account of it and I am not try mg to show 
that the attempt must fail but ue ceitainly need not deny 
the presence of such a relation if and because it does fail I 
cannot imagme any possible way in which it could be proved 
that if there is such a relation it must be other than unique 
and simple except by a successful reduction of it to a relation 
or relations found el^where but the objections which I have 
mentioned can only disprove the correspondence theory if it is 
first shown hoik that the relation mmt be thus reduable and 
that it has not been reduced successfully 
Secondly it is objected that there are no entities which can 
stand m such a relation as correspondence to reality when we 
make a true judgment Truth h^ often been defined as the 
correspondence of our ideas with fact or reality but there is 
no psychological warrant for the assumption of any entities 
idi^s as distmct from (a) images {&) thoughts i e acts of 
thmlfing or judging and neither of these will serve the pur 
pose of corresponding Ofren the only images we have m 
thiTiking are words but these cannot be regarded as the entities 
m whose correspondence to reality truth consists 1* is not 


* I understand by a defimtion of sometlimg eitber its redaction, to 
a combination of two or more other entities {whether two relations 
two qualities or a relation and a quality or a quahtv and a species 
of contmuant ate ) or a definition per genus et dtfferentiatn not the 
giving of a mark or property which always accompanies and can be 
used to distmgoish but Is not identical with what is defined E g 
if the copying theory were correct truth would be definable as the 
relatiop. of copvmg (genus) when this holds between a judgment and 
Its object (dcfferentia) or the pioperty in a judgment of standmg m 
this r<^atioQ In, this sense of d^nition a unique and unanalysable 
relation obyroaefy oahitot be defined 
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the acts of judging or thinking which are held to be true nor 
IS it the words It is not judgments m the sense of acts of 
judging but in the sense of what is judged in the acts of judging 
and what is meant by the words Hence arises the view that 
truth consists m the correspondence of propositions to reality 
these being conceived as non psychological non physical 
entities which have bemg but not existence and are independent 
of being judged But such a view of propositions has been 
severely criticised We need not however dwell on the objec 
tions to it for it need not necessarily be involved m the cor- 
respondence theory any more than &e view that correspond 
ence consists in copymg It is difficult aefimtely to disprove 
the view that propositions have bemg as separate entities 
but at any rate the assumption k one which should be avoided 
unless facts really compel us to make it It is However not 
necessary to the correspondence theory smce we may take the 
pos tion that what corresponds is neither propositions as 
separate entities nor the acts of judgmg as a whole but that 
factor in the acts of judging whwii -fiiough it has no separate 
bemg we treat separatSiy by abstraction when we speak of 
propositions For even if propositions are not separate entities 
we must admit that they can be treated as if they were separate 
for many purposes For example in logic we can say a great 
deal about them and even m ordmary hfe and in science we 
constantly describe them as true or false meaning not merely 
that so and so has on a particular occasion judged truly or 
falselv but that such and such a proposition is true or false 
whoever judges it We are speakmg of a proposition on most 
occasions when we make use of a that clause in ordinary Ian 
guage The term is technical but that for which it stands 
is as common as daylight Now all this need not necessarily 
imply that propositions reaUy are entities separate from the 
act of judging but it must imply at the least that they stand 
for real elements m the act of judging which can be abstracted 
and treated as if they were separate But if so what corre 
spends to reality thus constitutmg truth may be this some 
thmg whatever it is for which admittedly they stand It 
need not be treated as havmg separate bemg by an ad\ ocate 
of the correspondence theory unless it can be shown by other 
arguments mdependent of this theory that it has separate 
being m which case any theory and not only the correspondence 
theory would have to accept the conclusion 
The third objection to the correspondence theory is that we 
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could not tell whether our judgments ^ did correspond to facts 
or not unless either the facts to which they corresponded were 
themselves judgments or we knew directly the facts and not 
me"ely judgments or propositions about them The former 
alternative is accepted by ideaLsts the latter by many realists 
e g Cook Wilson Either may be declared to be mcompatible 
with the correspondence theory the former on the ground 
tnat it v as an essential feature of this theory that the facts 
to which true judgments corresponded should not be themselves 
judgments but realities mdependent of a judgmg nund the 
latter on the ground that there will then be at any rate some 
true judgments of which the cor'espondence theory will not 
hold namely the judgments that otW true judgments cones 
pond to reahty It is further urged that knowl^ge cannot be 
reduced to awareness of a kmd of transcnption of reality it 
must be an awareness oi something real or of nothing at all 
If we did not have :)Ome direct knowledge of reahty however 
scant]^ from the beginnmg we could never come to know 
anything 

Such objections are valid agamst some forms of the cor 
respondence theory They refute for instance a representa 
tive theory of knowledge (which must be distinguished from 
a representative theory of perception®) and +hey refute the 
view that correspondence is the criterion of truth We can 
not test the truth of a judgment by seeing whether it corres 
ponds to facts without so to speak translating these facts mto 
other jnc^ments Facts can only be reached through cogm 
tive processes and therefore the results of a cognitive proce^ 
can only be tested by other such processes What we call 
testmg by reference to facts m really testmg by reference to 
more elementary cognitions Sensation as mere feeling must 
give r^e to judgment before it can be used as a test ® But 
correspondence might well constitute the nature of truth * 
without constituting its criterion and there is a form of the 
theory which still escapes onticism as we shall see shortly 

1 In order provKionally to ws. er in my account of coirespondefnce 
both tbe view which admits propositions as separate entities and the 
view which does not I have used the ambiguous teim judgment 
which may stand either loi my judgmg or for what I judge 

•V below ch VI sect 2 

» The Bame objectron may be brought against the attempt to make 
the univexsal cntenoa of truth verification by expenence 

* It is usually in this sense only that the theory is put forward by 
its advocates. 
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Fourthly the correspondence theory rs rejected on general 
grourds because incompatible with the idealist position as 
founded on arguments which are treated elsewhere m this 
book and therefore do not need to be discussed here eg 
when it IS asserted that there are no merely given facts but 
that all facts clearly show the work of mind m truth mak 
mg ^ We may mention however Bradleys assertion that 
truth must be identical with reality He bases this on the 
argument that if there were a difference between them and 
this difference were not contained m the truth the truth would be 
so far not the truth because defective ® His view is that truth 
IS not mdeed absolutely identical with reality as a whole m 
all its aspects but is one complete aspect of reality This 
aspect se^ to be and m a sense imphcitly is the whole but 
hke any one aspect of reahty cannot fulfil its nature vpithout self 
contradiction since to fulfil it would be to bring m also all the 
other aspects and thus cease to be mere truth For to supple- 
ment the nature of truth by the other aspects of reality is 
to modify it 

Now if truth means what is known or what facts are for 
cognition m so far as cognition is successful and reahty means 
the facts per se the view that truth and reahty are identical 
may well be accepted In so far as we know what we know 
IS identical with reality or it would not be knowledge ® But 
it is not what is known as real fact that is true m the strict 
sense but judgments about the facts and there is still surely 
a distmction between judgmg both m cas^ of knowledge and 
opmion and the facts about which we judge Knov^edge 
is ambiguous for it may mean both what is known and the 
knowing of it and while m the former sense it would mdude 
all the reality known in the latter sense it does not mdude 
and is not even partially identical with what is known Bradley 
msists that the boundaries of an object can never be rigidly 
fixed and that its nature should be taken as mdudmg ah its 
relations and all its effects so that the fact of being known and 
even the knowing of it by a particular mmd would be part of the 
nature of the substance or contmuant knowm but the object of 
knowledge 1 e of a given cognition is never stnctly speaking 
a substance or contmuant as a whole but certain facts about it 

* E g Bradley Essays 4m Truth ani Reahty p 108 * Id p 113 

• I objected to the tendeacy to make identity the ideal of 

knowledge I meant not identity between whai m known and the real 
facts but identity between th^ latter and onrmindff as them 
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and these facts we may repay cannot mdnde the fact that they 
are known ^ though the nature of something which they qualify 
may do so if we take this extended view of a thmg s nature 

Besides as Bradley admits he cannot destroy the relation 
on which the correspondence theory rests Truth to be 
true must be true of something and this something itself is 
not truth This obvious view I endorse ® All he can do is 
to mterpret the view differently For him the relation does 
not hold between a factor m our knowing as a particular 
mental event or a timeless proposition and a real fact but 
between a one sided aspect of reality and reality as a whole 
the latter bemg the harmonious all embracmg experience 
and the former this exoerience as it shows itself m one aspect 
thought But we may correctly say that even on his view 
truth corresponds to reality inasmuch as every element m 
the whole is supposed to be expressed though madequately 
m the truth aspect He hol<^ indeed that the mternal 
development of the truth would by inherent logical necessity 
if earned to its conclusion mvolve complete identity with 
reality and at that final stage it would not correspond 
because it would be identical with reality But then neither 
would it be any longer truth according to him therefore truth 
might still always correspond to realty Further Bradley 
quite definitely admits correspondence as constitutmg relative 
truth m the case of our judgments while addmg that none of 
our judgments are wholly true and that the notion of corre 
spondence would not be applicable to what was wholly true 
Owmg to the internally self contradictory character po^essed 
bjf the ideal of truth as by all ideals short of the whole wlmt 
was wholly true would on his view be more than and therefore 
inconsistent with truth but it would seem to follow that all 
truths since they are partial ® miHt correspond in so far as 
they are true We may further note that correspondence is not 
treated as indefinable by Bradley but as reducible to the pos 
sessmu. by truth of a character such as logically to implj. the 
complete reality of which the truth is a partial manifestation * 

1 Tlie fact that they are known, may made the object of a second 
Gogmtioii but not Of the one by which they actually are known 
m Tfuih aftd Reality p 325 

* 1 sMlL shortly cntidse bis doctrme of degrees of truth If this 
dottnue Is reject!^ the admwgion tliat our in^ correspond la an 
admission that ianth does for this can no longer be attributed to their 
falling short of the charaefor of truth 

*■ I am oozuie^siug and paraphrasing Bradley's actual words. 
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but we have not committed ourselves to any particular view 
as to the nature of the correspondence relation That Brad 
ley takes the view of it he does depends on his general meta 
physics rather than on any specific objections to a realist 
theory of correspondence 

This illustrates the unpossibihty of dispensing with the 
relation described perhaps very inadequately as correspond 
ence if we are to give any account of truth that apphes to the 
trutiis known by us The strength of the correspondence 
theory lies m the fact that a jud^ent is at once different 
from and yet dependent for its correctness on the object judged 
about VlTiatever metaphysical view we adopt as to the 
ultimate nature of knowledge and reality we are forced to 
admit this fact either openly and consciously or imphatly and 
unconsciously Our judgment does not make nor is it identical 
with the physical fact the past state of mmd the events in 
human history the law of nature the mathematical or logical 
prmciple about which we judge jret whether the judgment 
is or IS not true is determmed by its conformity to or discre 
pancy with the character of that about which we judge If 
a judgment bears a certam rdation to its object it is true if 
not It IS false and since this relation requires a name it has 
been called corre^ondence The coherence theory since it 
descnbes truth as the coherence of judgments does not do 
justice to the fact m question It tends to ignore the facts 
that any judgment must refer to somethmg and that a true 
judgment must be true of something other than itself that is 
while its adherents may admit so much m words if pressed 
they define truth m a way which would be quite compatible 
with a judgment bemg true and yet true of nothmg whatever 
for there is no mention of anjdhmg but judgments m the defini 
tion and judgments cannot be true merdy of other judgments 

Let us then try to restate the corre^ndence theory m a 
form which will escape the objections brought agamst it In 
the first place it witt be safest to give up any attempt to 
explain what correspondence is m terms of any other relation 
and simply to treat the relation between a true judgment and 
its object as unique and unanalysable at least till a satisfac 
Ixtry analysis has been found for it We know what it is like 
at least partially ^ m particular cases because we know what 

^ Its uiianalysable character need n6t prevent it having more than 
one characteristic provded it is not reducible without remainder to 
other relations or relations and qu«dities 

14 
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IS meant by holding trae behefs concerning some particular 
fact but we are not committed to tlie view that it can be 
analvsed or still less to any particular analysis of it In 
order to give a satisfactory account of truth we mus* exclude 
any notion of likeness or copy mg Nor need we assume any 
sort of one-to-one correlation between different elements m a 
judgment and different facts m reahty Otherwise we are 
exposed to the objection that judgments mus'^ be treated as a 
whole m determinmg tneir meanmg 
Secondly while the admission of propositions as separate 
entities should be avoided if possible it can only be avoided by 
an altemati\ e account of what it is that we really discuss under 
this heading Vi/e might for instance make propositions 
features of or elements m the act of judgmg mseparable from 
tlie latter The proposition S is P might be described as 
that which IS common to the different mental events which 
come under the heads of judgmg that S is P denying that S 
is P doubting that S is P considenng whether S is P etc 
but which IS not common to the mental events of judgmg that 
S IS P and judgmg tnat S is Q What corresponds to i^ity 
would be then neither the judgmg as a whole nor a proposition 
as a separate entity but a certam factor in the act of judging 
False judgments would be judgmenLS m which nothing stood 
m that relation to ary fact outside the judgment This view 
would avoid a well known difficulty about error for the object 
of an erroneous judgment would then not be anything real by 
itself as it would have to be on most other views but would 
only have being as an maeparahle element m something else 
namely the mental event of judging Thus if X judged that 
the earth is fiat there would not therefore be a real proposi 
tion that the earth is flat What would be real would be 
only the complex mental event X judging it to be flat The 
chief difficulty which I can see m the view is that a proposition 
e g that S IS P ^ cannot be said to characterise a mental event 
m the way w which a quality or a relational characteristic 
characterises anything Propositions cannot be brought I 
think un^er the headmg of qualities states events or relations 
That jis why m stating the view I had to use the vague -words, 
element and factor However that is only to say that the 
cogmtiye situation is quite unique m character 

By -asmg this symTxnhsOT for convenience sake to represent any 
propoeitKwi I do not mean to imply the view -that all propositions are 
reduciDle to the subject-predicate form. 
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Another very interesting alternative is sugges'^ed by Professor 
Stout ^ According to his view possibilities and probabilities 
have objective being as well as actual facts and in error the 
object of our mmd is an unactualised but still objective possi 
biiity This avoids the necessity of admitting propositions 
eithiCT as separate entities or even as factors m the act of 
judgmg but it IS mterestmg to see that even on this view there 
IS left some relation such as that which advocates of the 
correspondence theory try to describe though Professor Stout 
would himself I think not use the word correspondence m 
connection with his own theory For while it is no longer 
the case that there is a relation of correspondence between the 
proposition that S is P and the fact 3~P since the first term 
of the supposed relation has no being on this view either as a 
separate entity or even as a factoi m the act of judging the 
distinction between true and false judgments is still consti 
tuted by a kind of correspondence between our judgmg and 
reality For a true judgment on this view consists mthe adop 
tion towards a possibility of an attitude of belief or affirma 
tion m cases where the possibility really is actualised or an 
attnude of disbelief or denial in cases where a contradictory 
of it is actualised that is m a correspondence between our 
judgment and reality in respect of affirmation or denial We 
have with profit travelled fax from the correspondence theory 
as usually described at least by its opponents but we have not 
ehmmated the relation to which that doctrme owes its 
plausibility ® 

The third objection to the correspondence theory was to the 
efiect that it cut us off from the direct awareness oi reality 
which IS necessary if we are to tell even whether our judgments 
correspond to redity As I said it is valid agamsl some fonns 
of the theoiy but it does not alter the fact that the correctness 
of our judgmg depends on a special relation to the fact judged 

^ Sh£tes tn Philosophy (md, Psychology pp 30+-6 

® The mgemoiis theory on the subject of propositions put forwaKi 
bii Sir Ryle {Froc of Ansio Soc 1929-30 p 91 fi ) Jbas exc ted con 
siderable interest but I trunk I may claim exemption from the neces 
siry of discussmg it as it is hardly a theorv that -wonild be held by 
advocate& of the ooherence view and it would on the contrary ji oonect 
turn the edge of their objections to the correspondence theory by 
suggestmg another alternative m its place besides coherence As far 
as I can see Mr Ryle gives no substantial argument to support his 
theory except the objections to the vie v that propositions are separate 
entities but I have mentioned two other ways of avoiding tha± altema 
iive which w my opinion are preferable for several reasons 
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about which relation need not be incompatible with oui 
being also directly aware of the fact related to our judging by 
it It is true that when we know we know real facts not 
merely ideas or propositions but there is no difficulty m recon 
nbng this With the Other circumstance emphasised by the 
correspondence theory namely that when we do know any 
thing there is a special relation between the fact known and 
a certain factor m our cognitive piocess which relation dif 
ferentiates the latter from error Whatever else it is knowing 
must involve bnngmg our mmds wto accordance mth reality 
and this is also the case with nght opmion It is this that 
the correspondence theory rightly emphasises as the essential 
purpose of cognition 

It is often supposed in this connection that the correspond 
ence theory is involved in a fatal dilemma Either we have 
no direct awareness of reahty m which case we cannot be 
aware even that what we judge ever corresponds or we 
have a direct awareness of reahty in which case the corres 
pondence theory breaks down with some truths at any rate 
namelj the truths revealed by that direct awareness But 
this argument presupposes that there is no relation of corres 
pondence m cases where we have direct awareness which is 
not true The fact that I am directly aware of a fact at the 
tune of judging does not prevent but is likely rather to ensure 
mv jud^ent s corresponding to (being m accordance withl the 
fact about which I judge We must not indeed suppose and 
th is IS perhaps how the misunderstanding ongmated that the 
judging and the direct awareness of the real which tells us 
that the judgment corresponds are separate acts and that the 
second would have to be performed afterwards to test the first 
On the contrary to judge is m the case of a true and justified ^ 
judgment to see and m the case of a false or unjustified judg 
ment to think we see that what we judge corresponds to re^ 
facts If the correspondence theory be nght to know that 
something is true is just to know that it corresponds and so 
ns truth need assuredly not be tested agam by so to speak 
lookmg at reality to see whether it does correspond If truth 
really is correspondence the recognised methods of obtainmg 
truths will all be methods enabling us to see what judgments 
correspond to reality These methodsi^ mvolve at every stage 

1 1 add justified because othejrwiae it might be objected that we 
sometimes make true jndgmenta qu wrong grounds ot as a result of 
mere guesswork 
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a direct cognition of reality and need neither to be replaced 
nor to be supplemented by a direct awareness radically different 
from them telling us whether their results correspond 
\li successful cognition is m an important sense ^ect even 
when based on inference For it is the real fact about which 
our judgments daun to be that we are cognising and not 
merely propositions or somethmg else m our mind correspond- 
mg to it At least this is the only sense that I can understand 
in which it can reasonably be maintained that even all certain 
knowledge is direct ^ Bat whatever views we hold on this 
question they need not prevent us from accepting the cor 
respondence theory uow that we have seen that correspondence 
and direct awareness are compatible AH judgment is at the 
same time awareness of the real m so far as it is true and 
justified and we do not need therefore any further direct 
awareness to supplement these judgments because we already 
have it m the act of judging itself It is sometimes suggested 
that there is a propositional factor only in cases of opinion not 
in cases of knowledge since while in opmion we are not m 
knowledge we are directly aware of the fact or law cognised 
and therefore do not need a proposition as> a kind of substitute 
for it But (al if there is no propositional factor what can 
be said to be true in cases of knowledge ? Certainly neither 
our direct awareness as a whole nor the real known to us So 
the paradoxical conclusion would follow that m cases of 
knowledge the knower knows nothing which is true We must 
therefore suppose that there is a propositional factor present 
in knowled^ too which propositional factor we can in a 
sense be sa d to know though m a sense different from that 
in which we can be said to Imow the reahty to which rt corre 
sponds (b) It seems to me that knowledge and behef 
shade off gradually mto each other in a way which makes 
it impossible to mamtam quite dirferent epistemobgical 
theories for the two (c) As I have urged direct awareness 
IS not mcampatibie a relation of correspondenoe nor 
K the propositional factor a substitute which we cognise 
instead of cognising the real On the contrary to know the 
truth of the jrropositional factor (m one sense of know) is 
the same as (m another sense of know) to know the real to 
which it corresponds (<i) We are discu^mg the nature 
of truth here not that of knowledge and it is surely quite 
clear that truth m one very important sense of the word 
* V below p 265 ff 
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the sense under discussion does not stand for either identity 
with or direct awareness of the real concerning which the 
truth holds but for a relation of something else to this whatever 
that something is or a characteristic depending on the relation 
m question and it seems to me that while the relation is umque 
correspondence is a tolerably appropriate name when once 
divested of misleading associations with copying 
As r^ards the fourth set of objections they are founded on 
general ideahst arguments which I have discussed earlier If 
some of the epistemological theories criticised m Chapter II 
are accepted it is clear that the correspondence theory falls 
but as we have rightly or wrongly come to the conclusion 
that these theories must go this need not trouble us now 
And the correspondence theory is confirmed by the fact that 
no ideahst can give an account which makes the slightest 
sense of our ordinary judgments without admitting a rdation 
of this kind as at least a relative truth Smce we have not 
found the arguments for an Absolute knowledge of a different 
land from ours convmcmg we are excused from discussing 
whether it would be apph^ble also to this absolute truth 
And unless we accept Bradley s doctrme of degrees of truth 
we must admit that the correspondence theory smce it is 
true of our truths at any rate holds not oniv of relative and 
partial truths but of truths which as far as they go are 
absolutely true though not the whole truth 
The objection that the correspondence theory involves an 
irflmte regress is not I thmk valid It is the case that if 
all true judgments correspond to reality the judgment that 
this IS so will also correspond and so on ck? tnfimtum but this 
IS no objection unless it can be shown that we could not legiti- 
mately make the first judgment without first making the whole 
infinite senes It only shows what m any case is true and can be 
shown in vanous other ways namely that an mfimte number of 
potential judgments are true The judgment that the judg- 
ment that the judgment that the jud^ent that all true judg 
xnents correspond to reality corresponds itself to reahty is a 
judgment which is tedious useless and unmterestmg but then a 

>■ It laay be msdutamed that tbis Is ir-eally 00 difiereat from the 
first judgment that all true judgments corre^ond to reality and 
that the apparent infinite regress consist only of a set of different 
possible ways of expressing one and the same judgment 1 am not 
sure whether this is nght or not , Uf it is right the objection in any 
caae falls to the ground 
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great many true judgments e g judgments about the shape 
and size of each gram of sand on the seashore a’-e tedious 
useless and uninteresting This is a reason why we should 
not waste our time making them but no reason why we should 
refuse to admit a theory which implies their truth though 
it fortunately does not obhge us to repeat them Besides the 
objection if valid would apply to any universal proposition 
about true judgments whatever Not only does a similar 
mfimte regress arise wr^th any nval theory such as the coherence 
view bi-t even if we content ourselves with simpl} denymg the 
correspondence theory we have the very same regress except 
that each judgment is negative instead of positive and rdeed 
even if we take the alternative of mamtainmg that it is 
meanmgless For the statement that all true statements 
correspond has no meanmg is itself a statement and so we 
have the statement that the statement that all true state- 
ments correspond itself corresponds has no meanmg ^ ard so 
on aA mfimtum 

On the other hand we ought iji thinking of the relation 
between judgments and their object to nd oursehes of any 
notion of copymg or likeness oi one-to one correlation and 
not to make the judgments with whicli we deal mto a screen 
shutting us from reality or a kind of photograph serving as a 
substitute for reality Ana smce m the mmds of many these 
notions are inextricably associated with tlie correspondence 
theory it would be better perhaps to have recourse to a new 
name and call the view we have outlmed the accordance 
theory of truth I doubt whether tne theory is veiy different 
fi-om what the more important advocates of the correspondence 
theory have meant but it is certainly verj? different irom what 
thejr opponents thought they meant And there comes a time 
in philosophical controversy when the meaning of a word has 
become so obscured by acquired associahons and ambiguities 
that it is a real service to the mterests of truth to make a clear 
cut of the name altogether The word accordance has 
several advantages over correspondence It wiU aot like 
correspondence seem to imply a set of discrete entities in 
the judgmg mmd like or parallel to a eorresponiLng set m the 

^ If a statement really has no meanmg ± is presamafolj a mere set 
of words or marks on paper and does not e^.p■^s a judgment a^ aU 
but the assertion that it has no meaning nrust then itseli ha\e mean 
mg and be a judgment Consequently ir is not possible to rep y thax 
the sentences m mvsrtea commas do not express any real judgment 
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real world and it maJses it easier to state the theory m terms 
of our mental acts of judgmg and not m terms of propositions 
We can say our ]udgmg accords with reahty but if we use 
the term corresponds we have to say that what corresponds 
to reality is not our judging but our judgments an ambi^ous 
and misleading word A person who was most reluctant to 
admit a relation of correspondence might be quite ready to 
admit that our judging when true was m accoid with realty 
and that it was this which constituted its truth 

§ II Degrees of Tritth 

Besides being a theory as to the nature of truth the co 
herence view is also a theory as to the nature of reality and 
the cntenon of truth As an account of the nature of reahty 
it takes the form that everything that is is mduded in a 
thoroughly coherent system and this view is pnma faoie at 
least compatible with the denial both that truth is best de^ 
jSned m terms of coherence and that for us coherence is the 
only or mam cntenon of truth But it os commonly held 
both by supporters and opponents that this view as to the 
nature of reality has an important corollary in regard to the 
account of truth which I shall proceed to discuss neirt both 
because it gives nse to some of the principal objections brought 
against the coherence doctrme as an account of the nature 
of reality and because it is more closely connected with the 
subjects just discussed I am referring to the famous doc 
tnre of degrees of truth The next subject for discussion 
after this w5i be the coherence theory as an account of the 
nature of reality and hnally 1 diall say something about it 
as an acooimt of the cntenon of truth 

What I Imve called the doctrine of degrees of truth 
may summarised as the doctrine that all judgments ^ are 
bo^ partly true and partly false This doctrine seems flag 

Bradley persistently uses the word judgment without making clear 
what he means by it and especially wheOiea: he means judging as a 
mental act or attitude or what is judged (as many philosophers would 
say the proposition judged *) and as a matter <h fact his doctrine 
of d^ees of truth seems to ref« to both senses of the word I suppose 
he would maintain that they were mseparableu 1 shaE say some- 
thu^ later about tiae relevance of the distmcbon but m giving an 
account of his views 1 am for the present bound to repeat the word 
judgment without making the distinction because he mils to do so 
himself 
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rantiy to contradict the law of excluded middle ^ according 
to whidi the only alternatives axe al^olute truth or absolute 
falsehood so that a judgment can only be partially true or 
partially false in the sense that it is analysable into several 
judgments some of which are absolutely true and others 
absolutely false It seems also qmte mcompatible with the 
self evident certamty which we see to attach to many judg 
ments Surely it is certain that the propositions — ^nothirg 
can be both black and not black m the same sense of black 
in the same respect and at the same time I see a black 
patch now if Socrates is a man and all men are mortal 
Socrates is mortal — are not only partially but completely 
true Surely it is utter nonsense to say that 2 + z equals 
4 IS partly false or that 2 -}- 2 equals 5 is partly true And 
again it is objected that if all judgments really are partly 
false this wiU apply to the judgment that they are so and 
to any judgments hxmg their relative degree of truth and 
error and that if ve have no certamty and no absolute truth 
anywhere even partial truth will be impossible for us 
Bradley however is on his guard against such objections 
At any rate he repeatedly and expressly recognises the absolute 
and certam character of some judgments and has quite defi- 
nitely formulated a way of recQncihng this with his own view 

If you ask me for instance whether there is truth in the 
statement that 2 + 2 = 3 I answer that I beheve this to be sheer 
error The world of mathematics that is I understand to rest 
upon certain conditions and und®: these conditions there is i,vithin 
mathematics pure truth and utter error It is onlj when you 
pass beyond a special science and it is only when you ads whether 
the very conditions of that science are absolutely true and real 
that jou are forced to reject this absolute view The same thing 
holds once more with regard to matters of fact Obviously 
the construction m space and time which X call mv real world 
must be used and obviously within limits this construction 
must be taken as the only world whidi exists And so far as 
we assume this we of course can have at once simple error and 
mere truth Thus the doctrine which I advocate contains and 
subordinates what we have called the absolute view and in short 
justifies it relatively * 


Bradley Logtc I o 163 n admits tiiat on ius view the law of 
excluded cuddle is not true absolutely but only in a relative and 
Innitea sense It does not acco^mg to him have the same degree 
of truth as the law of non-oontradichon 

^ Essays on Truth Reahfy pp '’66-7 cf p 276 
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Bradley emphatically defends not only the absolute truth 
but the certainty of the law of non contradiction and with 
greater daring proceeds to ascribe absolute truth and even 
certainty to his own fundamental metaphysical views ^ With 
regard to the mam character of the Absolute he holds that 
his conclusion is certain and that to doubt it logically is 
impossible * For outside our mam result there is nothmg 
except the wholly unmeanmg or else somethmg which on 
scrutiny is seen really not to fall outside He says that 
he agrees with his realist and pluralist opponents m refusmg 
to admit that every truth can be consistently allowed to 
be merely relative and says that he cannot tahe the oppo 
site of Realism and Pluralism to be less than absolute 
truth when so far as I can see m each case the supposed 
contrary of my view is as such really nothing ® 

In order to reconcile this admission of absolute truth m 
one sense with his doctrme that m another sense ro truths 
are absolute he has recourse to two methods Firstly he 
mamtams in regard to some truths e g the law of non 
contradiction, that they are absolutely true m the sense of 
not being corrigible mteUeciuaUy though corrigible otherwise 
by the irtroduction of the sides of experience * other than 
thought That is they cannot be refuted or amended as 
long as we remain withm the sphere of thought we know 
with certamty that it can never be nght to contiadict one 
of these jud^ents by another judgment To suggest any 
alternative mconsistent with them is not to suggest anything 
thmkable it is simply meaningless This view is taken by 
Bradley of the fundmnental prncipies of metaphysics — the 
cohei'ence doctrine the docfrme of degrees of truth and the 
doctrme that there is nothrag m reahty but experience 
These escape the uncertainty and error which infect all finite 
truths because we know that all possible new truths are 
included in them We do not know how the pnnciple of 
coherence will be realised m detail but we do knois that 
any truth that we may find will be coherent and we do 
knoiiv according to Bradley, that it will conform to the 
prmaple of degrees of truth and that it will be a truth directly 

^ Appearance ttnd Reality pp 512 S 536-7 

* Id p 5x8 

* Logie 11 pp 6Si-i ( TenflmEtl Essay added m and edition) 

*We ffifoat nanembor that according to Bradley there is nothing 

read 3 b(«t expenenee 
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or indirectly appljing to expenence Finite truths are limited 
by the conditions under which they are asserted e g by the 
syst em ot the science to which they belong but these abso 
lute truths are unlimited and unconditioned by other truths 
since they are seen to be true of everything ^ 

But though they attain tne highest level attamable by 
thought as regards truth even these ]udgments do not com 
pletely fulfil the ideal of thoi*ght and truth because they 
are still inadequate to the nature of reality They deal and 
can only deal m terms of abstractions and abstractions do 
not do justice to the nature of the mdividual real Reahtj 
IS more than a ballet of bloodless categories Truth auns 
at nothing less than iden-^ity with reality and %is is our 
nght and essential aim in Imow ledge for we seeK to know 
reality as it is yet it is an aim that can never be fulfilled 
Tnis faJimg sho't by truth of its own ideal Bradley expre^es 
bj saying that no judgment is ever whollv true Other 
thinkers would prefer to say that a judgment might be true 
but must always be incomplete or inadequate but Bradley 
refuses to separate the trulh. and the adequacy or complete 
ness of a judgment 

But whether he has expressed it m tne best way or not 
it IS dif&cui+ to doubt that there is this essential inadequacy 
m tnought The end of thought namely complete know 
ledge could not be attained by any number of judgments 
however true For even if it is held as I thmk nghtly 
that the object of knowledge is not to attam any kmd of 
identity between the knowmg self and the reality known it 
can hardly be denied that m successful cognition what m 
kncm * must be identical with the reality known and that 
to have complete knofivjedge of anything wo old be to know 
it m all respects as it is Now not only are we miable to 
attam this ideal ourselvM but it seems to be one that from 
the nature of the case thought can never attain It seems 
unthmkable that reality could be reduced without remainder 
to a set of logically connected universals auch as would alone 
satisfy thought And this applies not only to reality as a 
whole or to ultimate reality whatever that may be but 
to every and any particular real thing with whidfi we are 

* Appearance and Feality pp 344-6 Logic H p 675 Essaye m 
Truth md Realify pp 372-3 

* Note again the- ambiguity of knowledge as meaning botb know 
ing and what is kaorm 
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concerned m ordinary hie There is something in it which 
not only resists complete rationalisation as far as we can see 
but seems to be mtrinsically of such a nature that it never 
could be completely rationalised All philosophers are in the 
last resort driven somewhere and somehow to recognise an 
irrational element in the real however hard it may be to 
determme its relation to the rational ^ 

The problem how to reconcile this admission with the fact 
that to assert this difference seems impossible without some- 
how transoendmg thought or brmgmg the difference into 
thought exe’-cised Bradleys mmd to such an extent that 
his solution of it IS described by hun as the mam thesis of 
Appearance and Reahfy * It consists in mamtainmg that 
while everjhhing real has a truth aspect which is revealed 
m thought there are other aspects without wmch this aspect 
is mtemally incomplete and mcoherent so that the inner 
nature of thought itself forces thought to go beyond itself 
if it IS to attain its ideal It can only do this by including 
all the other aspects of reahty but this is not to attain mere 
truth the objert of thought but something more than truth 
m which truth is included and transcended ® 

But those judgments which have only the defects inevit 
able m any judgment as such may remain absolutely true 
in the sense that they are above criticism as judgments 
they have not attained absolute truth but to be truer they 
would have to be more true than truth itself therefore they 
cannot be replaced by any contrary judgment The only 
way m which they could conceivably be amended would be 
by the mcorporation of other sides of expenence besides 
thought and this would give not truth as such but some 
thmg higher including it Since accordmg to Bradley s view 
there is nothing real save expenence this something is con- 
ceived as a harmomous expenence an which thought the 
truth aspect plays a part but is so mterwoven with other 
elements (conceived as feeling and will) that its nature is 
essentially transformed Thought cannot comprehend tins m 
the sense that it can comprehend how at happens m detail 

*■ I realise that my staisments in this passage are very vagne but 
it would be impossible to amve at a more defimte statement of the 
probiem without a leij^gthy discussion for vduch I have not the space 
Let it sudice then to indicate roughly what kind of considerations 
moved Bradley heie 

*Pp 554-5 .es’^Gcsa.Hy Appearance and- Jtealuy p 172 
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but it can comprehend the general principle that something 
of the kind must be true A^m tnis harmonious expierience 
js somethmg which is reached by the internal self develop- 
ment of thought and not imposed on it from without For 
anything less than this whole experience would be logically 
incoherent in the long run and so would not fulfil tne de 
mands of thought it&elf We are not therefore left with an 
Other like Kant s thing m itself outside thought 

This IS Bradleys mam answer to his critics But valu 
able as his suggestions aie the> do not remove the mam 
difficulty of the critics For though some of our judgments 
are admitted to be not intellectually corrigible and therefore 
■*'or us absolute even these aie still stigmatised as false and 
if as Bradley holds to abstract is to falsify they must be so 
stigmatised But it remains mcredible that all propositions 
judged by us can be false and self contradictory to assert it if 
false IS used in its ordmary sense and if it is not used in its 
ordmary sense it is incumbent to explam in what sense it is used 

Bradley does not apply this solution to judgments such 
as 2 + 2=4 I am seemg a black patch These 

truths are finite and any finite truth remams subject to 
mtellectual correction ^ For it is not the case that every 
possible truth can be subsumed under these truths as under 
the metaphysical truths mentioned above and therefore there 
is according to Bradley a theoretical chance of new truths 
contradicting them ® That it may be infinitesimal and so 
not worth considenng for practi<^ purposes is irrelevant 
But Bradley would call even such truths absolutely true 
though m a sense different from that which he applies to 
the former class of metaphysical truths For he says a 
judgment mav be wholly true withm a special science and 
relatively to the conditions of that science or again relatively 
to my woiid m space and time and yet not be wholly 
true when taken without qualification smce the conditions 
of this saence or this real world of mine themselves fall 
short of complete truth and reality * An obvious objection 
IS that m that case the h3T>obheti(ial judgment that eg 
2 + 2 = 4 the conditions in question am granted would 

^ Afpearmcff and Real-dy p 545 

* I carnot bdieva has been sugg^tsd that I&'adle], has simply 
confused uncertainty and falsity but I must adnut that I cannot 
follow his transition, from one to the other 

* Essays on Truth and Realty pp a66-j 276 
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be absoliitely and wholly true so that we should still have 
absolute truth To say that under certam conditions a ]udg 
ment is absolutely true should mean that if it includes in 
itself the conditions whatever they are it is absolutely true 
without qualification But I take it Bradley would meet 
this by replying that ii such a judgment could be made in 
cludmg all the conditions it would indeed be absolutely true 
but that there could be no such judgment at least for human 
bemgs For the conditions are partially unknown (no one 
has succeeded m givmg the complete metaphysical and logi 
cal basis of any science) and mdeed could not be fully known 
without our knowing everything else since as Bradley insists 
ah truths are interconnected essentially 

But in that case the objector may retort it becomes diffi 
cult to distinguish these judgments said to be absolutely true 
withm their own sphere from errors or reconcile the doctrine 
with our knowledge that 2+2 reahy does equal 4 The 
true judgment is not 2 -r 2 = 4 unaer all conditions — ^we 
indeed seem on his view to hnon this like all finite judgments 
as&erted without limitation to be false — ^but 2 + 2 =4mider 
some conditions it bemg for ever impossible for us to state 
what the conditions are This if Bradley s doctrme be right 
would seem to put it m the same position as any other jndg 
ment however false let alone uncertain for according to his 
view aU judgments even erroneous ones are true under some 
conditions the nature of which remams partially unknown ^ 
We might however still find a way of difierentiatmg it from 
judgments stigmatised by us as erroneous or uncertain and 
thus of setting up a judgment which could claim absolute truth 
For we might say that at any rate the judgment that the con 
ditioijs on which the truth of 2 + 2 “ 4 depends would 
require much less transmutation m 2+2=4 to make 
it an absolutely true judgment than would be required to 
make absolutely true the judgment that 2+2 = 5 or even 
to make absolutely true probable judgmente as to matters 
of fact or more bnefly ■•■he judgment * that 2 + 2 = 4 is 
nearer tlie truth than these judgments is a judgment abso- 
lutely true Now smce Bradley holds that the principle of 
degree of truth is itself absolutely true m the sense of not 

* Has ■the doctaae of degrees of truth or rather one side of it is 
affirmed as one of those judgments which are not corrigible latelleo 
toally {Es$ays m Tmth and Reality p 273) and 13 therefore not hable 
to the same treatment as the fouto judgments of mathematics etc 
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b ^in g mteHectually corrigible he may have regarded this 
last judgment as absolute in this sense but he gives no 
dear indication that this is his intention On the contrary 
he demes this expressly of all finite judgments as opposed 
to general metaphysical prmciples and the judgment in ques 
tion would seem to be finite m character In any case how 
ever his view involves the admission that 2+2=4 is 
strictly speakmg not true though nearer the truth than most 
other judgments Most readers will not find this good enough 
"We seem clearly to know that 2 + 2 = 4 is absolutely true 
if we know anything and not merely to know that it is true 
under certam unknown conditions And if it were not a 
misnomer accordmg to most of us to speak of it as truer or 
more certam smce it is absolutely true and absolutely cer 
tain we should say that it is assuredlj^ truer and more cer 
t a.n than the metaphysical prmciples which Bradley places 
above it m the scale of truth and certainty ^ Another objec 
tion to his view is that some negative finite judgments at 
any rate namely the judgments that one or other afSrma 
ti\e finite judgment is not absolutely true must themselves 
be absolutely true at least in the sense of being not intel 
lectually corngible yet he seems to mean to deny absolute 
truth even in this sense to all fimte judgments 

But while Bradleys conclusion seems unsatisfactory we 
must be very grateful to him for having earned to its logi 
cal culmmation a serious and instructive difficulty which h^ 
not yet been completely removed by his opponents How 
ever tiie controversy like so many others is confused by 

^ Professor A E Taj lor at the time when he was associated, with 
Bradlevs point of view gave an account of degrees of truth which 
IS less paradoxical and easier to defend It would not be correct 
to say that if oar metaphysical interpretation is valid the view of 
nature presented m desanptive physical science is uninte For a 
proposi'ton is never untrue simply because it is not the virhole truth 
but only when not being the whole truth it is mistakenlj taken to 
be so If we sometimes apeak in Philosonhj as though whatever is 
less than the whole truth must be untrue that is because we mean 
it IS untrue for our special purposes as metaphysicians whose business 
IS not to stop short of whole truth For purposes of -another 
kmd it may be not only true but tlie truth {Elements of Metaphysics 
p 214) The author aods in a footnote that thu degree of truth and 
the degree of reality need not coincide the former being relative to 
the purpose the judgment is meant to fulfil the latter to the extent 
to which the nature of -the whole- is expressed thus removing a con 
fusion of which Bradley ^ma to have been guilty 
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ambiguity of tenns for when Bradley and his realist critics 
respectively speak of judgments they axe using the word m 
different senses The realists are usually fhTnIfiTig of pro 
positions whether these be regarded as independent sub 
sistent entities or as mere abstractions from the act of judg 
mg Bradley seems to be thmkmg rather of the act of judg 
mg as a whole indivisible p^chical event or perhaps better 
as our whole cognitive attitude to a question mdudmg and 
mseparable from but transcending the assertion ^ of the pro 
position If this is what is meant by judgment it is no 
doubt a misuse of language to apply the terms true and 
false to judgments at all smee we do not speak of mental 
acts or states as true or false but we can still understand 
and approve what Bradley meant by calling all judgments 
both partly true and partly false For while there seems 
clearly to be a sense in whidi the proposition that 21-2=4 
as asserted by me is certainly and absolutely true it is not 
so dear that my mental state in asserting it contains no 
element of error at all either explicitly or implicitly For 
it cannot be the mere assertmg without grounds or apart 
from its grounds that constitutes judgmg as opposed to 
statement but the seemg or thmkmg we see that what is 
asserted is true (or at least that it is rendered most prob 
able by the evidence at our disposal e g with assertions 
based on problematic mduction) To judge that S is P is 
not merely to say that S is P but to be convinced of the 
truth of this at least momentarily but the experience of 
conviction of the truth of an. assertion cannot be separated 
either from our apprehension of the nature of that for which 
the words stand or from the grounds on which our convic 
tion IS founded Where a judgment is based on inference 
it can perhaps as a proposition but cannot as a psychical 
event be separated from the inference which estabh^es it 
for the person who makes the judgment caimot see the truth 
of what IS judged without at the same tune seeing that it 
follows from the premisses And even m cases of self evi 
dence the act of judging must be taken to include an aware 
nes of the nature of that for which the words stand and 
an awarenesi. that this rs such as to nec^itate the truth 
what IS judged Applymg these reflections to the judg 
ment that 2 a. 2 — 4 we see that such, a judgment (if as 
made by a given individual it is a genuine judgment and 
^ I uKdude under asserhon the mental a^ertion to oneself 
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not as often a mere parrot lake repetition of the words or 
an application on fresh, occasions of a judgment already made ) 
must be the seemg that 2 -r a really must equal 4 and we 
can only see this through being aware of the nature of two 
and of the arithmetical system on which the judgment is 
based But whatever the truth as to the nature of two and 
the arithmetical system it is quite dear that neither I nor 
any other human bemg understands this fully It is one of 
the most difficult questions ever considered by philosophers 
Hence our aignitive attitude m judging that 2+2=4 mnst 
be m part faulty It need not mclude the explicit judging 
of any lalse proposition but we could not say what the judg 
ment really is for us what the words really mean for us 
without re'veahng views that are partly erroneous 
Likewise if we take judgment in the sense mdicated we 
have no difficulty m seemg what is meant by Bradley s state- 
ment that all judgments are at least partly true For no 
error however wild is totally without some kmd of ground 
and all errors presuppose some at least partial knowledge 
Vl^e cannot ascribe a quality to an object however falsely 
unless we have some knowledge either of that quahty as 
occurring somewhere m reahty or of simpler quahties m 
terms of which it could be defined No cogmtive attitude 
towards a question can be one of totally undiluted error 
to consider a question at all we must know some at least 
partial tmtii about points relevant to it 
Yet on the other hand n; seems clear that there is a sense 
m which the judgment 2+2 = 4 is absolutely true and 
the judgments 2-r2=5 or lamm Australia now 
absolutely false This is the case where judgment is taken 
as meanmg not the psychical fact of judging (seemg or thmfc 
mg we see so and so to be true) but what is judged 1 e the 
proposition asserted or on a view which rejects propositions 
as separate subsistent entities whatever it holds to be thear 
equivalent for the purposes of logic and ordmary discourse 
Now whatever is the case with our act of judgmg or cogm 
tive attitude it does seem obvious that what is jiw 3 ^d is 
sometimes wholly true and sometimes wholly false Qearly 
2 + 2 really is absolutely equal to 4 It is not nearly equ^ 
to 4 or only equal to 4 under some tmkaown conditions or 
m some slight degree equal to 5 It is because Bradleys 
opponents are using judgment exclusively m thi* sense 
that they can see no strength m Bradley s position On the 
15 
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other hand the fault restt. partly on Bradleys own head 
for he never made it at aE dear in what sense he was using 
judgment or in what sense he was using partly false 
and I should not like at all to comimt myself to any definite 
mterpretation of what he meant All I am trymg to do is 
to point out one important sense m which what he says is 
true and another m which it is faise without committing 
myself to the view that he ■vras actually using the words in 
either sense 

If ve take judgment as meaning simply what is judged 
Bradleys arguments for the view that all judgments are 
partly true i o longer apply The proposition I am m Aus 
tralia now is not rendered even partially true by the fact 
that all its content must fall withm reality for what would 
be asserted if the proposition were affirmed would be not 
that all the content fell withm reahtj'' but that the content 
was related m a specific way m which it is not m fact re 
lated In other woros the proposition is not rendered even 
partially true by the fact that there is such a country as 
Australia and such a person as mjrself and that it would be 
physically possible for me to go there It would not be m 
any degree partially true even if most of the conditions for 
my going there had been fulfilled and I had only been pre- 
vent^ from reaching ray destination by now through what 
we call the merest accident The proposition as a whole is 
false since wha^" is asserted is not that Australia exists and 
that I exist and that I might be there but that I am there 
It IS true that it implies and presupposes all these three true 
proposibons but what proposition the speaker mtends to 
assert must be judged % reference to his purpose and it 
would not usually be even part of the purpose of anybody 
who made this judgment to assert that Australia exists and 
that I exist and tha-^ it would be po^ble for me to go there 
Normally these propositions would be mdeed taken for granted 
but not asserted by anybody who said that I was m AustralKi 
I am mclined to thmk this the best view to take but 
I beheve that very many philosophers indudmg a number 
who disagree with Bradleys doctrme of tne partial falsity 
of an judgments wotdd hold that the proposition I am in 
Australia should be interpiefed as including and not only 
implying or presupposing the propositions I exist and Aus 
traha exists but that would only put the absolutely false 
proposition fuxiher back Fdr while the proposition I liave 
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ated would then have to be analysed mto several proposi 
tions some of which were absolutely true at least one of the 
propc^itions into which it WaS analysed namely that giving 
the relation between myself and Austraha viould be wholly 
false and not even in some degree true In that case how 
ever Bradley would have been right m holding that almost 
all the propositions which we a^rt m ordinary hfe by means 
of a wWe sentence are partly true m the sense that each 
one of them can be analysed into several propositions some 
of which axe true If we are to regard the propositions I 
exist and Australia exists as mcluded m the proposition 
I am m Australia we should have equal justification even 
for regardmg the true proposition 5 is a number as in 
eluded in the false proposition 2 4-3=5 and the true 
proposition Anmials exist as mcluded m the false proposi 
tion Unicorns 1 e animals with specific properties be exist 
Even this admission would not however make truth and 
feilsity a matter of degree but leave a difference of kmd out 
standmg between them For m the first place a compound 
proposition which is analysable into simpler propositions one 
or more of which are false is ilself strictly sj^aLmg abso- 
lutely false even if some of these simpler propositions are 
absolutely true since what it asserts is that they are all true 
and this is false And secondly at least one of the proposi 
tions mto which any compxmnd propicsition could be analysed 
would still be wholly false ^ 

The view that aR propositions asserted by us are partly 
false IS more difficult to discus Bradley argues that any 
thmg finite has an mfinity of conditions and that therefore 
a judgment asserting it must alviays be conditioned and 
what is more conditional smee the senes of conditions being 
infinite can never be completed and are certainly unknown 
m their entirety by us Facts are only what they are m 
them (xintext and therefore the abstraction necessaiy for 
thought must vitiate the truth according to Bradley for it 
consists m taJoug them away from their context So much 

* It 13 perhaps useful to draw a distinctioii between absolutely false 
and -wholly false Vny propcfflitaon -which is false at all is strictly 
speaking by the law of extli ded middle absolutely fal e but it may 

analysable into several propositions some of which are absolutely 
true and then it is not -nrhohy false But in timt case odi lously some 
of the prox>oBitions into which it is analysable must be both absolutely 
and wholly false 
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3S often supposed to be a necessary consequence of the accept 
ance of the theory of internal relations or of the view of 
reality as a coherent S3/stem But I cannot see the cogency 
of the argument Even supposmg we granted that it were 
logically impossible for any fact to be what it is if any other 
fact m the universe were different a view which goes beyond 
anythmg that I should be prepared to admit it would not 
follow that a proposition assertmg any one fact must include 
in itself propositions a^rting all the other facts unless we 
assume that A cannot logic^y entail B without including 
B a purely analytic view of inference which is itself unten 
able and which would also rendei the view of relations sug 
gested completely impossible if it were adopted It may be 
impossible for something to be a fact without a vast number 
of conditions being fulfilled and yet possible for us to know 
(or rightly judge) it to be a fact by means of perception oi 
otherwise without our knowing all these conditions It may 
be impossible for A and B to oe separated m fact and yet 
possible for us to know them separately i e to knoii, one 
without knoiving the other though one cannot he without 
the other We cannot argue because A is logically insepax 
able from B that the assertion of A is self contradictory un 
less B IS also asserted but orlv at the most that it is self 
contradictory to a^^ert A and deny B a very different matter 
It does not follow that because we cannot say A is true 
and B false without self contradiction therefore we cannot 
without self contradiction and even with certamly say A 
is true without specifying or knowing anything about B 
This would only follow if it were the case that B was the 
only possible ground which could justify the assertion of A 
but this need not be so For we may know A empirically 
by perception or be able to prove its tr ith logicallj. from 
some premiss other than B oi we may be able to establish its 
probability by mference from its effects Perhaps we could 
hardly m practice come to know any fact in any of these ways 
vrathout knowing a little about its conditions but it does not 
follow that we must know its conditions definitely and fully 
m order to know it And perhaps m most cases our relative 
absence of knowledge as to conditions may impair the certamty 
of our judgment but it does not follow that because the tru& 
of a proposition is uncertain, therefore it is only partly true 
I should agam admit tW we cannot have a complete 
knowledge of any one thmg without knowing eiery^ing 
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(meaning by thmg particular) For complete knowledge 
of a particular would compose a knowledge of all the facts 
about it and these include its relations to every thing else 
m the universe and to every characteristic of everything else 
since to them all it will have some sort of relation however 
indirect But it does not follow that we cannot know any 
one fact about it without knowing everythmg else I do not 
see why we should not be able to assert truly that an object 
IS qualmed by a universal without knowmg everythmg about 
that object still less do I see why rhe proposition that it 
IS qualified by that umversal should be held to fall short of 
truth just because it logically entailed or was entailed by 
the whole system of true propositions It may stiU be true 
in the universe as it is even if it could not be true m any 
other universe for the proposition asserting it is a proposi 
tion about this universe To abstract is at the most to in 
troduce a risk of error not to make it inevitable that the 
proposition reached by abstraction will be partly false 
Hence the doctrine of degrees of truth in the sense under 
discussion does not follow logically from the theory of m 
ternal relations on any interpretation which can with any 
show of reason be given to the latter or from the view that 
the universe is a coherent system logically connected 
through and through It only follows if we assume that 
because a proposition entails conditions on which it depends 
it must tlierefore include m itself these conditions Whether 
Bradley ever really thought that it so followed in the sense 
which his realist critics give to the statement is I thmk 
very doubtful He did hold that relatively to its purpose a 
jud^ent may be absolutely true and what his opponents 
insist IS not that any judgment can constitute complete 
knowledge of any partici^ but that its truth must be esti- 
mated by reference to the purpose ^ for which it was made 
and that it must not be condemned because it do^ not do 
this Since this wa^ not its purpose Further and this is 
more important than a question of mere interpretation if 
wiiat I have said is right it follows that tlie current objec 
tion to the coherence theory and the theory of mtemal fela 
tions to the effect that these theories lead to the untenable 
conclusion that all our propositions are partly false miat be 
abandoned. For they do not lead to any such conclusion 

^ I do not mean practical purpose but mftrdy that its truth must be 
estimated by referen<» to what the peraou who judges means to asseart 
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This does not prove their truth but it removes one of the 
strongest reasons against accepting them 
Those who use such an argument against the theories m 
question are m fact employmg an argument which would be 
absolutely fatal to their own views if it were valid For if 
it were the case that membership m a coherent system en 
tailed par+ial falsity it would follow that even if reality is 
not such a system all propositions which are in fact mem 
bers of such a system are partially false Now whether the 
whole be a coherent system or not it must be admitted that 
we have coherent systems wuthin the whole If we take 
e g the propositions of simple anthmetic we find a system 
which conforms to the standards of the coherence theory and 
in which each member is mtemally related to the system m 
the sense of logical dependence Consequently if the coher 
ence theory re^y did entail the parti^ falsity of all pro 
positions since its opponents would undoubtedly admit that 
the propositions of arithmetic at any rate if not all true pro 
positions form a coherent system m the sense of mutual 
logical dependence it would follow that aU arithmetical pro 
positions were partly false m any case and it is just these 
which are usually taken by realists as the most convincmg 
eitamples of propositions which are wholly true If coher 
ence entails partial falsity then the propositions of anth 
metic are partly false whether the coherence view in general 
be true or not if it does not entail partial falsity, the ob 
jection disappears One of the chief aims of opponents of 
the coherence theory has been to save the certamty and 
truth of such propositions but if this is their aim to use 
the argument m question against the coherence theory can 
only be descnbed as suicidal But while I think that the 
doctrme of degrees of truth does not followyogically from 
the coherence theorj mterpreted as an account either of the 
cntenon of truth or of the nature of reality I am more doubt 
ful whetlier it does or does not follow from the coherence 
theory jf taken as an account of the nature of truth But 
then the theory m this sense has already been rejected by 
us and so we need not discuss the question 
In supportmg the doctnne that aU judgments are partly 
false Bradley makes use also of other arguments whicli are 
not essential to the coherence theoiy as such but follow logi 
cally from ins ovra, special position Thus he claims to have 
shown that the notion of relations is se^ contradiotoiy and 
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can conclude from this alone that all judgments are partially 
false since all judgments assert some relation Whethei- this 
argument appears to be of any value or not depends on one s 
attitude to Bradleys view of relations but that view has 
been discussed earlier ^ and I shall just add that the fact 
that it entails the condusion that all propositions which we 
can as»ert are partly false seems to me the most formidable 
objection to the doctrme of relations m question at least if 
the word '^alse be taken seriously as I think it must be 
if aU relations really are self contradictory 

Bradley also argues that the subject and the predicate of 
a judgment are never identical and that therefore S is P 
IS never stnctly true ® The obvious reply is that he has 
confused the is which expresses predication with the is 
which expresses identity but he means that the notion of 
predication itself involves an unmtelligible combination of 
identity and diversity I should agree that it is unmtelh 
gible if that means irreducible to anything else or inex 
phcable m terms of anything else but then is there any 
need to reduce predication to anything else’ It seems to 
me that the notion of attribute and subject must be taken 
as ultimately mdefinable and even if I be wrong in this the 
mem presence of both identity and diversity mvoives no con 
tradiction unless S and P are asserted to be both identical 
j^nd different in the sa^te respect which is dearly not the 
case ® There may be other objections to the notion of pre- 
dication but if so they ha\e not been expliatly produced 
But if Bradley had abandoned the attempt to find direct 
contradictions and confined bimseH to the contention that 
the nature of no particular could be adequately expressed 
in terms of universals and by means of a relational mode 
of thought and that the attempt to do so therefore to some 
extent always distorts the truth it would have been perhaps 
less easy to reply But I think fhe condusion would be 
better expressed by saying that our assertions are midead 
mg I e suggest fajfee metaphysical views than that they are 
l^rtially f^e 

There remains an argument cannected with the question 
of meaning It is that we cannot understand fully what is 

'V abo^e p 1473 

•> Bss/^ s m Truth and Rmlity pp 22S 255 

* \ am not hoTnever psrepared to admit that m predication ive are 
flss>erting the idmtiiv of S and Fm any respect but only their connection 
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meant by eg 2 + 2= 4 withont presupposing the whole 
numerical system From this consideration it would seem 
to iollow that since our knowledge of the numerical system 
and of the nature of number is always very imperfect and 
partial the assertion that 2+2=4 as made by us can 
not have absolute truth and certainty because we do not 
fully know what we are talking about but are m partial 
Ignorance and even error as to the nature of the constitu 
ents of the proposition which we are seekmg to express 
This argument which does not necessarily presuppose the 
coherence theory' may be applied mutahs tmdavidtsi to all 
our assertions smce the words we use always stand for some- 
thing the nature of which we do not fully know Now with 
out dai mm g to provide a complete solution of this problem 
about meanmg I shall contend that it has at any rate been 
made unnecessarily acute by a confusion between two differ 
ent senses of what is meant by a word or phrase Wha^ 
is meant by two may stand for {a) the number two as an 
objective charactenstic In that case it is plam that we 
never know fully what is meant by two since we do not 
know the full nature of this characteristic But it may also 
stand for (W what I or most men intend to express when 
they say two and this is not the full objective nature of 
twoness and therefore may be known by us There are no 
doubt many cases m, which we do not fully know ourselves 
what we mean even m the second sense e g when wre are 
m complicated emotional states or engaged m difi&cult philo 
st^hical discussions but the is not so wirh all judgments 
When we asser* that 2 + 2 = 4 or that Tendon is the capital 
of England we do know what wre mean m this sense 
though our knowledge of what number is and what England 
IS may be veary incomplete and even mixed with error {We 
do not know the full nature of the objective cnaracteristics 
01* contmuants mvolved but we do know it sufficiently to 
differentiate their from any other characteristics and con 
tmuants of Wrhich the propositions would not be true and 
we do know that they have e g the relation of equality ) 
Thus when it is said that the studv of higher mathematics 
thrmvs additional i^ht on what is meant by number and 
the i^udy of physics on what is meant by motion this is 
certainly true if what is meant by is used m the first sense 
but not necessanly so if it is used m the second Such ad 
vances in knowledge do throw additional light on the nature 
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ot the objective characteristics which are meant by nnmber 
and motion but the> do not therefore necessarily throw- 
additional light on what we mtended to express bj- the terms 
in statements made before we acquired this knowledge or 
e-ven m statements of ordmary Lfe made after the acquisi 
tion of the know’edge There no doubt are cases where such 
an mcrease of knowledge leads us to understand better not 
only the objective nature of the characteristics signified by 
a word but actually also what we ourselves mtended to ex- 
press when we used the -word but I do not see any good 
reason to hold that this is ihe case -with most definite state- 
ments of ordinary hie such a’^ there are two tables m this 
room or an aeroplane can move faster than a tram I 
must admit mdeed that eg two p*-esupposes the whole 
numerical system and from this it follows that I do not 
know fully what is meant by two m the first sense But 
it does not follow that we cannot know fully what is meant 
by two m the second sense To know even this much 
mdeed presupposes some rough idea of the numencal system 
as a whole but this we have and rough though it is it is 
quite sufficient to enable us to see with certainty that 2-1-2 
must equal 4 Our cognitive attitude towards two may be 
mixed with error as I have suggested above and yet we 
may at the same time see the truth of some propositions 
about two -with certamty pro-vided the error is not such as 
to mv alldate these particular propositions 

It seems to me therefore that we can escape the paradox 
that all our judgments are pmily false if we avoid the three 
fold confusion (a) bet-ween judgmgs and what is judged for 
it IS the latter and not the former which can be true or false 
and though the former may always mclude elements of error 
the latter may stih be wholly true (&) between mdudmg 
and entailing, which leads one erroneously to suppose that 
the conditions on which a proposition is dependent and -which 
therefore it entails ought to be included m the proposition 
itself (c) between the two senses of what is meant by 
something I must admit ho-wever that I feel less dc^ 
matic about the question than would seem to the reader 
from the way m which I have stated my solution But 
any arguments that remain m favour of the doc*rme of 
degrees of truth certainly seem to be outweighed by its 
difficultly 

The doctrme of degrees of truth is true as applied not 
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our understanding and knowledge ^ of reality and not merely 
our ability to act though it should no doubt be accompanied 
oftener than it in fact is by the recollection that we have 
no right to say that the proposition is really true but only 
that it IS the best approximation to trutn we can makp! at 
present The mtellectual position of the man who treats 
them thus may be sounder than the position of the mere 
agnostic who because we cannot reach truth treats all afiSr 
mative answers to a particular question as equally removed 
from truth and therefore because he cannot attam truth de- 
prives himself of any chance of advancing toivards it Half 
a loaf is better than no bread in regard to the attainment 
of truth as in regard to other matters though we no doubt 
must not try to deceive ourselves or others into behevmg 
that the half loaf is a whole one 

§ III Coherence as an Account of the Nature of the 

World 

About the topic of this section I shall have less to say 
The coherence theory as an account of the nature of the world 
IS derived from three principal sources (a) the argument 
that coherence is the supreme criterion of truth and that 
it could not serve as a entenon if reality were not really 
coherent so that the coherence of the real is an assumption, 
on which all knowledge depends (6) the internal relations 
theory (c) the view that subject and object judgment and 
fact like everything else ate mseparable which gives its 
idealist character to the theory Consideration of the first 
obviously must await our discussion m the next section of 
coherence as a criterion of truth while the other two are dis 
cussed ad nauseam elsewhere in this book We shall conse 
quently have little to do here but summarise results First 
however there awaits us one long postponed task It is high 
time to say soraetbmg about tiiS definition of coherence 

Coherence must not be confused with self consistency Any 
body who believed m a thoroughly pluralistic world m which 
every fact was logically independent of every other would 
still hdd that his view was self consistent in that the differ- 
ent facts did not contradict each other but he certainly would 
not be manxtaimng the coherence theory but rather its oppo 

* Jtn the Wider sense m which knowledge is not limited to propo 
sitions p°sseaiSMiig oert&mty 
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site What is meant is not merely that the different facts 
do not contradict each other wnich would be compatible 
with their bemg all quite indifferent to each other logicallv 
but that they stand in some positive logical relation of entail 
ment to each other 

The easiest way of understandmg what coherence means 
IS to consider those cases where the ideal of coherence ^ is 
admittedly realised or almost realised though only withm a 
limited sphere Such cases are provided by ihe mathemati 
cal sciences and perhaps by certain well knit theones or bodies 
of doctnne outside mathematics What are the character 
istics of such sets of propositions ’ In the first place m so 
far as they fulfil the coherence ideal they are so related that 
any one proposition m the set folloxvs with logical necessity 
if all the other propositions m the set are true or to put 
it negatively so that granted the truth of all the rest it 
would be logically impossible for any one of them to be false 
and I vas first tempted to take this as a defimtion of co- 
herence But it lb not sufihcient without supplementation 
Foi imagine a set of propositions A B C D E F where writing 
ent for entail we have the relations A -f B ent C A — C 
ent B B 4- C ent A D 4- E ent F D 4- F ent E E 4’ F 
ent D In such a set every single proposition would be en 
tailed by the remamder but unless there were some further 
connection betv/een A B C on the one hand and D E F on 
the other it would certainly fall short of the demands of 
the coherence theory for it is umversally agreed that the 
latter is incompatible with any admission of the possibihty 
that thei^e might be several different S 3 ''steins of true proposi 
tions altogether logically independent of each other We must 
therefore enlarge our defimtion and say thar a coherent system 
of propositions is a set of propositions in wmch each one 
stands m such a relation to the rest that it is logically neces 
sary that it should be true if ail the are true and such 
that no set of propositions withm the whole set is logically 

1 As oj^jossd tp comprelieasxveness The absence of comprehensive 
ness 1 e the fact that such a system of coherent propositions always 
coders onl> a very hmited part or aspect of reality leads advocates 
of the coherence theory to hold that the coherence m its luJlness is 
only apparent and that there are lurking contradictions But any 
definite -conceptiaa of ideal coherence they have stiU seems to he 
derived from those cases where something like the ideal of coherence 
lb apparently though according to them at least not really realised 
by us 
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independent of all propositions m the remainder of the set 
I call two sets of propositions logically mdependent where 
no proposition in one set either entails or excludes directly 
or indirectly ^ or belongs to a set of propositions drawn from 
one or both of the sets which conjointly entail ® or exclude 
directly or mdirectly any proposition in the other set The 
view that reahty as a whole constitutes a coherent system 
might be desmbed as the view that the sum total of true 
propositions describing all the different facts there are con 
stitutes a coherent system 

Professor Stout says that coherence 

rests on the pnnaple that the Universe contains no loose elftm ari t s 
No partial feature entenng into its constitution could be other 
than what it is without correlated difierence m otner features 
which would again involve correlated difierences in yet other 
features and so on indefimtdy Thus if anything in the uni 
verse is had been will be or could be other than it is has been 
will be could be or could have been the difference would pene 
trate the whole m its systematic Unity ® 

all of which could also be deduced from my definition Mr 
Pnce desCTibes a coherent system as one such that if any 
one proposition is true it strengthens the probability of all 
the rest * Other possible definitions are (a) a set of pro 
positions or of facts such that justified inferences can be 
made firom any member of the set to any other (6) a set 
all the members of which are relevant to each other Finally 
Professor Joachim has said that 

a system possesses sdf coherence (a) m proportion as every con 
Stituent element of it Ic^cally mvolves and is involved by every 
other and {&) m so far as the reaprocal implications of the con 
stituent elements or rather the constituent elements m their re- 
aprocal implications constitute alone and completely the signifi 
cance of the system ® 

In this defimtiou part (a) goes rather further than the earlier 
definitions while part (6) adds a new pomt which will he 

^ I say that A entails B where granted A B is logically necessary 
By A indirectly entails B I mean that A entails a proposition. X 
which either itself entails B or entails further proposi&ns which in 
their turn, entail B 

“ X say that A and B -conjointly entail C where the compound pro 
position A and B entails C hut nathex A nor B alone entails C 

* Sfwdiss tw Phi^opky and Psychology p 316 

* Pereepticn p 1S3* * Mmd 1905 N S- no 53- p 9 
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discussed later In regard to (a) I should say that unless 
we adopt the doctrme of degrees of truth rejected in the 
last section this part of the definition does not apply m the 
least even to the most coherent systems we know For even 
m mathematics no proposition taken by itself involves all 
the rest It only does so if we add to it others unless we 
already assume the view which I suppose Professor Joachim 
would hold as at least an approximation to the truth that 
every proposition m mathematics really includes as part of 
its meaning the whole mathematical system by whidi it is 
conditioned from which it would follow that we cannot f jUv 
know any mathematical proposition whatever I do not know 
which of the above definitions expresses best the usual mean 
mg of coherence as the term is employed by members of 
the school m question Very probably it is Processor Joa 
cnims but I have rather stressed my own as it seems to 
me to constitute the nitmmum definition without which a 
system could not be said to be coherent and is more capable 
of estabhshment 

I think however that it is wrong to tie down the advo- 
cates of the coherence theory to a precise definition What 
they are doing is to descnbe an ideal that has never yet 
been completely cianfied but is none the less immanent in 
all onr thmkmg It would be altogether unreasonable to 
demand that the moral ideal should be exhaustitdy defined 
m a few words and the same may be true of the ideal of 
thought As with the moral ideal it may weU be here that 
while formulae are helpful thev can provide no complete 
stereotyped ^bcconnt and that the only adequate approach 
IS one for which there is no space in this book namely a 
study of what our thought can do at its best by means of 
numerous examples 

That the coherence wew is true at least on my minimum 
definition follows logically if we grant the truth of three pro- 
positions They aie («) that everythmg is cau^lly deter 
named (&j that ever3?thing is, directly or indirectly causally 
connected with everythmg so that there is no seri^ of 
events in the umverse which is causally mdependenl of all 
events outside that series (c) that the relation of causahty 
involves a relation of logical entailment so that whatever 
IS causally unpo^ible is also logically impossible lelatively 
to the re^ of the causal S3mtmn Propositions (&) and (c) 
I have sought to establish by argument in the last chapter 
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at least as regards the world we know {for I do not see how 
we can disprove the possibility that there are other unknown 
wo-lds of some kmd whether physical or non physical not 
causally connected m any way with our worldj I am also 
mdmed to hold that proposition («) is true provided causality 
IS not understood as equivalent to mechanical causality ^ so 
I am indmed to accept the coherence theory thus defined 
as an account of the nature of reality as far as it can be 
known or reasonably surmised by us It also seems to ire 
that the importance and indeed mdispensability of coherence 
as a cntenon of truth makes it reasonable to hold that it 
or something like it is tme of the real world And I do 
not think that this can be disproved by any of the argu 
ments against it of which I know Most of these will how 
ever be discussed m the next section when we deal with the 
question of coherence as a criterion of truth ® 

But I cannot attribute to the theory the logical certamty 
which its advocates often damn It is a reasonable postu 
late I think that reality ® is a coherent system but to deny 
this IS not to assert something mconceivable or logically 
absurd I have more confidence m accepting coherence as 
a regulative principle winch we have some but not complete 
justification for b^evmg to be true of reality than as a 
proved category 

But I do thmk that if coherence can be justified as a prm 
ciple necessary for all our reasomng this gives us strong 
grounds for holdmg that it or at least something very liae 
it is true of reality If it can be shown that coherence is 
the cntenon or even an important criterion of truth this 
will be the strongest argument for the coherence theory beuig 
near the truth aiko as an account of reality The other argu 
ment most frequently employed by rts advocates namely 
the cme based on the mten^ view of relations does not 
however stake me as valid For though it may be true 
that all rdations are mtemal in some senses m which this 
term has been employed I do not see any reason m the nature 

I V my first book Kani s Treatment of Causahty p 210 S 

* It would take us too far to discuss the axgameut that the coherence 
theory is inconststent with human freedom I do not deny human 
freedom m any sense in which it is a necessary postulate qf ethics 
but I do not thmk that it need or indeed can analysed indeter 
mmistically 

* 1 mean by ' teaUty oar world not an ultiiaate reahtj other 
than our world for which there is no evidence 
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of rations as such for holding that they all are internal n 
any sense which involves the coherence theory But I have 
added abo\ e another argument which has been less frequently 
empioved but seems to me much stronger the ore from 
causahty It should be noted that this is an argument to 
the effect that everything is mtemally related to the rest of 
the world in the sense of bemg logically dependent on it ^ 
not to the effect either that eveiything is related internally 
m that sense to every other particular thing or to the effect 
that all relations are mtemal 

It would not follow from the view that reality was a co- 
nerent system m the sense defined that from any one fact 
you could mfer any other It is not that we could by any 
cham of inferences starting from one particular fact reach 
all other facts m the universe but that we could not know 
the grounds of any one fact in full without knowing the 
general prmciples govemmg the universe on which all other 
facts depend and that is surely true We could not under 
stand fully the growth of the flowrer m the crannied wall 
without loiowmg what life as such is and without knowing 
the general physical state of the earth as a whole which m 
its turn depends on the sun while the latter probably depends 
on the whole stellar system for its condition and movements 
Nor could we understand the numerical or quantitative aspect 
of any one thing or fact (and everythmg has such an aspect) 
without knowing the general mathematical principles which 
govern the whole of reality 

Agam to say that no one proposition m a coherent system 
could be false if aU the other propositions were irtte is not 
to say that no one could be false without all the other pro 
positions being false It is true that given a really coherent 
system of propositions such as that which constitutes arith 
metic we could by a process correct inference pass from 
the falsity of any one proposition m the system to the falsity 
01 any other Usmg to represent is not equal to we 
could if we assumed that 7 + 5 4= 12 lofer e g multiplying 
by 20 that 140 + 100 + 240 or subtracting 6 from both 
that I — I 4= o and could by similar processes reach con 
elusions contradictmg the true result of every anthmetical 
operation but this carried to the extreme would be a self 
contradictory procedure since we can only prove from this 

* The tenth sense of mtenaal distmguished the only one which 
'would yield the coherence view 
16 
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premiss that any accepted proposition m arithmetic is false 
by assummg as true another accepted proposition of anth 
metic eg 7 X 20 = 140 and so we could only infer from 
this premiss that all other accepted arithmetical propositions 
were false hy a^mmg that they were all true Similarly 
I suppose with any other coherent system of propositions 
So we cannot argue that one of the coherent propositions 
could not be false wi+hout their bemg all false but only that 
it could not be false without some of them being so Thus 
we need not as far as I can see accept coherence m the sense 
defined by Professor Joacliim ^ though we ought to accept 
something far more like that than like the opposed pluralist 
view 

Agam I do not see why one part of a coherent system of 
propositions taken by tself may not be as coherent mter 
nally as the whole system Granted that it would m that 
case he logically absurd to assert it while denying the rest 
I do not see why there should he any logical objection what 
ever to asserting it without either denymg or asserting the 
rest or why its mtemal coherence sliould be affected by the 
non assertion of the rest ® To assert separately from tne rest 
IS not to deny the rest 

This brings us to a second aspect of the coherence theory 
the aspect which Bradley calls comprehensiveness The ad 
vocates of the theory would not regard a system as fully co 
herent unless it included ah its conditions m itself This 
would be impossible if there were anything outside itself 
which either entailed or was entailed by anything m it and 
so if reality is a coherent s5?stem, it follows f(H: them that no 
othe’* system withm reahty is coherent smce it is not com 
prehensive But I do not see myself why its lack of compre 
hensiveness should affect its internal coherence just as I do 
not see why it should make it partially false unless indeed 
we accept Bradley s ai^gument that al relations are essentially 
self-contradictory If we define coherence in such a way as 
already to mclnde comprehensiveness ® it does follow that 
nothing short of the whole can be coherent but in that case 
I do not see any necessary connection between the first part 
of the definition which would have to resemble the one I 
gave and the second which introduces comprehefisiv^ess as 
well &s mtemal coherence 

® V above p 230 * \ above p 220 flF 

* 'ia eg Professca: Joachim does (,Mwta NS no 53 p. 9) 
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This may seem to contradict what I liave said a little eailier 
to the effect that we could not understand any one thing 
fully without understandmg the general principles that govern 
reality but that is due to an ambigmtj in the term under- 
stand Lnderstand may mean grasp the meanmg of a state 
ment in a sense of meanmg m which it mcludes only what 
IS actually asserted not all the imphcations of the assertion 
which may be quite unkrown to the person who makes or 
understands it In this sense it is I hold false that we can 
not understand anything fullj without knowing the geneial 
principles governing reality and smce we oo not in fact 
loiow these general prmciples the possibility of bemg able 
to understand assertions without knowing these principles 
IS presupposed in all the knowledge and opmioi^ we actu 
ally possess But understand may mean know the grounds 
or causes of or know the place m reahty of and m that 
sense it may be true that we cannot understand any one 
lact fully without understandmg everjTthing else ^ 

One may hold the coherence theory of reality without being 
an idealist m the seftse m which I have used the term for 
while mmd and object known are on this view internally 
related like everythmg else it does not necessarily follow 
that a physical object could not exist without bemg known 
by any mmd any more than it would follow that because 
the Ehglish and the Japanese were on this view mternahy 
related therefore a particular Englishman could not ex^t 
without any Japanese knov/ing of his existence It would 
follow indeed that no physical object we know could have 
been what it actually is in a universe m which no minds 
ever existed or were ever gomg to exist * but this need not 
pe^urb the realist For he is only concerned to assert that 
unperceived physical objects exist m tHs umverse not that 
they would exist m another h3?pothetical universe different 

^ The first sense of understand I think is only applicable where 
we speak of understanding sentences assertions propositions the 
second where ve speak of understanding facts ^aws changes 

* Eote this last proviso The view would nOt imply that no physical 
objects ei'er existed prior to minds but only that a though they 
existed before mind they conld not have been exactly wiiat they 
actually were if it had not been the case that minds ’mme to follow 
This would be: true exen we took the view that changes in matter 
were *he sole cause of the origm of minds for granted that C has in 
fact an effect E it is clear that C could not ha\e bten -alut it was 
(m other respects than this causal property) without being such that 
the efiect foUon-ed 
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from the one m which ne hve and in this universe there 
are rtunds Idealists have m fact often confused the issue 
and supposed that because physical objects and minds like 
everything else were mtemally related therefore physical 
objects could not exist unperceived but this as I have tried 
to show earher is a mere mistake ^ 

Nor 13 the coherence theory incompatible with a degree 
of pluralism It would be absurd because ererythmg is thus 
interconnected mto a system to overlook the arcumstance 
that the connections between different facts are not equally 
clcKe that everytnmg is not equally relevant to everjdhmg 
else and that the relevance may be so slight and the con 
nection so remote that in predicting or descnbmg a process 
we may be able to ignore most of the other facts in the uiii 
verse and fix our attention only on a few If the universe 
were not fortunately for us thus constructed there would 
be an end of all science and of all rational practical activity 
But though advocates of the coherence theory have not em 
phasised this point enough it would be quite unfair to use 
it as an objection against their theory which was never in 
tended to deny the presence of different degrees of relevance 

Again there is no reason that I can see why the coherence 
principle should conflict with the infinity of the universe 
Even if an mfimty of ev«its occur each event may still be 
determined by others and they may thus be all directly or 
indirectly interconnected Purser provided an mfinite senes 
IS governed by some lav or laws its infinity need not neces- 
sarily make it unintelligible as can easily be shown with the 
mfinite senes of mathematics and may for all we know be 
the case with the infinite senes of events 

§ IV Coherence as the Criterion qf Truth 

Having considered the coherence theory as an account of 
the nature of truth and as an account of the nature of the 
world let us now consider it as an account of our criterion of 
truth Absolute coherence is unattainable by us but if we 
are to apply coherence as a critenon at all we must assume 
that the nearer we apjK'oxnaate to this ideal the more truth 
we are hkdy to have attained 

The mcst convenient method of considering this question 
will be by attempting to reply in succession to various objec 

above cb 11 sect 4 
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tions that have been brought against the theory The jQrst 
IS that even if the criterion of coherence can be applied to 
subsidiary condnsions it cannot be applied to the fundamental 
prmciples of logic and m particular to the coherence prmaple 
itself The reply Jb that coherence may serve as a test m a 
twofold sense subordinate truths may be estabhshed by their 
coherence W’th other already accepted truths a fundamental 
prmciple by showing that it is a necessary presupposition of any 
atramment of truth In both cases we are using the coherence 
test only m the one we are working forward with it so to 
speak and in the other working backward The proof of the 
coherence prmciple itself would he m show mg that it was 
presupposed in all our thinkmg and if this could be shown it 
would be fair to raamtam that it had been it&elf proved by its 
coheience with all other truths the attainment of which truths 
it ilone made possible The circle involved is not vicious m 
the case of a pimciple which is necessary to all thought for if 
it has leally been shown that the coherence test provides the 
only possible teat it has been shown that the only alternative 
to its adoption is the impossible one of absolute scepticism 
According to Bosanquet the ultimate argument in proving 
anvtnmg is alw'ays the disjunction — ^this or nothing ^ the 
appeal to which is inseparable from the prmciple of coherence 
or IS even we might saj the same as that principle viewed from 
a difierent angle ® 

If the only complete proof is m the last resort by means of 
the dilemma Believe this or beheve nothing it is equally the 
case that if there is any prmciple the denial of which without 
contradicting our whole system of beliefs would contradict the 
whole of a really important department of behef we are justi 
fied m at least provTsionally holdmg fast to this prmaple tdl 
it can be shown either that we were wrong m our estimate of its 
importance and may replace it without destruction to the 

1 Ultimately ei-en with subordinate truths for otherwise the more 
general truths on which their justi^ation is m^ht always be 
themselves questioned 

If we ask whether the compelling fearare of impUcation hys in 
the alternative This or nothing or m the connectedness of genuine 
ivholes tlie answer must be 1mat the two are inseparable If 

there wera no connectedness there would be no such consideration as 

If I deny this I must deny that If the connectedness were not 
with all we have we could never reach the final proof If I deny 
this I must deny everything (Bosanquet, ImphtM or and Lw«av 
Inference p 19) 
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sphere of belief m question or that its retention would lead to 
stih greater incoherence elsewhere ^ Many thinkers who are 
not advocates of the coherence theory have insisted that the 
justification of even an a pnon principle may he m its conse- 
sequences as well as in its premisses or m its self evidence ® 

Another more important objection is derived from the 
empirical character of our knowledge and opmions the greater 
part of which seem to be based on experience and not on 
considerations of logical coherence The answer giver by the 
advocates of the coherence theory is threefold 

(i) It js admitted that the criterion for us is not merely 
coherence but coherence with our experience or coherence 
together with comprehensiveness 1 e to be accepted a 
system must not only appear coherent internally but must 
cohere with any empirical data An advocate of the coherence 
theory would hold as Bradley and Bosanquet do tha t the 
two criteria ultimately fall togethei since the Whole being 
the only fully coherent system the omission of anythmg red 
must l^d not only to incompleteness but to internal mconsus 
tency m proportion to the greatness of the omissions but he 
may still admit as these two thinkers also do that they often 
fall apart for us 

{2) It is denied that there are any empirical data apart from 
mterpretation which itself presupposes some kmd of systematic 
ordermg of exj^rience into a more or less coherent whole 
It would be commonly considered a merely empirical fact that 
there is a table before me but m makmg even such simple 
assertions I am presupposmg a whole system of mterpreting 
sensa m accordance with previous experience I am implicitly 
assummg formstance that a certam perceived shape under the 

^ I should myself certamlv hold this attitude to be justified m r^ard 
to any principle which was really necessary to ethics or rehgion 

* £ g Mr Bertrand Russell re-ferrmg to mathematics and mathe- 
matical logic says Some of Idie premisses are much less obvious 
than some of their consequences and are believed chiefiy because of 
them consequences This wili be found to be always the case where a 
science is arranged as a deductive system With the empirical sciences 
this IS evident Electro dynamics for example can be concentrated 
into TiiSaweU 3 equations but these equations are behoved beOause of 
the obseirvpd truth of oertam of their logical consequences Exactly 
the same fiiiiig happens in fhe pare realm of logic the logically first 
principles of logic— at least some of them- — are to be beheved not on 
their own account but on account pf their consequences {Contemporary 
Brtitsk Phfloeaphy F%rst Senes p 3^2) V also 3 >r Schiller Logrc 
par hse 
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given conditions which, are very complex tnougn never 
explicitly formulated hy me ( — f I were walking m the street 
or in some place where I did not expect to encounter tables I 
might interpret the same sensa quite difierentlj — ) is an 
adequate due to justify the assertion of charac+eiistics which 
go beyond anything immediately perceived Also the thought 
of a table itself presupposes a whole system of dassificat on of 
objects mto animate and inanimate na^’uml and artiftciai 
etc besides a reference +o human purposes which make mtelli 
gible the structure of tables We are agam m ad assertions 
about physical objects assummg the validity of the nerceptual 
cntena we have m use for determinii^ the charactenstics of 
the latter I am assummg eg that the shape I see when 
lookmg straight at an object from a distance of a few feet is 
identical with or very like its real physical shape or that ihe 
alloiiVances usually made for shapes and sizes as seen from other 
positions are correct I am not conscious indeed of all these 
assumptions but they are assumptions m the sense that they 
would have to be made explicit and defended if my assertion 
is to be ultimately ju&tified It might be retorted that while 
this IS true of physical objects we can stdl tale perceptions of 
sensa and of our present state as giving a purely empirical 
know’edge without any presuppositions but as soon as we 
try to state what such empincal data are we hai’n to introduce 
imiversals thuo presupposing likeness to remembemd previous 
data and a whole system of classification etc The piesuppo- 
sitions are fewer with propositions such as I see a yellow patch 
or I feel a pam than with propositions about physical objects 
but they are otili there Again analysis it&df is a form of 
inference from a confused whole as premiss to some distm 
guished parts of this X'vhole as conclusion and as such mav be 
said to be tested by its ability to help toward the coherent 
systematising of the coniused whole given Consequently even 
the knowledge of such simple propositions os not merely 
dependent on what is given but requires the employment of 
tne coherence cntenon i e we must use that system of inter 
pretation which has been most successful m making previous 
experiences- coherent 

fS) The prmciple of acceptmg as fact what one immediately 
expenencss can itself be justified by the coherence theory for 
if we did not adopt it we should either have no content for 
our knowledge at aH which justifieo the prmcipie by the This 
or Nothing argument or if we made content for ourseives by 
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accepting mere fancy as fact we should have nc ground for 
preferring any one fancy to any other and could not accept 
them all without self contradiction To take what I perceive 
immediately m myself and my sensa as fact to accept my 
memory as trustworthy ex<»pt where there is special reason 
for doubt and to take a similar attitude with more allowance 
for doubtful cases m regard to my perceptions of the physical 
world and my reliance on the testimony of others whom I 
suppose to view the world as I view it — these are prmciples 
by which I construct my ordered world such as it is And 
because by any other method the result is worse (less coherent 
with our expenence) therefore for me these principles are 
true ^ We use that is in mteipretmg our experience those 
principles the consistent employment of which leads in general 
to the greatest coherence or at least that is the only way in 
which our use of any prmapies can be logically justified The 
well known objection that there might be more than one 
coherent system can be simflarly met by a use of the contentions 
I have marked as (i) and (3) 

Another objection to the coherence theory is founded on the 
existence of truths which seem self evident without inference 
An advocate of the theory would reply that in so far as we 
were right and not under some illusion in thinking that we 
saw them to be self evidently true there was implicit in our 
thinking as real ground our whole previous impression of the 
system to which they beloi^ * Thus 3 -f a = 5 is rejected 
as self evidently false because it conflicts with our whole idea 
of rhe number system and 2 -b 2 ^4 is accepted as self 
evidently true because it is raiphed by this system so obviously 
as to make argument unnece^ary That it is some very rough 
idea of the numencal system as a whole which is our basis aad 
not a single intuition detached from this is supported by the 
fact that the meaning of the statements cannot be understood 
at all except as involving this system ® And we may deal 
smi2ariy mwiaits mutandis with the cases of strong conviction 

Bradley Essays m Truth and Reality p 213 (In mafcaig this 
stateniejit he expuessly meatioas oaiy memory and reliance on the 
testimony of others but tbe additions I have taken ilie liberty of 
making seem to me Justified aad la accordance with his views } 

s Such a proposition might opin be trna either b^aase %t followed 
from the system or because the very existence of the system presup- 
posed it 

® I e some rough idea not a complete kaoiit ledge of the system 
V above, pp 2-4 3 
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not amounting to oertamty which seem undenved from argu 
ment If it is rational at all as indeed it often is this con 
viction can be held to be based on our general opimon of the 
subject matter as a whole which is incoherent with the 
proposition that we reject as probably false or coherent with 
the one that we accept as probably true though we may be 
unable to specify more defimteiy how it is coherent or mcoherent 
It may be objected however that this reply on’y puts the 
difficulty further back A proposition is seen to be true it is 
Kud because it coheres ivith the rest of the system but how 
do we see it to cohere ^ Surely even if the truth of the pro- 
position itself can only be discovered by the coherence test 
its discovery presupposes that we can see the truth of another 
proposition independently of the coherence test namelj, the 
proposition that it does cohere with the system It cannot 
be maintained that this is only established because we see 
that it IS more coherent for it to cohere 
This objection shows that the second proposition cannot be 
related to the coherence test m the same way as the frret 
If the first (X is true) is a deduction from the coherence pnn 
ciple the second (X coheres with other true propositions) is 
not a deduction from it but a particular application 01 it The 
objection is fatal to the coherence theory if the theory means 
that the truth of every proposition must be based ^ on its 
coheience wnth the sy^em because this cannot hold of the 
proposition that a given proposition thus coheres We must 
suppose that is m some cases an immediate insight to the 
effect that X is coherent or incoherent with the system which 
msight IS not itself based on a farther argument from coherence 
otherwise the cntenon would not be applicable to anythmg 
at all But such an admission might still leave coherence m 
the position of the sole critenon for the immediate inaight 
would consist simply m seeing whether a proposition conforms 
to this cntenon and so is true or contradicts it and so js false 
and the essential force of the coherence theory would not be 
impaired at all To use any cntenon we must be able some 
times to see whether a given object conforms to it or not 

Most advocates of the theorj would say identical with not 
baaed on and thus escape the objection by denying that the second 
propositioii I hdve mentioned is distinguishable from the first For 
they hold the coherence theory not only ab an account of the cntenon 
of fruth but as an account of what truth is This view I have how 
eii er emphatically rejected akeadv m sect i of this chapter and so 
this way of escape is not available for me 
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To know or think something to be self evident would then be 
to see or think we see that it coheres 

An interestmg and up to a point valid objection is brought 
by Dr Schdler who argues that even if which he is unwdluig 
to grant it were the case that an absolutely coherent sj?stem 
of propositions must be absolu'^ely true it would not follow 
that of two imperfect theories the more coherent one must be 
nearer than its rival to the complete tiuth 

We cannot assume that the road to truth runs in a straight 
Ime that we axe approachmg truth at every step and that every 
apparent approach is really on the road to success One 

might as assume that the nght route up a mountain mmt 
always be one that goes straight for the summit whereas it may 
only lead to the foot of an unclinibable diff and the true route may 
lead a long way round up a lateral arite This simple considera 
tion really disposes of the assumption that we can declare one 
theory truer than another m the sense of coming nearer to abso 
lute truth without having previously reached the latter and 
the history of the saences fully confirms this inference by furnish 
ing many examples of theories which have long seem^ all but 
ccanpletdy true and have then had to be discarded while others 
whiai looked qmte unpromising have m the end proved far more 
valuable ^ 

This argument seems very formidable but an advocate of 
the coherence theory might reply that it only prov es what any 
reasonable person of any school would always have admitted 
that of two theones falling short of certamty the one supported 
by the strongest evidence at a given time may m fact be further 
removed from the truth But this fact as Dr Schiller recog 
nK^ m connection mth his own theory does not make it 
wrong for us to accept whichever theory has the stronger 
evidence m its favour as the one more hhely to be true (or at 
least more likely to be nearer the truth) ® Except where a 
proposition is logically necessary we cannot be sore because 
it has most evidence m its favour that it is true or even 
nearer the truth than any alternative hypotliesis which we 
can frame at the tune but as Dr SchiUer insists we must 
go by probabditiK and it is universally assumed that the 

'^IfOgtc for Use p 311 

s Other bfrng egual j e in, the absence oi anj specific ground 

to suspect the contrary we should choose the path that led direct 
towards the summit of a mountam rather than some other one as 
more hkety to brmg us there 
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theory which seems most m accord with facts (this may well be 
e'^pressed by saymg which coheres best with our experience ) 
IS most likely to be near the tiuth It may not be true it 
may even be further from the t-uth than a theory which now 
for us has definitely more evidence agamst it and less m its 
favour but in the absence of certainty the best we can do is 
to take it as a probable h 3 ?pothesis If we suspended our 
judgment when certamty was not available we should have no 
science outside mathematics and lormal logic and we obviously 
cannot adopt the principle of accepting a h3;pothesis which has 
less rather than the hypothesis which has most evidence m its 
favour If we take coherence as meaning mere mtemal 
coherence irrespective of experience then it is inadequate 
as a criterion but that is not what is meant bv the leading 
advocates of the coherence theory They insist mdeed that 
expeiience per se does not give us data apart from systematisa 
tion A e apart from the application of the coherence principle 
but experience stfil remains essential for knowledge tn conjimc 
Hon with the coherence prmaple Further the prmciple of 
accepting our expenence as evidence can as we have seen 
itself be justified on grounds of coherence ’■ 

The circumstance that a theory mcludes coherently all the 
facts we know seems to prove that it is very likeiv to contam 
at least much partial tru& for even if it is not completely true 
itself these facts must still be somehow included m the true 
theory and it would be too extraordinary a comcidence if a 
principle ■^rom which a great number of detailed facts could be 
deduced were totally wrong and not rather a sub case of or 
approximation to the true prmcijfe The claims of a particu 
lar theory are also often strengthened because tnere seem to 
be some grounds ® for holding that it is the only possible theory 
which will agiee with our expenence 

We may however accept Dr Schfilcr s argument as a stem 
warning agamst dogmatism No doubt if one assumes as 
Dr Sciuller does that the coherence theory holds up an unat 
tamable standard of absolute certamty and that it does not 
recognise the problematic and tentative character of most of 
oui actual reasonmg it is nght to proteat against it but I 
can see nothing to justify this interpretation of the theory 
I should have thought that the doctime of degrees of truth 

1 V above pp 239-40 

* Thougli not conclusive grounds for we cannot be oure that wo 
3 ia\e thought of all possible alternatives 
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however we may criticise it quite defimtely unphed that all 
OTu judgments were uncertain ^ as much as does Dr Schiller s 
theory The theory of degrees of truth errs m attributing to 
them all not only uncertaintj^ but partial falsity and in holding 
that the uncertainty applies even to judgments such as that 
2+^=4 but these are errors of the opposite kind to tWe 
of which Dr Schiller complams in his very clever polemic 
agamst all non pragmatic s;^tems of logic * 

A second objection by iSr Schiller to the effect that the 
coherent system would have to include the assertion of a 
person who denied it and so would not be coherent but con 
tradict Itself seems to me more easily refuted For while it 
could not include such an assertion as a true proposition it 
could and would include it as a psychological fact and this 
IS all that IS needed Errors must be mduded in the real qua 
psychological facts but they assuredly need not be included 
jiw true propositions If they were all views and not only the 
coherence view would be involved in self contradiction * 

Another objection brought agamst the coherence theory is 
that it slurs over the vitd difference between deduction and 
problematic induction Bosanquet replies m Impkcaiwn and 
Linear Inf&rmce — ^a book which is as important as any for the 
understanding of the theory — ^that mduenon resembles deduc 
tion m being ultimately based on the principle of — This or 
nothing We may have no msight into the causal laws govern 
mg nature ‘ but nevertheless m deciding what these laws are 
we can only be swayed either b> the impossibihty of reconcihng 
the phenomena of our expenence with any other laws or by 
the circumstance that the laws which we postulate are such 
that a numl^ of different actual facts can be deduced from 
them thus increasing the coherence of our eispenence by 

^ Except for a few metaphysical judgments 

» la Logut for Use 

9 "Wliea ive knew the truth we can very oftea see just why particular 
eoresrs have ansea i e make them cohi^eat with our aystem That 
we cannot dp so always is aa objection onlv against those advocates of 
the coherence view if any who claim omniscience We cannot expect 
to give a perjfeot account of all errors any more than of anything else 

* Tie qnestwii is separate from the oae discussed la ch IV sect, 3 
as to whether causality involves a relation of lexical entaiiment 
Even li tl^t question ivere answered in the negative it would stiH 
remain true that test for us is coherence with our experience 
though it would not be true that reality could be described afe a coherent 
system I should mdesd hold this posataon to be ultimately mcon 
sastfsat but then 1 do think that canity involves such a relation 
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bringing difierent elements in it together under the same law 
This IS the case even with those laws which stnhe us as the 
least intelligible and which seem to be based purely on external 
criteria of de facto presence and absence m a way quite uncon 
nected with previous knowledge ^ 

Even in the mductive sciences it is sometimes possible to 
arrive at an elaborate svstem of propositions each of which 
follows with logical necessity from the remainder though 
admittedly the foundations of such a system are less secure 
since its derLal would not destroy the whole knowlec^e 
and it can never be established with logical certainty as the 
only alternative consistent with our experience Tne ideal 
would be to reach a set of laws which mutually entailed each 
otner and from which all subordinate law's could be deduced 
so that every fact in the world fell withm their langt but thia 
being impossible for us we assume that of two theories the one 
w-hich brmgs us nearer to this ideal is more likely to be true 
To be successful a theory must not be inconsistent with 
empmcal facts and on the other hand it must not ]ust enumer 
ate them without connecting them or causally explammg them 
It must if possible bung them under laws and the only evi 
dence for the laws is provided by their coherence with expen 
ence For they form the premisses from which many actual 
facts can be deduced and thus we bring together mto a system 
what was previously unconnected by deducing diHerent facts 
horn the same set of laws 

It IS thus impossible to disprove the coherence theory for 
It IS impoKibie to get outside it Any possible ground of 
objection can be itself classed as an objection based on alleged 
mcoherence and therefore falls withm the system by assuming 
that the reaUy ircoheient cannot be true This does not 
mean that the theory gives anvthmg more than a very bare 
and formal account of the nature of valid thought It has 

^ Boasiijquet takes as exaiuple the law that excision of the thyroid 
gland dulls the intelligence and points out that even in. a case like 
tins there is plenty of justification for the pregnancy or relei ance of 
relation m a mass of connected knowledge such as that glands are 
found to possess in their secretions quite specific properties fctf promot 
ing or arrestu^ organic processes that tlie organ to which the thvroid 
gland belongs ha« evidently peculiar and profound relations with aises 
of bodilv development and *bat m medicinal use the thyrOid extract 
shows a favourable effect on the intelligence correlative to the un 
favourable effect of the gland s removal Thus the whole theory of 
bormones and enzymes seems involved {Impbcahm and Linear In 
ference pp 89-90' 
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said something true but it has not said much and there is 
endless scope for supplementation by more analytical logicians 
But I can see no ground for waving aside the theory as refuted 
Any valid detailed logical argument of any sort would be just 
an example of coherence No doubt it may be objected that 
this reduces the theory to the mere uttermg of a word coher 
eace which can be interpreted so as to cover all arguments 
bat only by making its meanmg so wide as to rob it of almost 
ah sigraficance To this I can best xeply by enumerating what 
I consider to be the chief contributions of the coherence theory 
as an account of the cntenon of truth and so of the nature of 
reasoning 

(i) Its insistence on the whole while it may be overdone 
and IS a poor substitute for detailed argument is in principle 
sound I thmk The real cntenon for us the real basis of any 
conclusions we may draw is our whole impression of the subject 
matter under discussion, which alone gives significance to our 
particular inferences This is part of the reason -why it is so 
difficult to change even a highly intelligent and broad mmded 
persons views % a single argument for a single argument 
ho-wever strong finds it hard to stand against a vhole system 
of thought It IS also the reetson I thmk why it is so difficult 
for a person who is not acquainted with a particular science to 
appraise the value of specific arguments withm that science 
An argument may appear most inadequate to an outsider and 
yet be quite cogent within the context of the science Even 
the precise inferences of anthmetic or geometry have only 
meaning within the numeiical or the Euchdean (or eg 
Riemannian) system But 'the Whole has been mismter 
preted both by some supporters and by some opponents of 
the theory as standmg for a transcendent metaphysical entity 
m which case the evidence for its existence would be dubious 
and its value as a cntenon mi The Whole as a cntenon is 
only the whole of our previous experience knowledge and 
behef This seems a poor cntenon owing to our human Iimita 
tions but at least it is the best we have For we obviously 
cannot on any view use as our cntenon experience and know- 
ledge that we have never had The point that the critenop 
IS the whole seems to me to be admirably developed m greater 
detail m Bosanquet s JmphcsHofi mi Linear Infereme a book 
that has been unduly ne^ected but suffers less than its author s 
other works from those defects of exposition which, not without 
some ^cuse, krouse the ire of more analytical thmkers and 
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prevent them, from profiting by the philosophical insight which 
the author still abundantly displays 
(a) The coherence theory rightly emphasises the fact that 
the consequences ^ of a prmciple may help to justify the 
principle as well as v%c6 versa This provides a way I think 
of justifying fundamental principles which would otherwise 
have to be taken either as based merely on an irreducible 
‘!elf evidence or as arbitrary postulates Thus to my m nd 
the ultimate proof of causality is constituted by the fact that 
without it we could have no sort of coherent system of judg 
ments about events m tune The behefs in physical objects 
and m other mmds which have given philosophers so much 
trouble to justify are likewise establl^hed {at least m tlie case 
of the latter) if we once grant that we must accept the view 
which makes the most coherent svstem of our expenence 
Our experience is made infimtelymore intelligible if we ascnbe 
certam very considerable parts of it to purposive mmds out 
side js Mother human beings) ® (This would not stand as an 
account of the w'ay m which the beliefs origmated but to 
make such a circumstance the ground of an objection is to 
confuse the psychological cause of a view with the real reason 
whj we ought to hold the view) If we are to aim at g vmg a 
rational account of our knowledge we must strive if possible 
to bring it imder one prmciple and the coherence principle is 
the only conceivable one which could serve this purpose Its 
this or nothmg method does seem to me of the greatest 
importance 

{ 3 ) The coherence prmciple provides the only rational justi 
fication foi induction ® The newer school of logician^ admit 
that they have not succeeded m providing such a justification 
They seem to have shown that inductive arguments if they 
are to be vahd require several assumptions which it is very 
implausible to treat as self-evident m their own right and 
which cannot be otherwise justified But if we assume that 
m any given case the hypothesis which comes nearest to making 
experience a coherent sj^stem is the one which ought to be 
accepted then we have a principle by which we may easily 
justify the mductive process m general and any subordmate 
principles which it may require We have arnved at a single 

1 1 do uo^ mean the practical consequences 
‘^For the justification of the behef in physical objects v below 
P 3372 

' I mean what Johnson calls problematic induction 
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principle again and can dispense with a plurality of unjustified 
assumptions For obviously anj pnnciple really necessary for 
mduction must be ip$Q facto one without which it ^vould be 
impossible to malce any coherent system of our experience 
and all such assumptions could therefore be deduced from the 
principle of coherence alone Further we have arrived at a 
pnnciple which it is reasonable to regard as possessing self 
evidence not indeed in the sense of being absolutely certain 
but m the sense of havmg in. its own right a daim suffiaent to 
justify behef ^ At least m particular cases it does seem self 
evident to scientists historians and practical men that it is 
reasonable to accept the hypothesis wluch fulfils this condition 
rather than another wh^ flagrantly does not * The self 
evidence may be explained by fact that this is ultimately 
the same principle as is presupposed m all knowledge though no 
doubt we are not aware of this as the reason why it seems self 
evident to us Unable to see the mtelligibihty of nature but stdl 
convinced that it is there men have developed the notion of a 
causal system of nature as the nearest approach to the fully 
rational coherent system which is their vaguely discerned ideal 
and then made this causal system as coherent as they could 

Dtfferences and difficulties arise because what is coherent 
with recognised facts may be incoherent with new ones and 
because there may be conflictmg views as to the kind of sjTstem 
required Thus men naturally first tried to systematise the 
facts of inorganic nature on teleological hues but this ideal 
because of its inability to achieve its end has been replaced 
by the mechanical one and it may be thett this too is breaking 
down now and will be replaced by a third as yet unconceived 
From the epistemological point of view at least the coherence 
theory requires a growing system to meet new expenences 
and not a ngid externally fixed one ® and the formula is elastic 

^ I mast later (p 260) tiiat we ought tp regard self-evidence as 
having degrees 

*No doubt they do not accept the coherence pnrciple m words 
{they generraily have never heard of it} Imt this does not alter the 
fact that they always choose the hypothesis which strikes them as 
possessing the characteristic that philosophers call coherence though 
they would deacrihe it as explaining the facts best or use some phrase 
lake that 

* From the ontological point of view the answer %TOidd be different 
in the sense that we cannot possibly regard the change m our views 
about the system as eonstitatiftg a change in the system itself Still 
I do not see why the coherence theory should be committed to the 

unreality of tune as is sometaaes assumed 
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enough to be open to a variety of interpretations It need 
not be associated with an unreasonable conservatism or a 
blindness to new facts but if it is to avoid this stigma it must 
be interpreted m a way which stresses adequately the element 
of comprehensiveness and thus does justice to the empirical 

To msist on coherence as the ultimate justification of mduc 
tion IS not to claim to provide a substitute for the labonous 
logical analysis of the prmapies and methods employed 
But these principles and methods would all be applications 
of the coherence pnnaple and justified thereby ^ They would 
be necessary mimmum conditions without which we could 
develop no system m science or m a particular science that 
even famtly approximated to coherence That our saence 
generallv must fall very far short of the coherence ideal is 
no more an objection to the theory than it is an objection to 
a moral ideal that our practice perhaps falls still more short of 
it but we must accept as true those principles without which 
we could not make any sort of approach ro coherence And 
it IS clear that without assuming some a prton prmapies we 
could not have any saence at all nay could not even validly 
make the simplest judgment of perception smce even that 
involves a reference to a physical object and so to general laws * 
the belief m which could not be justified simply by experience 
but only by arguments which depend on the presuppositions 
common to ad induction 

(4) The coherence theory provides a wider and I think 
sounder view of logic than one which restncts this subject to 
inferences capable of being put m definite symbohc form 
There is a kind of logic also which is well worth study m ethics 
art rule of thumb practical life This logic is based on a 
general and mdefinite but none the less often highly service 
able and even profound view of the relevant whole Surely 
a study of good hterature does reveal a rational connection 

^ I do not mean to suggest that peopJe started witji t&e coherence 
theory and then deduced them from that Here as elsewheie we can 
see the vahdity of particular arginneots Jong before we realise the 
general principles on which they are based (v above p 159) 

^ I propositions about physical objects are analyst suapily inro 
propositions about what human observers normally see or would see 
under given conditions then they obviously involve general laws 
namely as to what they would normally see if they are interpreted 
realwticaiZy then we at any rate cannot justify our pas&age from sense 
data to physical objects or our distinction between real physical objects 
and the objects of illusion or dreams without apjffiiaimg to inductive 
or causal arguments of some kind 
*7 
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of the parts which can rightly be regarded as having a certain 
logic of its own and again to state a quite aifferent point it is 
surely clear that most I do not say necessarily all morally 
■wrong actions are fundamentally mconsistent (a logical pro 
perty) because they m the long run defeat their own ultimate 
purpose and that this fact is closely connected though not 
identical with their wrongness I think that the advocates 
of the coherence theory press this pomt too much and have 
been far from completely successful m their treatment of ethics 
on such lines hut this wider logic is certainly a subject that 
calls for close philosophical study though I must admit that 
I am very much m the dark no doubt owing to my own 
philosophical defects as to what the best way of approachmg it 
would be 

I am thus inclmea to accept the coherence theory or some 
thing very like it as an account of our criterion of truth a nd 
therefore as an account of the nature of the world For even 
if coherence were not tiie criterion but only <ym criterion 
of truth it IS difficult to see how we coiild possibly be 
justified m supposmg that because a proposition fulfilled the 
coherence test it was true unless we assumed that the ’ual 
was coheient If something might be real and yet inco 
herent why should a coherent view be more worthy of 
acceptance more likely to be true than an incoherent? 
But 1 am not able to accept the theory as an account of the 
nature of truth nor is the theory idealist m the sense defined 
at the hegmnmg of this book in any form m which it coula 
be accepted by me I admit that the ■view has sometimes been 
developed m a way which overstressed coherence as opposed to 
compr^ensiveness of empirical fact and unity as opposed to 
difference but then it is impossible to state a theory m a way 
which wiU emphasise all sides in due proportion for ^ readers 
and -without accepting all Bradley s or Besanquet s views we 
may stiU well raise the cry of Back to the coherence theory 
m face of the nrationalistic and excessively pliiralistic 
tendencies of the present day 


§ V Rationalism v Emhhicism 

Connected with and often underlying the issue between 
idealism and realism is the stiil more fundamental one be- 
■tween rationalism and em and a consideration of the 
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coherence theory bnngs this second antithesis to a head 
With some exceptions most idealists m the positive sense of 
the term would have to be classed as rationalists ra+her tha-n 
empiricists ^ and this would undoubtedly be true of those 
idealists who embrace the coherence theory The associa+ion 
between reahsm and empiricism is less dear though in prac- 
tice the chief modem pholosophical realists have been inclmed 
towards an empiricist view It may however reasonably bs 
contended that the logical outcome of the more empmcist 
types of theory is not realism but that negative subjectivism 
according to which we have no right to assert the exm terice 
of any+hmg beyond the actual ana possible sensa of human 
bemgs and it is significant that it is to this view and not 
to reausm that the Cambridge school which more than any 
other group of thinkers in this country carries on the em 
pinast tradition although it started as strongly realist m 
outlook IS now mclinmg ® 

The most important issue between rationalism and emp n 
cism IS not whether our ideas have all been derived from 
experience but whether and how far what is often called 
synthetic a pnon knowledge is possible It does not matter 
if there are no innate ideas provided we are able in some 
cases to see logical connections by which one charactensric 
implies another The idea of number may be empirical m 
the sense that we could not understand what was meant by 

number except through having perceived thmgs aip 
able of numeraticm but it may still be the case that we 
can see a prum the truth of many propositions about num 
ber which yidd genuinely new Imowledge What is given 
m expenence may logically imply somethmg that is not so 
given 

The problem before us has been commonly described from 
Kant on as the problem of a pnon synthetic judgments a 
synthetic judgment being defined as a judgment the jfffedi- 
cate of which is not included in the suoject but such an 
account is ambiguous and misleadmg In the first place the 
question. IS really one not about isolated judgments Imt about 

^ By mtipnalists m general I mean those who emphasis^ the a 
pnon factor by empiricists those who eraphasi e more the empirical 
factor I do not mean those li any who altogether deny one o’^ 
these factors Short of declaring eith^ to be the only factoi m know 
ledge there are all manner of shades of vrew 

* Thjs does not apply to Professor Broad 
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inferences Secondly there is a sense m which the predicate 
of all true judgments of the subject predicate form howe\er 
empirical and however synthetic is included m the subject 
For if the judgment S is P is true at all P must be a real 
characteristic of S and must therefore in one sense fall within 
the nature of S Thirdly this account presupposes the view 
that the subject predicate form is the only ultimate iegiti 
mate form of judgment Fourthly the word judgment is 
as I have said ambiguous meaning (a) a judgmg (6) a pro 
position 

At any rate what seems to me of importance is to maiTi 
tarn the possibility of S 3 mthetic inference that is mference 
m which the conclusion is not included in the premisses 
and which passes from one or more facts to a different 
fact not included in these The word included (or more 
commonly contamed) is mdeed used of the relation between 
the premisses and the conclusion as meanmg not that the 
latter is really a part of the former but simply that it follows 
necessanly from the former but here included m or con 
tamed m only means entailed by and m this seme I 
have no hesitation in saymg that the conclusion of any vahd 
inference is included m the premisses What I insist is that 
this sense is quite different from tlie hteral sense of mcluded ^ 
Agam we must not because an mference is so extremely obvi 
ous that we do not notice that we have inferred suppose 
that the conclusion is simply part of the premisses Noi 
must we be misled by the fact that m ordmary speech we 
often use expressions such as to say A is to say B when 
we really mean not that A is the same as or pirt of B but 
that A implies B 

But to turn to a more important and dangerous because 
more subtle pomt, m cases where it can be shown that the 
premiss or premisses wotdd be self contradictory if the con 
elusion were false (and it may be argued that this is the case 
with all a pnon reasonmg) it would seem to follow that 
the conclusion must be itself part of the premisses For how 
can. anything be rende-^ed self contradictory by the demal of 
what falls outside itself^ (This line of thought led to eg 
Kanf^ difficulties m admitting judgments that were both 
synthetic and 4 pnon ) It can easily be seen it will be said 
that eg the premisses All men are mortal and Socrates 

i iMO doubt if A includes B A also entailb B but I should iBaiit 
that this propositioa cannot be aintply converted 
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IS a man taken together would be self contradictory if 
Socrates were not mortal and therefore Socrates is mortal 
must he really itself part of the premisses ^ 

But in the first place whether or not it be the case that 
the objective facts to which our premisses refer contain the 
fact that Socrates is mortal as a constituent it cannot pos 
sibly be that our piemisses do so For our premisses are 
not the objective facts as such but only what we know about 
th em before makmg the inference and m cases of valid m 
ference we do not when we make it for the first time know 
tne conclusion till we have made the inference We do not 
know the answer to a problem m mathematics before we 
have worked it out and syllogistic mferences do not differ 
m tins respect except as regards quickness and simplicity 
^o doubt the philosopher may say that we knew the con 
elusion in a sense — a philosopher can always quite simply 
avoid any objection to his theories by saying that they are 
true in a sense — or that we knew it imphatly but this 
IS onlj to say tiiat we knew somethmg which implied it 
This pomt IS so obvious that it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that promment logicians have really meant to deny 
It but they very often have at least neglected it and 
as a result often give a most misleadmg account of the 
character of mference Inference if it is to have any value 
whatever and indeed if it is to be inference at all must in 
volve a real progress in thought ard not merely a repetition 
m different words or symbols of part of what ive knew 
already and if so it is definitely wrong or at the least 
grossly misleading to desenbe the conclusion as mduded m 
the premisses 

But secondly even if we take the view as bemg simply 
that the facts to which the premisses refer (A and B) always 
include the fact referred to in the conclusion (C) not that 
the premisses themselves include the conclusion * it is at 
once confronted with a most serious logical difficulty For 
m most cases there are at least tvro premiss^ referang to 
facts A and B respectively and C admittedly is not included 

> I am only taking a syllogism as an example 1 do not for a moment 
mean to imply that all deductive reasonmg is reduable to the syllo- 
gistic form Most other forms of reasoning would put the argument 
whxh I am going to cntimse in a still less favourable position 

• How the two positions are to be satisfactoniy distinguished I am 
not very clear but if they cannot be didtingujshed that is only another 
and indeed a fatal objection to the view Which we are cnticis^ng 
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m either A or E taken by itself ^ But if so how can it pos- 
sibly be included in both taken together ? There is no special 
difficulty about its being entailed by both taken together if 
entailed is not identified with included but treated as 
a synthetic relation not further definable but how can it 
be included m them^ How can C be a part of A and B 
unless it is a part of either A or B ? The only way m which 
this could occur would be if part of C were included m A 
and the other part in E hut that is obviously not the case 
here It is not the case that part of the fact that Socrates 
IS mortal is mcluded m the fact that all men are mortal and 
the other part m the fact that Socrates is a man or that 
part of the fact that York is north of London is mcluded 
jn the fact that Camhndge is north of London and part m 
the fact that Yo^k is north of Cambridge It therefore fol 
lows logically that C m cases such as these cannot be part 
of A 4- B smce it neither is part of A or B nor consists of 
a part of A together with a part of B Consequently there 
are fficts from which we can vahdly mfer facts not included 
in the former facts To say that the facts which provide 
the real premisses are not A and B by themselves but the 
whole system to which they belong only puts the difficulty 
further back For C cannot be part of the whole system 
unless it IS part of a fact or facts mcluded m the latter and 
the same objections would arise against making it part of 
any of the facts m the system that we could have known 
before makmg the inference to C * If on the other hand 

» It migM seem that the fact that all men are mortal obviously 
mclades the fact that Socrates is mortal But it cannot really do so 
smce li it did the conclusion would follow from one premiss alone 
which IS admittedly not the case It might still be a fact that all 
men were mortal though tl^re never had been such a man as Socrates 
at ail therefore this fact cannot include the fact about Socrates 
mentioned in the conclusion. There are many other inferences where 
it would be (dearer still that neither of the facts to which the premisses 
refer by itself included the conclusion egX=yy=Z X*Z 
Cambridge is north of London York is north of Cambridge therefore 
York 1$ north of London Nobody could possibly maiu^n In these 
cases that the fact specified in t^ conclasioii was mctuded in the 
fact specified m either premiss 

* That Socrates is mortal is obviously part of the fact that Socrates 
and Plato are laoirtal if it is l^itimate to speak of a combmation of 
two facts as a fact but facts like this clearly could not on any 
View be -said to form part of the premisses for our conclusion as to 
the mortality of Socrates for we could not conceivably know them 
without first knowing what we wanted to prove 
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the defenders of the view admit that a fact C could be m 
eluded in A and B together without bemg included in A and 
B as taken separately they have really given iheir whole 
raw away For this is to admit a synthetic relation such 
that from A and B we can infer a different fact not mcladed 
in itself 1 e A + B since it is now admitted that A B 
constitutes a diSerent fact from A by itself and B by itself 
and that this fact can be mferred from the latter It must 
be a different fact on that view for it includes C while the 
fects A and B taken separately do not do so and it must 
be a fact entailed by A and B taken separately for other 
iMse we could not make a vahd syllogism by combmmg pre- 
misses which we had come to know apart from each other 

Thirdly when we say that the premisses (call them a and 
J) would be self-contradictory if the conclusion (c) weie false 
we are not really speaking accurately for it is not that there 
IS a contradiction in a -f 6 ^ taken alone if c is false but 
simply that there is a contradiction m (a + &) + non c The 
proposition a -b & itself could not be any more sel* contra 
dictory because c was false than it would be if c were true 
for it remains the same proposition The contradiction is 
not within a + 6 but between a -f J and anoUm proposition 
"What IS self-contradictory is the combination of a -h & witli 
non c but this is only to say +hat there is a relation between 
a -r h and c such that the former entails c and therefore 
conversely is excluded by non-c But if we look at the 
position in this way there is no reason whatever for con 
cludmg because the proposition a + & is contradicted by the 
denial of c either that i± must include c itsek or that the 
corresponding fact A -j- B must include the fact C unless it 
be already assumed that the relation of entailment is identi 
cal vfith or presupposes the relation of mclusion and this is 
simply to beg the question at issue Most logicians seem 
however not to have distmguished the assertion that S is 
P IS analytic m the sense that its denial would contradict 
what we previously knew about S from the assertion that 
it IS analytic m the sense of verbal or tautologous or incap 
able of giving new knowledge * 

The rationalist philosophers prior to Kant aie commonly 

^ £ g Socrates is a man and all men are mortal 

* I do- not mean to asauEtie that these last three senses of analytic 
are necessarily identical but 1 have nor space to discuss the distinction 
between them if any 
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described as having held that all a fnon knowledge was 
analytic but what is meant by this is that they tiplj ^ 
to be aU deduable from the law of non contradiction and 
not that they denied that it was synthetic in the sense of 
producmg new knowledge or of bemg more than merely 
verbal That it was synthetic m these senses certainly was 
their usual view though they may not have expressed it 
very clearly It is obvious tlmt they all thought it perfectly 
possible to obtam new and mterestmg conclusions about the 
universe by a pnon inference from data not already mdud 
mg these condusions They thought eg that they could 
prove the existence of God by the help of the notions of 
causation or possibdity and it is quite certam that they did 
not regard this conclusion as merely tautologous or verbal 
On the contrary the essential part of their opposition to 
thmkers of a more empiricist tendency lay m their daim to 
be able to estabhsh by a pnon reasonmg such rdatively ex 
tensive metaphysical loiowledge of a tod which while it 
might be caEed analytic m one sense was certainly synthetic 
m another (Not that I am prepared to accept the view 
that all a pnon knowledge is deducible from the law of non 
contradiction ^ Some excellent arguments agamst this view 
are given m Mr Bertrand Russell s book on Leibniz *) 

Smce the view which makes a pnon reasonmg simply a 
matter of arbitrary definition seems to be gainmg strength 
nowadays I should hke to stress one further pomt m opposi 
tion to this view though I could give others also It is this 
supposmg even we granted that the pnmary postulates are 
always arbitrary that they are merely rules of the game 
though I certainly should not be prepared to admit even 
this much at least the inference of consequences from them 
cannot possibly be itself arbitrary If it were we might 
given the same postulates equally weD. draw totally difier 
ent inferences If Eudid s presuppositions are arbitrary the 
hypothetical proposition that if these are liue eg all triangles 
must have th6 sum of their angles equal to two right angles 
is still necessarily true a pnon Otherwise we could while 
retammg as valid the whole proof down to the last step but 
one stall deny the condusion and assert with equal justifica 
taon lE we chose that the sirm was equal to a milhon right 

^Or the easisteace of God ooulii be proved m this way 

* P r 6 fi I do not kitow how far their author would endorBC 
them now 
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angles or to none I do not suppose that the philosophers 
of considerable reputation who describe all a fnon inference 
as arbitrary have really failed to see this simple fact but 
they are at least open to the charge of having expressed 
themselves m a very misleadmg fashion 

In general I should emphatically re3ect all the current 
views of mference which make it analytic in the sense of 
tautologous or verbal Sucn views would reduce all de- 
ductive ^ mference to more comphca<-ed examples of the type 
— A. is a wooden table therefore A is made of wood—for 
they make the conclusion merely a restatement in drEEerent 
words of part of the premisses What possible value infer 
ence could have m that case I am qmte unable to see Mathe 
maticians who axe anxious to piove such a theory to be true 
of their own subject would if they were consistent either 
throjf all their mathematical books into the fire or treat the 
subject as a mere amusement without senous import hke 
crossword puzzles or chess If mathematics consisted of such 
a set of tautologies it would not be thmkmg at aU and even 
its. worst enemies admit it to be that * 

But if any synthetic inferences are admitted it follows 
that there axe logical relations of entailment between diSer 
ent facts m the real world 1 e those facts to ^i^hich the pre 
misses and the conclusion of an mference respectively r^er 
For it cannot be right to deduce C from A 4 - B unl^ C is 
really i>er se and not only m our thought entailed by A + B 
This IS rightly assumed by the advocates of the coherence 
view and here it is that the problem of this section -^ouches 
them For their view of the universe it is absolutely essen 
tial that what I have called synthetic mference should be 
possible and that there should be real relations of logical ea 
tailment between objective facts For this reason and also 
because of the gfoss neglect of the synfhetic aspect of thought 
m recent logic and the great mtnnsic importance of the ques- 

^ Th.e> would also reduce ail tndufivoe inferences to logically unjnsti 
£ed hopes (and fears) 

* j*ll this would not necessarily follow if mathematics were held to 
be the wotiung out of postulates not knonvn to be true or even known 
to be false For mathematics would then stiQ give knowledge 

if only of the truth of hypothettcal p’‘opos’tions I am not trying here 
to criticise the view of mathematics as hypothetical provided it is 
admitted [ct) that even if the primary postulates are arbitrary the 
conclusions drawn from them k>Ilow necessarily (£1^ that the inference 
used IS svnthetic in the sense on which I have msisted 
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tion for philosophy I have thought this digression well worth 
while but I am quite aware that I have left untouched many 
more detailed problems which are very closely connected with 
the subject matter of this section In excuse I may plead 
not only lack of space but a confidence that the newer scnool 
of logic ans can handle theri mfinitely better than I could 
which IS quite compatible with a stiong caveat agamst cer 
tain of their general tendencies at least as expressed hitherto 
and a conviction that their general phuosophical outlook badly 
needs supplementation 

Granted that some valid a fnon synthetic mferences can 
be made I do not see any way of determining a pnon their 
extent or delimiting in general the circumstances under which 
they are mtrmsicaliy possible We can no doubt make on 
the basis of experience of past attempts at mference such 
generalisations as that we cannot by this means estabhsh 
new laws of nature but we are not entitled on such an em 
pineal ground to assert that it is mtrmsicaily impossible to 
do this only that this cannot be achieved by human beings 
at our present level of development It seems to me that 
any metaphysical argument must be left standing to be 
debated on its own merits and cannot be declared false merely 
on the giound that it is synthetic where synthetic mfeience 
IS impossible I have no doubt however that the great 
majority of those which have actually been put forward m 
the past would still be overthrovrai by this debate on their 
own merits not because they are synthetic or oecause they 
are meaningless but because they are invalid or rest on 
unjustified premises. 

The more rationahstically mchned philosophers have how 
ever commonly erred in putting forward extravagant claims 
to certamty and despising mere probabJity It is no doubt 
true that we cannot attnbute probability to assertions based 
on a pnon arguments which faE short of certamty in the 
same seme as we can to those based on mductive evidence 
The prmcipal difference is that while a prediction such as 
that it Will ram m London to morrow must remain merely 
probable on the basis of the data given even if we handle 
our data perfectly an a pnon argument which daims to 
prove a given conclusion can only fall short of certainty be- 
cause there is a doubt whether we who use it are not guilty 
of some error ourselves But since m philosophy we can 
larely if ever^ be certain even after the fullest consideration 
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that we have not committed some confnsion which impairs 
our argument it remains true that tr ihs sense the con 
elusions of most a pnon arguments m phJosophy are at 
the best merely probable So the commor dictum that the 
a pnon muat be characterised bv certainty is misleadmg It 
IS even misleadmg to say that while we may be uncertam 
about an « pnon argument the argument itself must either 
be logically certain or a mere fallacy because an argument 
especially m philosophy may be invahd m the sense that 
it has not succeeded in establishmg what it sets out to prove 
and yet really prove somethmg hke the conclusion put for 
ward and so improve our Icnowledge by brmgmg those who 
accept it at least nearer the truth though nobody may sue 
ceed for centunes m analysmg exactly what is proved I 
am afraid that there are few philosophical arguments out 
side pure logic (exceptmg negative cnticisms of other argu 
ments or of particular views) which have done more rhan 
this in the past and I should be happy if in such a difficult 
subject I should have done as much in the present book 

What has been said applies as much to apparent truths 
which seem to be self evident as to conclusions of arguments 
Intuition IS mdeed mfaJlible by defln tion smee if we tlimk 
F wrong we declme to call it intuition but this purely verbal 
point does not imply that what presents itself in the guise 
of mtuition must be either certainly right or a mere valueless 
prejudice A seemmg mtuition may be confused and yet 
give some truth and m that case we shall if we are reason 
able not claim certamty for what we seem to see but only 
probability, or we may have to be content to say I am 
practically sure that somethmg like tins is true 

This is very relevant to all dauns that we can know general 
truths intuitively m ethics religion or metaphysics If abso- 
lute certainty is daimed for propositions supposed to be thus 
intuited most of such claims quiddy become quite unten- 
able and even ridiculous m view of the enormous difference 
of opinion between different m^i and the inability of the 
person who makes the claim m most cases to de&e satis 
factorily what he does intuit ^ But it is a very different 

' This IS not intended to be applied to formal logic and mathematics 
nor to all particular propositions m ethics The view that certamty 
can be ascribed to general prcqxisitions assertmg the pnma facte 
rightness of certain kinds of action seems also defensible (v Ross 
The RigM and the Good p ig iff) 
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matter if we recognise degrees of self evidence Then we can 
admit that there may be non mferential cogmtions which 
whfle not yielding certainty yet )ustify belief and while 
not presenting us with any clear definite proposition yet 
enhance our knowledge and perhaps form a necessary basis 
of any advance in a given branch of study at all It seems 
to me that such confused non-inferential cognitions form the 
basis for instance of the categories of substance and cause 
Anyone who claims that the vahdity of these categories is 
self evident is hable to be challenged to give a precise account 
of the propositions about them which we do thus know and 
he wiH then probably find that any tenable propositions turn 
out to be so complicated that it is quite unreasonable or 
even absurd to suppose them self evident ^ But if ne admits 
that our object of knowledge (or better cognition smce know 
ledge imjfiies certainty) is something vague not stateable 
at least by us, in a definite form of woras and only capable 
of bemg understood progiessively if we add to the origmai 
non mferential cognition mference analysis and testmg by its 
applicatioiK then this position becomes much IcoS easy to 
assad That some such non mferential cognition forms the 
basis of our belief in induction must be admitted if we are 
to accept the results of mduction as justified at all and is 
compatible with the fact that logicians have not yet suc- 
ceeded m analysmg compleMy and stating definitely what 
the a pnovt element m mduction is “ It may strike the philo 
sopher as lamentable that our intuitions should be so 
vague but in the ease in pomt and perhaps in others the 
deficiency m point of theory is not such a Imndicap in prac- 
tice Intuition or (as I prefer to call it m view of the 
abuses connected with this term) non inferential cognition is 
not a readymade knowledge of propositions complete once 
for all but a developing faculty and one which can only 
work m conjunction with mference * 

1 Mr Russell brmgs thm objection against the belief tha* the pnnciple 
of causality la a pnon 

■ To descnbe it as the ooherence pnnciple as I did earlier is certainly 
not to achieve this 

• That there is such a thing as this immediate (non mferential) 
cognation at all is sometiines disputed but though it has no douot 
been, very often asserted iHegitimately that it occurs sometimes is 
proved by the fact that it is presupposea in all inference To infer 
we must see the connection between each step and the next invaiediateV^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

IDEALISM AND THE THEORY OF PERCEPTION 

§ I Introductory Explanation o'^ Terms 

W E shall now tun to another set of idealist arguments 
those based on our alleged mabihty to justify the 
behef in physical objects m a sense in which the 
latter term denotes objects possessing spatial characteristics 
that exist even when unperceived by us and is not analysable 
merely in terms of our experience or of what we actually per- 
ceive or would perceive under given circumstances These 
arguments differ from those whici have been discussed under 
the headmg of epistemological arguments m that they are not 
drawn from a consideration of knowledge m general but from 
the particular problem of knowledge (or opinion) concerning 
physical objects They do not assume any particular answer 
to the problem as to the nature of knowing and the relation 
between knowing and the known object but simply mamtam 
the impossibilitv of justifying on the available evidence a 
particular set of propositions which fall for reahsts withm the 
realm of knowledge or justified opinion The arguments do 
not Mong to epistemology though m their discussion as in 
the discussion of any other philosophical problem epistemo- 
logical questions may have to be raised by us 
Further even if v^id they could show only that we have 
no right to assert the existence of physical objects m the sense 
indicated not that there are no such objects For the argu- 
ments do not rest on any supposed contradiction or logical 
absurdity m the conception of independent physical thmgs 
but on the mere absence of evidence justifying behef m their 
existence Nor could they be used directly to establish the 
existence of a universal mind to which the^ objects would be 
relative For we cannot possibly base the conciusuHi that 
physical objects exist m God s mmd on the premiss that we 
cannot justify our belief m the existence of such objects They 

26 x 
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must therefore be carefully distinguished from other arguments 
about the physical world which have been used to justify 
idealism When it is urged e g that spatial relations imply 
mmd such an argument is not epistemological in character 
and yet differs from the arguments discussed m the present 
chapter m these two respects 

(«) It seeks to show not only that we cannot justify the 
behef m independent physical objects but that this belief 
IS logically absurd 

(5) It IS quite compatible with the view that physical objects 
can be shown to be independent of all human (and animal) 
mmds provided they are dependent on some (presumably 
superhuman) mmd ^ while the arguments to be considered 
here show if valid that we have no justification for asserting 
their independence even of our mmds 

In the present chapter and the following one I shall confine 
myself to a consideration of the evidence for the existence of 
physical objects independent of our minds (whether or not their 
nature be ultimately mental or such that they are dependent 
on a divme or absolute mmd) By the behef m mdependent 
physical objects I shall mean the behef that there are some 
entities with spatial propeities which eiast when not perceived 
or sensed by any human bemg (or animal) m a sense m which 
this proposition is not analysable merely m terms of the actual 
or possible sensa of observeis ® This phrase is mtended only 
as a rough mdication of what I mean not as a precise definition 
of physical objects (Under the term belief I include not 
only exphcit b^ef but imphcitly takmg for granted as we do 
at the perceptual level take physical objects for granted ) 
In these two chapters I shall for convenience refer to this 
behef as reahsm or the reathst view thus limiting the term 
reahsm more than I have done elsewhere m the book so as 
to cover only the issues of these chapters and not further more 
general questions as to the relation between knowing and its 
object or between matter and mmd Independent I shall 

V below ch VII sect i 

* 1 do not mean to imply that each such entity 1 $ aeces^inb a 
physical object by itself For some realists hold that any single 
physical object is made up of a whole group of snco mdependent 
entities or as 1 call them later unsei^d sensa) and my 

accoant must be worded so as to cover both their mew and that of 
the mere orthockix realists For though they diSsr in thus both 
chusses oi realists agree that there are some independent extended 
sntrties 
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use to mean not totally unaffected by but capable of 
existing apart from To den^f tnat A was independent of 
B m my sense would be to assert that its exiatence aoart from 
B was either causally or logically impossible Secondary 
qualities I shall use m the sense m which the term is used 
by Berkeley and most modem writers not m the sense m 
which the +erm is used by Locke i e I shall use it to stand for 
the actual quality of heat as felt or co'ottr as seen, etc and 
not for the causal property m physical objects of producing 
sensations of colour or heat m us By direct theory of per 
oeption I shall mean any theory according to wnich some of 
the immediate objects sensed in perception are phy&ical objects 
external to onr body (m the realist sense of physical objects 
described) or literal spatial^ parts-of the surface of such objects 
By the term representative theory of pe'xeption I mean to 
cover any theory of perception which admite the existence of 
physical objects m the realist sense but is not a direct theory 
I shall draw no distinction between the terms immediate 
perception and direct perception but use them as synon5ntns 
hior shall I draw any distmction between physical and 
material or between physical objects and physical 
things Object without the prefix of physical I shall 
continue to use m the more general sense m whicn even mental 
states axe objects (of knowledge etc ) but I shall not use it 
m this epistemological sense when oonjomed with the adjective 
physical Sensa I shall use to mean objects of immediate 
perception other than physical objects (understood m the sense 
descnbed) or spatial parts of physic^ objects * The terms 
illusion and illusory I shall use to cover all cases where 
we should say that a physical thmg looks or appears difierent 
from what it is eg I shah call all the efliptical shapes we see 
m lookmg from difierent angles at a round penny illusorj 
This IS not the usual usage outside philosophy but is for 
philosophy much the most cxmveaient None of these expla 
nations of words that I have given must however be regarded 
as philosophical definitions hut only as rofigh ways of 
mg m the interests of clarity how I intend to use the words 
I doiibt whether they couH be made completely unamb^ous 

^ The ^vords literal and spatial are intended to exdiide a view 
like that pat forward by Mr l^ce in his Perceptum which certainly 
cojld not legitunately be regarded as a direct theoiy of perception 

* As will be seen 1 find it desirable to expend the meaning of the 
term sensa m the last section of the next chapter 
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without a very long discussion but I hope that at any rate 
I have removed any ambiguities which might affect the present 
argument adversely 


§ n Difperent Senses of Direct Awareness and 
THEIR Philosophical Significance 

Historically it is perhaps true to say that idealism first 
developed out of the representative theory of perception For 
vanous reasons it was generally held that we do not perceive 
ph3?sical objects directly but only ideas or representations 
which they cause m us and then grave difficulty was and always 
has been felt m justifymg the behef m physical objects at all 
on these premisses It was partly from these difficulties that 
sprang Berkeleys theory Humes despair of the possibility 
of defendmg the behef in physical objects and much of the 
idealism and agnostic positivism of the nmeteenth century 
If we are not directly aivare of physical objects from the 
beginnmg but only of our ideas it is difficult to see how we 
can ever deduce physical objects from our data Consequently 
the representative theory is regarded by many as an untenable 
half way house to idealism and when there arose at the begin 
nmg of the twentieth century a strong school of realists who 
were determmed not to complete the journey they returned to 
the common sense view that had been abandoned by most 
philosopners for centuries and asserted direct perception of 
physic^ objects If we are immediately aware of physical 
things they thought then the idealist cannot deny the exist 
ence of the latter It os therefore necessary for us before we 
decide whether the belief in mdependeat physical objects is 
philosophically tenable to discuss first whether the repre 
sentative theory is warranted or whether we can regard as 
adequate the attempt to justify our behef m the existence of 
physical objects by sajmig that we are directly aware of them 
It IS to be regretted however that the assertion that we are 
directly aware of physical objects has been analysed far less 
frequently than it has been made and we must the reader 
not to expect a quick, straightforward solution of the problem 
but to have patience till we have analysed the meanmg of the 
assertion ourselves Till we have done this we can never be 
sure that we are not trying to prove direct knowledge or 
perception m one sense by an argument which really proves 
it only m another quite different smse of the words 
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In the first place ihe phrase has been used m opposition to 
a representative theory of knowledge which must as we shall 
see be distinguished from a. representative theory of percep- 
tion Some thinkers have either actually held or been unwise 
enough or unfortunate enough to use terminology which 
seemed to imply that they held the theory either that we can 
only know our own ideas or that knowmg A consiats simply m 
havmg ideas of A and the 'Bell warranted rejection of such 
views gives as one minimum sense m which we must admit direct 
awareness of any facts that we know at all Most of those who 
assert direct awareness of physical objects mean more than 
this but they mean this at least namely that we know some 
facts about physical objects (other than facts about the expen 
ence tney cause m us) in a sense which cannot be reduced 
merely to having or to knowing ideas which correspond to 
them They deem it necessary to msist on this because some 
thinkers have apparently confused the statement that m order 
to know anythmg we must have ideas m our mind with the 
statement that to know anything is oniy to know our ideas 
of it ^ or again with the statement that to know it is to have 
ideas of it the ideas being conceived as a kind of mental 
pictures corresponding to the reality Knowledge of the 
physical as of everything dse may be said to be direct, 
because it is not a copy m our minds that we know but external 
xeahty So much is clearly true if we know physical facts at 
all Id general cognition has not to do merely with something 
m our minds it is essentially extrospective * 

The same applies if we substitute for knowledge belief 

I As put this statement sounds self-contradictoiy But the view ma> 
b“ interpreted in a way which avoids actjal self-contradiction if we 
understand it as meanmg that where A rs something other than 
ar idea o mine 1 know A in any sense in which it can be true is 
sitnpij. an abbreviation for 1 know my idea of A or I know an 
idea corresponding to A In that case there would he a sense of 
Know m which we could not be said to know anything except our 
own ideas and another sense in which we could he said >0 know other 
objects the second sense being definable only m terms of the £rst 
The teim idea is also extremely ambiguous like concept iv 
above p 23 fE ) 

* I have sumuKinly to exclude a supposed sense of the term mediate 
which IS in reality nesnsense No knowledge howevbr unperfect cam 
be mediate m the sense that somethmg is interposed like a screen 
between the knowing mmd and what it knows If this were so only 
the intervening screen would be known not that whjdi lies behind it 
{btout S(ud%es tn Philosophy and Psyehology p 176) 
iS 
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or opinion a point which is still more important since it is 
extremely difficmt even for a realist to claim absolute certainty 
for any of our judgments about physical objects Even if I 
believe and do not know that this table is wooden what I 
believe is something about the table and not about my ideas 
of the table nor can behevmg truly any more than knowing 
be reduced to havmg ideas which correspond to the table 
unless we mean by ideas simply behefs or somehow already 
include behefs in the meaning of ideas The same applies 
to behefs about past events umversal laws and mmds other 
than our own In true belief as well as m knowledge we are 
m direct relation to the object of our cognition and are not 
concerned primarily with something m our mmd at all (except 
m the special cases where what we beheve or know is admittedly 
a psychological fact about ourselves and not about anything 
else) ^ This outward reference is as essential m true belief 
as in knowledge and at least an attempt to attam it is essential 
even if we are to have error ® 

But this IS not to say that we perceive material objects 
directly any more than the assertion that we have knowledge 
or true belief about other mmds and not only about our ideas 
of them IS an assertion of telepathy Even if the knowledge 
of or the behef m physical facts could only be reached by 
mference h would still be physical facts which we were know 
mg or believing in not only our ideas about such facts even 
if we could only perceive directly ideas or sensa not physical 
objects our belief that the latter existed would still be a behef 
not about the ideas or sensa but about the physical objects 
The most that could be granted to the representationist would be 
that we did not know by acqmmtmoe an^hmg pnysical but only 
our sensa but this would not necessarily preclude us from know 
mg physical facts otherwise than by acquaintance (or at least 
from havmg rational grounds for behefs which were probably 
true of them) Even if we hold a representative theory of 
perception we must distmgmsh it from a representative theory 
of cognition and not assume because when we say that we 

I Aad even m these cases the fact known is not bj anv means always 
an idea of mine (m anv even partially reasonable sense of theword) 
and it can be known ■without the help of a representative idea 

* Cook Wilson (m Stdtemeni ana Inference) seems to me inconsistent 
m on the one hand stressing 'this directness of kno'wledge and on the 
other ‘treatmg opimon and belief evwi where ■true as if they had no 
such direct relation to reahty but were just something that w ent on 
m our mmds 
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perceive a matenal object we are really onlj perceiving imme 
diately a representation of it that therefore when we say we 
know something we really only know a representation corres- 
ponding to it or that cognition always proceeds by taking as its 
primary object a sort of representative copy of the object 
cognised 

Neither must we assume^ that because and where cognition 
Is, direct ® m this sense we have a mode of consciousness that 
IS incapable of error Our mmds cannot be directly related 
to the fact beheved m error because there is no such fact » 
but this does not necessarily imply that there is any tninns c 
difference between knowledge and ^ror The difference mav 
stiU he only in the lack of a corresponding fact m erro’- E "^o 
neous cognition is extrospective just as much as cognition 
winch jnelds truth only it fails m its purpose E\en in error 
we are concerned not with our ideas but with external 
reality error consists in thinking that reality is different from 
what it IS not m merely having ideas which fail to copy reality 
If there is no reference to external reahty there is no error 
about such reality 

Secondly by the statement that we are directly aware of 
phvsicai objects we may mean, that we do not come to accept 
their existence as the result of an inference We do rot t is 
contended patiently abstain from believing m physical objects 
till we have inferred them from our sense-data On the 
contrary we assume their exatence from the beginning of hie 
ana most people go through life without e\er having infmed 
It at all This sense of direct awareness must bt like the 
first distinguished from what is a&serted when we say that we 
directly perceive physical objects for even if we did not 
perceive them directlj we might still rightly or wrongly 
accept their existence as self evident without inference Isow 
it seems to be tlie case that our belief in the existence of 
nhysical objtKits is non mferential but this so far is only a 

^ As e g Cook ’Wilson apparently does 

* I sliould hold that all cognition ig direct m this stose of the term 
Cook Wilson in accordance with the assumption 1 am jnst discjssmg 
insists only that knowledge is direct not bchef o opinion 

* Though they may be thus related to the abject cognised where 
object is used to signify a continuant or substance except in cases 

where we believe that a continuant exists winch, does not really exist 
and not rnere-v that an existent contmiiant has quahties or relations 
winch it does not really ha\e (if indeed tjhese cases are ultunately 
distinct from the others) 
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psychological fact It does not prove that the behef is true 
self evident truths are not inferred but neither are irrational 
pre3udices No doubt if we concede that we have non m 
ferential knowledge of physical objects we have been trapped 
into conceding that physical objects exist for the term know 
ledge IS not applicable unless the judgments dignified by that 
name are true But this is merely verbal we cannot use the 
fact that a judgment is non mferential to prove that it reaHy i. 
knowledge unless we hold not only that it is non inferential 
but that it IS self evidently true 

So thirdly when it is said that we are directly aware oi 
physical objects it is usually assumed that this awarenes 
gives us both certamty and truth that it is genuine intuitivf 
knowledge The presence of direct awareness m this sense 
if we had it would undoubtedly be sufficient to justify us ir 
acceptmg the existence of physical objects as an mdubitablj 
certam ffict but it would be quite compatible with holdin| 
that what we j>ercetv& m sense experience is only our owi 
ideas It might be that we had an mtuitive certau 
knowledge of the existence of some physical objects even thougl 
we did not perceive any such objects directly i e it might hi 
that what we perceived was not the material objects themselve 
but somethmg else e g ideas m our mmd and yet that w 
had real knowledge of the objects not based on mference Non 
inferential knowledge is clearly not limited entirely to wha 
we can sensonly perceive and might conceivably extend to th 
material world It might also be the case that we had non 
mferential cognitions of material objects that fell short o 
knowledge in certamty but yet justified a behef m thei 
existence 

Direct awareness of physical objects does not therefor 
necessarily imply the direct theory of perception and th 
latter theory whether nght or wrong itself s^ans to me t 
gam an rmfair advantage m argument from the assnmptio 
that it does Direct oogmtion would m any of tihft thre 
senses analysed be quite possible without direct perofeption 
and we cannot therefore argue that because the former mu* 
be accepted the latter must But undoubtedly one of th 
possible sens^ m which we may understand the statemen 
that we are directly aware of the physical world is as meanin 
that we directly perceive it and this sense now comes up fc 
examination 

The question of direct perception is panmaxily not a questio 
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abcjut our cognition at all it is a question about the nature 
and identity of certain entities admittedly expenenced by us 
le whether the somethmg which we bj general consent 
directly perceive wnen we use our senses is part of +he physical 
world or not It is admitted that I see eg a square brown 
patch m a sense of see which implies presence to myinunedi 
att expenence the question between the rival theories 
of perception is whether this seen patch is physical or not 
Some philosophers the holders of the representative theory of 
perception say that it is merely somethmg m the perceiver s 
mmd others the holders of the direct theory say that it 
sometimes at least exists mdependently of mm and is capable 
of bemg perceived by other minds 
Now there is one point which is often overlooked The 
judgment that we perceive material objects directly does not 
necessarily imply that we know directly that thej, are material 
objects We have already seen that we might know of the 
existence of some material objects directly without perceiving 
any directly but the converse is equally true For it is quite 
(onceivable that what I perceive might be identical with a 
physical object or part of such an object and yet that I might 
have no knowledge of this important fact Indeed this would 
seem actually to be the case if the direct theory is true at all 
and if we are sjpeakmg of knowledge and not behef for clearly 
representationists and idealists did not knom that what they 
perceived was ever identical with or part of a physical object 
and It IS very unlikely that such a deficiency in knowledge is 
peculiar to these philosophers Most men may take for granted 
that what they perceive is a physical object or part of one 
or again they may have an intuitive conwction that this is so 
whi^ while fallmg short of certamty justifies behef but can 
they be said to know it ? If we first assume a knowledge of 
or belief m physical objects we may perhaps then argue that 
these obj^s are perceived directly but this knowledge or 
behef itself could be based on direct perception only ^ w’e 
included under this term not only the Jast mentioned sense of 
direct awareness the sense m which it refers to perception 
p*-operly speaking but also the third sense or the last of the 
epistemolc^cal senses and said that we have intuitive know 
Irage (or a conviction justifying belief) that what we perceive 
is m some cases physical but these two assertions are 
commonly not separated or distinguiiihed 
Further this knowledge or conviction justifying belief 
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even if it is piesent could not possibly be given by .sense- 
perception as such We cannot know by sensory perception 
as such that the immediate object of our experience exists 
mdependently of being perceived unless we can perform the 
impossible feat of perceivmg it without its bemg perce ved 
nor can we know bj^ sense-perception alone whether other 
observers see numerically the same things as we see smce we 
cannot observe them experiences directly We cannot even 
obtain by sense perception an intuitive conviction justifymg 
behef in these or similar propositions For the question is 
not whether what we perceive does or does not possess certain 
observable characteristics We may perfectly well percene 
matter directly without knowmg or bel’evmg it to be matter 
and therefore we cannot use the direct theory of perception to 
establish the existence of material objects on the contrary 
we can only mamtam that theory if we have first established 
them existence by some other means or if that be imjoossible 
seen it to be evident by some non inferential cognition 
which may no doubt for anythmg I have said accompany our 
perception 

To sura up before gomg further we have seen that the 
question whether we are directly aware of physical objects 
really covers four different problems 

(i) Is a representative view of cognition true 1 e is cogni- 
tion a process primanlj directed to our own ideas ? 

(2} Do we come to believe in the existence of physical objects 
as the result of an mference or mtuitively? 

{3) Have we or have we not non inferential knowledge of the 
existence of physical objects (or m the absence of this at 
least an intuition ^ or non inferential cognition adequate to 
justify belief) ? 

(4) Is what we perceive immediatelj- sometunes a physical 
object or part of such an object? 

* I am here as elsewhere using intuition to mean ron infereaitial 
non empincal cogmtlon without necessarily impSymg that the cognition 
yields truth A word is needed for this and I think the common 
usage of confinmg the term intuition to cases of knowledge incon 
venient and also m sleadmg because it suggests that there is an internal 
difference of kind between all true and all false non in'^erential non 
empuncal cogmtions and because it leaves no place for the majority 
of such cognitions which are neither certam nor completely without 
evidential value of any kind whatever Nor do I ever follow some 
writers in using intuition to stand for perception or a species of per 
ception (e g of spswe and famej That js qmte a different sense 
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We b.ave further seen that we might have direct cognition of 
physical objects m all the first three sen^s vuthout ever per 
ceiving any physical objects directly and tnat we might 
perceive them directly and yet not be directly aware of them 
in at least the second and third senses To perceive a physical 
object directly is not to know directxy that any physical object 
exists and to know tnis directly would not be to perceive any 
such object directly 

It seems to me that the confusion between the questior 
whether we have direct cognition of matenal objects in any of 
the first thiee senses given and the question whether we directly 
perceive material objects is partlv due to the fact tnat per 
ception IS itself a species of cognition To perceive a fact is 
to know that fact to perceive a quality is to know that there 
IS an instance of this quality * But it does not follow that to 
pe^'ceive a matenal object directly is to know a matenal 
object if that rniphes krowirg that it is a material object 
For while we cannot perceive an object directly without 
knowing that object m the sense of being acquainted with it 
it IS perfectly possible to be acquainted wnth an object without 
knowmg all the facts about that object (though not perhaps 
without knowmg some of the facts) and th^efore without 
knowing that it is an mdependent phvbical object even if it 
really is one m fact Confusion may also be caused by the 
circumstance that when we do have the expenence of perceiv 
mg we usimlly also have the belief explich or imp icit tnat 
what we are perceiving is a phjsical object but this though a 
usual K not a necessary accompaniment of the expenence 
and IS in any case a circumstance distmct from though causally 
connected with the perceiving 

If I might make a brief digression it is very important to 
note that the confusions pointed out have also had very 
detrimental effects on the theory of memory and not only on 
the ■‘■heory of perception As m the case of perception of the 
physical we find the question asked — ^Are we directly aware 

the tenn and I am confident that I am in agreement- vrirh the more 
common usage m confining intuition to non empirical cogi ition This 
makes non mterenti^ cognition wider than mtmtio’i Kcause as 
Vie sba’l see the fonaer is sometimes empmcal 

These propositioins are not comertibk since perception is not the 
onl^ species of knowledge 

* 1 ffia\ perceive something and >ec at the same time believe that 
mj percept is totaliy illusory and does not even represent a physical 
object 
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of the past in memory Here again philosophers often seem 
to thmk that this question can ]nst be answered — ^Yes or No 
but in reality it resolves itself mto four separate questions in 
the same way as the analogous question about our awareness 
of physical objects The fet question is — ^Do we know the 
past directly m the sense that remembering a past event 
cannot be reduced to knowmg our ideas about that event or 
to havmg ideas about it ^ In this sense the direct view of 
memory is true if we have any knowledge of the past at all 

Secondly — ^Is memory direct in the sense of non inferential ^ 
Here agam the answer is clearly m the affirmative simple 
memory is if not totally unmixed with inference at least as 
httle inferential as any of our knowledge can be When we 
remember a past event our consciousness of it seems to be 
its own evidence We do not beheve m the event because 
we argue that it is needed to account for our present ideas 
Xnfermces as to my past actions are not cases of memory any 
more than my inferences as to the actions of other people 

The third question is — Hoes memory give us truth ^ This 
IS not mdeed a question that we can ask as outsiders so to 
speak since the truth of a memory judgment not bemg 
i:^erred must be cognised in the act of remembermg itself 
and not by means of any external criterion What purports 
to be a memory must either be an illusion or its own evidence 
But that it IS m very many cases its own evidence and not an 
illusion we can hardly deny while it is obviously impossible 
to mamtam that there is no such thing as a mistake of memory 
rt IS equally dear that memory does give us truth m very many 
cases 

But our affirmative answ^ to these three questions does not 
necessitate an affirii]ati\e answer to the fourth — Is the fact 
remembered related to us iramediatelv in the sense m which this 
IS the case with an object of present perception > It et speaal 
difficulty has been felt about the directness of memory because 
it has been supposed idiat if we are directly aware of the past 
m the flrat three senses the past must be so to speak bodily 
present to our mmd or occupy the same position as our present 
objects of perception which it obviously does not do This 
has ted some thinkers to deny the directness of memory alto 
gether and others to assert that what are usually regarded as 
memory images or some of these, are really identical numeric 
afly with the event or object remembered,^ it has been 

* E g Professor Alexander Spac^ Ttme und Detiy vol II p 197 
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asserted that m perception our immediate object is identical 
numercially with somethmg m the physical world Hence 
some have supposed that smce we obviously can know the 
past directly such paradoxes are the truth others have 
supposed that smce this is obvioiisly mpossible we cannot 
know the past directly at all But ail this could have been 
avoided by a simple process of analysis It is perfectly true 
that we can cognise the past directly and are not confined to 
inferring it but this does not mean that the past is still here 
as ar existent object or that I perceive it as I do what is now 
given by my senses it only means that I can make true 
judgmerts about it not based on inference ^ If I actually satt> 
the past I might be compelled to hold that it would have to 
be present while I looked at *t but why should i^ have to be 
present now for me to make right judgments about it ■' That 
the past should stand m some relat on to the present does not 
necessanlj' entail its existence now otherwise the mere fact 
that it was pa^t 1 e related to the present by the relation of 
antecedence m time would imply that it was also p esent 
Some relations may entail the contemporary existence of +hc 
related terms this seems to be the case with pure spatial 
relations lelations like being a friend to and perhaps the 
relation of sensmg But there are many other relations which 
nobody could say impUed the coexistence of their terms e g 
likeness quantitative relations causality In memory I 
perceive directly my own images or sensations but these need 
not and cannot be identified with the event remembered My 
relat on to them is quite different from the relation I bear 
to the past event For I am immediately aware of them as 
here now while m knowmg a past event I am not munediately 
aware of it as present but as past If we doubt the endence of 
our immediate expenence so far as to say that the images are 
not really present now but only seem to be so we might just 
as well doubt anything 

§ III The Repkeses-tative ^ the Direct Theory of 

Perception 

To retuxn to the question of perception the problem here 
IS — ^Are we to hold that what we immediately perceive is 
identical (numerically and not only qualitatively) with some 


'■And be aware oi their truth 
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difficult to split up our perceptions m such a drastic way as 
any of these mixed theories do it seems arbitiary si,n d unjus 
tified to say that some are direct if most are shown by the fact 
of illusion to be representative or to say that some are repre 
sentative if on general grounds we have established a direct 
theory But these views at any rate all agree m admitting 
both physical objects and sensa and in admittmg that with 
regard to a great many perceptions the non direct theory is true 

To turn to other solutions various as I thmk unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to reconcile direct perception with 
illusion It must in any case be admitted that judgment can be 
erroneous and it may be held that we ought frankly to admit 
the same in the case of perception and conclude that we may 
perceive an object directly and yet perceive it wrongly This is 
the solution adopted by Professor Laird m A Study in Realism'^ 

There is a risk of error he says in every species of appre 
hendmg and not merely in judgment That which confronts the 
mmd may or may not be as it seems An silusoiy percept to be 
sure claims to be as it seems and it is venly a determmate appear 
ance bat that is not to the pomt since preasely the same thmg 
occurs m a false judgment Anyone who judges that Caesar died 
m his bed has a thmkabie complex before his mind which is some 
thing appears to be true and is false m fact 

Now here is I think another case where failure to distinguish 
the different problems involved in the apparently simple 
question of direct awareness leads to confusion For the issue 
IS really quite different in percept on and in judgment although 
at first s ght it seems the same To make this clear let us 
call the object as it appears to us or is judged by us A a; and 
the object as it really is A y Now m the case of perception 
it IS a fact that A x exists It is a fact that converging Imes 
are really there before us when we look at the avenue we 
have as good evidence for that as for almost any empirical 
judgment What the direct theory of percepkon says is that 
A % {the avenue as perceived that is the converging avenue) 
IS identical with A y (the real physical avenue) or at least a 
part of A y and this is clearly faLe unless the same physical 
object can have different shapes at the same time But no 
theory of cognition held by anyone asserts that A x (Caesar 
dymg m bed to take Prof e^r Laird s instance) ever could be 
identical with or a part of Ay (the real state of Caesar) unless 

* Pp 4J-2 
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it were the case that Caesar really had, died m his bed Ip 
lie case of true judgments there a no difficulty about the 
identity between 4. * and Ay m the case of erroneous judg 
ments there are two alternative views held but neither view 
implies the identity of \ a. and A y Some philosophers) hold 
that if I judge Caesar to have died m b^ my erroneous 
belief or judgment mdeed exists as a psycholog cal fact as a 
state of my mind hut the fictitious object — Caesar d3nng in 
bed — ^has and had no kind of existence or bemg But m thiji 
case since it did not exist at all it could not be identical v;ith 
the real state of Caesar Other philosophers eg Memong 
hold that even objects of error have some kmd of bemg though 
a different kmd from that possessed by ordinary existent 
objects but even such a theory would never imply idei tity 
between what is asserted m an erroneous judgment and the 
real state of the object of which the assertion is made It 
would mamtain that both A x and A y liave some kind of 
being but not that A jr is identical with Ay In the case of 
perception we have to start by admittmg the existence of a 
certain object namely that which we in mediately percewe 
and which we know by the evidence of exnenence to be two 
lows converging and are then asked to say that this ODject is 
numencallj identical with something namely a physical 
avenue which accordmg to Professor L^d does not converge 
m this way In judgment we have a state of mind certain 
auxilary images that which is judged and the real fact 
with which the judgment accords or confiicts and he would 
not I think imagine that the real fact the murder of Caesa*' 
could be identical with any of the other three elements in the 
situation either with our state of mind m judgmg or with the 
images (probably words) which accompanied &e judgment 
or "With what is judged namely that Caesar died in his bed 
The position m other kinds of cognition and m perception is 
quite difierent The difficulty m the case of perceptioE is 
not the mere fact of error but the demand that we should 
hold both that what y?e immediately perceive is numencally 
identical with a physical object or part of such si,tt object and 
yet that it is quite difierent Tins difficulty could not be 
removed unless it were held that we did not really see e g 
the avenue as converging and to mamtam this would be to 
contradict the plainest evidence of our immesdiate expe’"ience 
If we merely judge that two hues of trees converge they may 
quite well really not do so hut if what we immediately per- 
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ceive IS two converging lines what we immediately perceive 
cannot be identical with the physical Imes of trees unless these 
converge also 

Ihe conclusion seems to be that +here is no way out of the 
dilemma before us Either everything we perceive is i^^de 
pendently real just as we perceive it or the direct theory 
IS not true m all cases and perception is at least sometimes 
mdirect or representative m character Professor Land birr i 
self however seems to give his own case away when he sajre 
m the next paragraph ^ It might be otherwise if judgments 
based on perception referred to the percepts on which they are 
based bnt that is certainly not the case a statement which 
suggests that it is only the inferences which we are tempted to 
draw from perceptions that are erroneous not the perceptions 
themselves He explains that the judgment based on percep 
tion may refer to the object as a whole not to the sign fact 
qualifying the object which sign fact alone constitutes our 
percept ® provided our percept is thought to mean the object 
meaning bemg on his view an objective relation not necessarily 
implymg a mmd or mental m character But this still leaves 
him m a dilemma (or tnlemma) If he is gomg to hold tliat 
we alwaj^s perceive the sign fact correctly and to ascnbe all 
illusion to its not meaning what it seems to mean he will have 
to admit that the coloured shapes ® the drunkard or fever 
patient describes as snakes or rats the bent shape we ail see 
when we look at a straight Stick m water and the duplications 
we &ee when our eyeballs are pressed all exist m the external 
physical world if he does not hold this he will have to main- 
tain either that our percept is not always numerically identical 
with anythmg phj/sical or that we do not eg perceive 
anythmg bent at all when we look at a stick m water but only 
thmk we do The two first alternatives constitute the two horns 

of the dilemma I have already put forward the third smce 
it has seemed at different times to vanous thinkers to constitute 
a possible way out of the dilemma will now be discussed further 

It has been suggested * that what we perceive immediately is 

‘ P 42 * I e perceptum 

* Shape IS here used for brevity s sake as equivalent to shaped 
object of immediate perception 

* E g by professor Moore Ph%iosoph%cal Siudtes pp 243-7 Pro 
fessotr Prichard Kant $ Theony of Knowledge ch 4 (Ir the passes 
cited however Proiessor Moore is far from committing hinibeif de 
cisively to it and he has now abandoned the theory as has also Pro 
lessor Pnchard 1 thmk } 
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not tliat the immediate object of sense has, a certain quality 
but onl\ that it seems or appears to have such a quality On 
that view when we look at a straight sar*!!!: unme’ued in water 
wiiat we perceive directly is not really bent but only looks or 
seems bent This would no doubt be the best solution if it 
could be reconciled with our immediate experience but can 
it? Clearly what we thirik we axe immediately aware of is 
not merely something that looks bent but somethmg that is 
bent the physical object itself may be straight but surely 
whatever it is that we directlv perceive in that case one fact 
about it at least is clear irom immeoiate expenence namely 
that it IS somethmg bent Therefore to «ay that there is 
nothmg really bent but that it only looks or appears oent is 
not merely to deny that we perceive physical oojec^-s as they 
are but to take the much more serious step of asserting that our 
immediate experience is itself illusory that we have ^n quite 
wrong in the majority of the judgments which we have made 
as to the data immediately given us for we have held that they 
were coloured or shaped in a certain way when they were not 
coloured or shaped m that way but m another way quite 
different Further this error is not due to bad inference 
which we had confused with immediate expenence bad 
inference xs certainly not the cause of sensory illusions it is 
not due to an over hasty and superficial analysis of our expen- 
ence for however carefully and long we look at the stick we 
see somethmg that is bent it js not an extraordinary and 
occasional illusion but an illusion present m some form m at 
any rate most of our experiences Most philosophers would 
hold that we can never be mistaken as to the qualities of what 
we immediately expenence any more than as to the cogtfo 
ergo sum and although I am not myself sure whether tlm is 
always the case and there is no possibility of mistake at all, 
still we surely cannot admit such widespread illusion and 
error m our immediate experience as is implied by this theory 
w ithout plunging ourselv^ into the abyss of an almost totM 
sceptKisna If we doubt the verdict of experience here are 
we not equally bound to doubt it eveirywhere ^ 

Two more objections to the theory may be mentioned In 
the first place if it were true we should m all cases of illusion 
have a particular instance of a quality which qualified nothing 
It IS admitted imiversally that when I look at the strek I at 
least perceive the quality bentness and on most other views 
tins bentue^ quahto at least a sensum if not a physical object 
19 
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but on the view we are considermg there is nothing really bent 
for it to qualify Now I perhaps may be able to apprehend a 
universal quality which qualifies nothing but here it is not the 
universal bentness that we are apprehendmg but a particular 
instance of bentness ^ But can there be a particular 
of a quality without the quality qualifymg anything ? ® That 
seems to contradict the very notion of quality The theory is 
still more difficult if secondary qualities axe denied physical 
reality for in that case there is nothmg coloured in eiasteiice 
at all 

Secondly the theory seems to break down in the cas^ of 
double vision and of hallucmatory sense-data For m these 
cases it IS not only that an object appears different from what 
it IS but that there is no object to appear at all unless we either 
postulate a sense datum distmct from any physical thing 
thus givmg ns a non direct theory of perception at least in 
some cases or locate the haEucmation etc m the physical 
world The only reply to this would seem to be to say that 
what we perceive m these cases is space (or space time) as a 
substantival entity appearing to have certam qualities '«hich 
IS a very difficult view to maintain ® 

But let us now turn to the mam argument for the direct 
theory of perception It seems to be that if the direct theory 
were not true we should be shut up m our own ideas and 
could have no justification for our belmf m the physical world * 
Now it IS possible that the direct theory of perception may be 
true but it is quite impossible that this argument could prove 
it For either propositions asserting the existence of physical 
objects C£in be righfiy inferred or seen to be self evident without 
assuming that we perceive some phj^icai objects directly or 

^ I can only say that tms seems to me to be obvious from immediate 
inspection though it would apparently be denied by the critical 
realists 

* In answer to my argument it may be rephed that the object per 
ceived IS a particular and that this is sufficient qualities besng in any 
case univeirBal and not themselves parfcicnlar This rep’y could tie 
accepted if we perceived the qualities as reallj qualifying the object 
but then pn the view under discussion we do not Our percept may 
consist of universal quahties qualifying a [particular but not of univers^ 
qualities quaMymg nothing togemer with a particular which is as 
far as we perceive not qn^ified but only appears to be so 

® For a Csnticism of the theory of perception just discussed v Price 
Perception f pp 62-5 

* V eg %,lexander Spetee Tt»te and Deity vol 11 pp 199-200 
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they cannot Ii they can the aigimient that v^e could not 
attain knowledge of physical oojects unless direct perception 
be a fact falls to the ground If howeier they caimot—d as 
the thinkers m question hold knowle^e of physical oojects 
could not be reached or the behef m their existence justified 
unless we supposed that we directly perceive some such objects 
then we cannot justifiably assert their existence unless we 
have first judged that direct perception is a fact and cannot 
therefore afterwards go on to argue *hat because we know 
or nghtiy behe\e them to exist the direct theory must be 
true Either the belief in physical objects can be justified 
without first establishing the fact of direct perception m 
which case the premiss of the argument disappears or it 
cannot m which case we are trying to prove direct perception 
from the existence of physical objects and the existenrie of 
pnysical objects from direct perception without havmg shown 
that either u a lact Realists oiten charge idealists nghtiy 
or wrongly with having based their conclusions on the falla 
Clous argument 
I want to believe m God 

I cannot justify the behef m God unless idealism is true 
Therefore idealism is true 

I certainly do not admire the logic of this argument if it is 
indeed used by any idealists but it is no worse than the 
argument 

I want to beheve in physical objects 
1 cannot justify the behef in physical objects unless the 
duect theory of perception is true 
The’^ore the direct theory of perception is true ^ 

This seems to me the straightforward interpretation of the 
argument m question but I will be chantabie and take two 
other possible ways m which it may be interpreted It may be 
meant that we m fact know the existence of some physical 
objects directly from the begmnmg and could never reach 
conclusions as to physical objects by mfereace if we did not 
fhe direct theory of pereepticm would tlien be just a reflective 

1 The objection here 13 not to the appeal to irtuitn c, knowlet%e 
which seems a necessary though conceal^ part of the theory bait to 
the dani^ assertion that a theory mu t be true because a certam 
conclusion can only be established if it is true If the conclusion is 
not self-evident it cannot be established by means of premisses the 
truth of which has not itself been indepcndmitl} establish'-d if 
the conclusion is ^elf evident rve need ho premisses from whmh to 
prove it 
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stateme»t of the fact that we have this knowledge In that 
ease the argument would escape being a vicious circle because 
it would be merely an analysis disclosing a knowledge we 
already possessed merely a statement of the fact that we have 
direct knowledge of physical objects But after the distinc 
tions made earlier it is now apparent that this mvolves a 
confusion between perception and cognition To say that we 
have direct knowledge of anything is not to say^ that we 
perceive it directly or vtce versa We might have non mferen 
tial knowledge of physical obiects without perceiving them 
directly and we might perceive them directly without loiowmg 
that we were perceivmg physical objects Hence anyone who 
took this line of defence would have to mamtam that we knew 
intuitiiely (or had an intuitive conviction sufficient to justify 
behef) not only that some physical objects existed but that a 
direct theory of perception was true But it has now ceased 
to be an argument and become an appeal to an unproved 
intuition which opponents of the theory reject as a mere 
prejudice 

To pass to another mterpretation of the argument it is 
possible that what it means m the hands 0^ some who employ 
it 15 simply that the belief in physical objects cannot be 
psychologically explained unless we perceive physical objects 
directly But even gramtmg that we cannot account for the 
behef m question by other psychological causes which may be 
disputed the mere fact if it be a fact, that what we see is 
sometunes a physical object or part of one could not possibly 
help to explain the behef psydiologically unless m addition 
to this fact we supposed an intuitive conviction that it is a 
fact or at least that some physical objects exist After the 
exposure of the prevalent confusion between direct cognition 
and direct perception this ought to be clear But in tl^t case 
whether the mtuitive conwction w'as true or fake would 
be quite irrelevant to the psychofogical explanation of our 
belief The behef would be e:^lamed just as well if we sup 
posed this conviction to be a mere prejudice due to our innate 
constitution or to the influence on the evolutionary process 
of practical needs as if we supposed it to be a genuine 
veridical intuition It is a problem m psychology which we 
are now discussing and therefore the truth or falsehood cd 
our coavMJtion is irrelevant provided the psychological state 
1$ the same 

So I see no good reason for accepting the direct theory 
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of perception ^ Further the adoption of such a view would 
admittedly mvohe us in very great difficulties We have 
either to locate all our percepts m the external physical world 
]ust as we perceive them or to diSereiitiate and adopt the 
lepresentative theory for all except a few favoured ones ® 
The ■‘omner alternative is one that cannot I think be con 
clusively refuted but the difficulties involved in it are so 
great that admit'‘'ediy nobodv would accept it unless be 
thought that there were very stiong easons against any other 
view and the reasons that have been given against ttie repre 
sentative view seem the reverse of s+rong A mixed view 
on the other hand admits the representative theory for most 
cases of perception and is also mtni sicallv vei3p unlikely 
For to quote Professor Broad 

{1) We are asked to beheve that in one special position the 
physical physiological and psychical mechanioin produces an 
utterly different result from that which it produces in all other 
portions no matter how close to this speaally favoured one 
(n) Thae is nothing in the nature of anv perceptual situation 
taken oy itself to reveal to us that it difiers in this remarkable 
way from all the rest It would have to be discovered to have 
this property by comparing it and its objective constituent with 
other perceptual situations and thars » 

Cases of double w&ion presen'*’ a special difficulty ior it 
IS very implausible to hold that of the two objects seen one 
is a physical thing and the other a mere sensum though the 
way m which either eye is affected is precisely the same and 
would m either case lead to an equally direct perception of 
the physical object 11 only that one eye were concerned 
How could it be the case that when I see a physical thmg 
w th my left eye only I perceive it directly but that this 
direct perception is prevented and replaced by representative 
perception just because I see the object also vnih the margin 
of my nght eye ? (Or would the advocate of such a miis^ 
View meet the difficulty by maintammg that we may per 
ceive a physical thir^ directly if we use the middle of either 
retma W that we never percewe- more than a representa 

^ Another set of objections to the repiesemaiive view is d!scii&3ed 
on p 287 fi 

* Or -fco adopt some compronase which even if in some respects an 
improvement will shesre in tbs disadvan-tages of both alternatives 

• TAe Mtnd asnd Pface ATalars pp 192-3 
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tion of it if we use the margin ^ This would perhaps be the 
least difficult way of escape) 

Another serious objection against both the wholly direct 
theory and any mixed partly direct theory is constituted 
by the fact that light has a fimte velocity so that if we per 
ceive physical objects directly we perceive a past state which 
is no longer there and not a present ITie circumstance 
that m most cases the lapse of tune is only infinitesimal can 
not remove such a difficulty of prmaple However recenr 
what IS seen is stiU past and ther^ore not present ^ It seems 
to me therefore more consistent and reasonable to adopt a 
fuU fledged representative theory 

But on the other hand it is very important to admit 
readily that the advocates of the representative view have 
in the past commonly committed two very serious errors 
which made the ideali^ argument much more plausible than 
would otherwise have been Hie case They have often assumed 
without any proof that because the immediate objects of per 
ception were not physical objects common to aill observers 
they must therefore be mental Now if by mental is 
meant that they are qualities of the mind this statement 
is clearly false unless we are prepared to mamtam that oui 
mind IS blue when we look at Iffie sky and round (o’' elliptical) 
when we look at a penny The immediate objects of sense- 
perception are far from being mental in the sense m which 
an act of thought or will is so They have at any rate far 
more in common with the ph.3?sical as usuallv conceived by 
us than they have with the mental at least apart from their 
causal properties They may be causally dependent on us 
and they may fail to produce the effects that similar physi 
cal objects would but m themselves they seem rather to fall 
on the physical side of the dividing line, as is proved bjf 
the fact that any idea which we can form of the concrete 
qualities of matter must be entirely derived from them Bat 
it would be best provisionally to class them as neither physi 
cal nor mental giving them an mtermediate position betw-een 
these two kinds of being We have no right to assume as a 
nec^sary 2 pnon truth that everything must fall into one 
of two classes the physical and the mental On the other 

i SmuJar difficulties couM be found m the case of a theory which 
confined direct perception to perception by touch -and did not cJaim 
to ipply to visiDii for the physical process of afiecting the sense organs 
and hram must take some time whatever the sense involved 
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hand I should agree that it is reasonable to hold our sensa 
to be causally dependent on our maid It is often said that 
thev can only be shontn to be causally dependent on the 
body but it seems to me dear as it did to Kant that they 
are subject to sjmthesis by the mind that they can 
not be causally explamed without admitting the nfluerce oi 
psychological causes and tnat as they occur when perceived 
by Us they cannot be altogether separated from thought 
though I should not nold that it is logically unpossibLe for 
them to exist unthought or unperceived 

It IS objected that the admission of sensa mvolves tlie 
introduction of a new class of entities of a highly peculia- 
kmd wnose relations to physical objects are ve*y difficult to 
understand and that the production of sensa by the mmd 
or body or both together is a very odd kind of causation 
which IS almost creation out of nothing ^ I agree with 
Professor Broad that the alternative views arc in various 
ways in as difficult a position tliemselves which cut-^ away 
the root of the objection but there ui a further pomt which 
IS often Ignored but seems to me greatly to strengthen the 
representative theory It is this e/en if we coffid deny 
sensa as distinct from external physical entities it is impos- 
sib e to deny images and therefore in any case we shall have 
to admit a peculiar class of entities which are neither pro- 
perly physical nor properly mental Imag^ resemble sensa 
and physical objects m being extended they cannot be re 
gard^ as qualities or states of the mmd yet thev are not 
external physical things any more than sensa Images and 
sensa if sensa are admitted at all clearly belong to the same 
class of bemg they only difier in that the latter stand m 
a peculiar relation to physical objects Images are usually 
fainter than sensa but it is impossible to make of this a 
difference m kmd and a really vivid image is as clear as 
many or perhaps even most sMisa True we can almost 
always distinguish images from sensa but however tbs dis- 
tinction IS effected we cannot point to anv aifference in 
qualities betw^n. the images and sensa themselves to which 
it is due Any perceptible quality m sensa ® may be repeated 
m images I know that some r^ists ^ mamtain tnat when 

‘ Broad The Mmd and Its Plane Nature p 

the possible exception of pan* and pleasure but obviously 
the distinction cannot be based simply on these 

* B g- Profesana Laird and Alexander 
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we do what IS usually descnbed as forming an image we 
are really apprehending directly ^ the physical thmg or past 
event of which it is an image hut this seems incredible to 
me and still less can I accept the analogous explanation 
they give of images that do not daim to represent anything 
m the physical world but seem to be mere imaginations 
Further images at any rate if not sensa are produced by 
the mind (or mmdbody ) and therefore even if we had 
adopted the direct theory of perception we should still have 
had to admit in the case of images this pecuhar kmd of causa 
tion resembling creation out of nothmg Hence we cannot 
gam anythmg in these respects by denying sensa nn lep s we 
are prepared also to deny images The representative theory 
does not mtroduce a new class of entity totally different 
from any other or a new kmd of causation for this has already 
been admitted by anyone who admits images 

Occam s razor is a valuable mstrument but it can only 
be nghtly used to remove entities for the assumption of 
which there is no good reason and while the representa 
tive theory accepts a great multiplicity of entities a purely 
direct theory such as that of the neo realists has to accept 
a great many more After aH it is a commonplace that the 
world does contam an incredibly great vanety of thmgR 
The phj^iological apparatus necessary for perception is by 
general admission extraordinarily complicated so we need 
not be surprised if perception on the non physiological side 
also mvolves much complication 

Advocates of the representative theory have also commonly 
made the mistake of confusmg direct perception with direct 
cognition and supposing that because we cannot perceive 
objects directly it necessarily follows that we can have no 
non mferential cognition of them capable of yielding truth 
But more of this Mer ® Here I shall just say that the repre- 
sentative theory would be more correctly expressed as bemg 
the view not that we do not perceive physical objects directly 
but that we do not perceive them dirci^y tn th& smte sense 
as we perceive directly the sensory data (eei^a) which, we 
use m the perception of physical objects ® and further that 

* Apparejiily mite fourth sense of direct awareness (p 268 ff ) since 
the image which we immediately perceive is expaessly identified 
■with that event or object (or a part of the same) 

*V ’belo’w p 3117 

* I should r^ard itas ooirect to say 'that accoidmg to the representa 
tive rtew physical objects or parts of them are not imraediatelys^nred 
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it ^ay still be true that we can m a \ery important sense 
cognise them directly in and by means of sense perception 

One difficult question that anses is whether our imme 
diateiy perceived sen'^a and images aie or are not situated 
in a unitary physical space Here neither alterna ive is free 
^rom grave objections If they are not in physical space 
then it seems that we each have a private space of our own 
m which our sensa are or rather a number of different private 
spaces one for each sense which gives extended sensa if 
they are m physical space there must it wouid seem be a 
direct spatial relation betm een eg As image of Kant and 
Bs auaitory sensa or images of words just beard m Cam 
bridge such that one could be say 16364398 inches from 
the other which is also hard to believe But this cai be 
no objection to the representative theory For on a partly 
du-ect view there will still be some extended sensa ^ and to 
adopt a completely direct view is not to escape the dilemma 
but to embrace its second horn Indeed the direct theory 
IS m a worse position than the repreaentiiive theo y for 
while the latter can adopt whichever alternative soems be ter 
the former is lestncted to one the second Further we 
should stiH in any case have to fac^ the same difficulty with 
images of objects not sensibly perceived at the tune or purely 
fictitious images 

1 It seems to me mcorceivable that sensa could be coloured without 
be ng extended thongh I must admit tlMf^ such a distinguished philo 
jspher as Professor Kemp Smith maintains the opposite view 
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§ I The Argument from Common Sense and the Analysi 
OF Propositions about Physical Objects 

I N the last chapter I have been speaking as though thi 
behei m the existence of independent physical objects n 
a realist sense were true My purpose m this was h 
see whether the representative theory which had such 
large share m the development of idealism js defensible o 
not and whether the realist could meet the idealist satis 
factonly by merely mamtammg a theory of direct percep 
tion mstead But it remains for us to try to defend th 
view {«) tha*' our ordinary statements about physical object 
mean what the reahst thinks they mean (ft) that some o 
them are true Against this many thmkers have mamtamei 
that what we call physical objects have no existence apar 
from human (and animal) experience or that while ther 
are things external to us we cannot be justified m sayin 
anything about them except that they produce such and 
such experiences or better sensa when we observe them 
The name phenomenalKm ® is commonly given to these type 
of view and I shall adopt this termmology According t 
phenomenalism any statements purporting to be about physi 
cal objects can be true or defensible only if they are tran* 
lated mto statements about human experience 
We shall now turn to the argument which if not de juft 
13 at any rate de facto by far the strongest obstacle to th 
acceptance of phenomenahsm namely what is usually caHe 

’-PerbapB also that they possess certaui formal logical character 
istics It IS hardly po^ible to avoid this admission as Kant foun 
with huj thuig^in themselves 

* This sense -otf phenomenalism must be carefully distinguishe 
from the sense m which the word is used by Professor Kemp hmit 
m his commentary on 
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the argument from common sense It is not however 
very clear what is meant by the asoertion that a particular 
philosophical view is mconsistent with common sense It 
might mean that all or most people pr or to studying phdo 
sophy beheve that it is false But it is impossible for any 
body to believe that the \ «cw e g that there are no physi 
cal objects mdependen-*" of us etc is false unles>s the view 
has occurred to him and been rejected and the views m 
question have not occurred to the non philosopher He can 
not oeheve them to be false because he has never thought 
of them This difficulty might be met by amendmg our 
analysis of the assertion m one of two ways We might 
sa\ that the statement that a philosophical view is incon 
sistent with common sense meant that though most people 
prior to philosophical study may not have heard of the view 
in question and therefore cannot btnuve it to be false they 
liold certain positive behefs ^ which are n fact logically in 
compatible with the view Or we in»e,ht say that it meant 
that thev would reject the view if it were evplamea to them 
m a way v\hich they could understand I think the state 
ment might stand for either oi both of these propositions 
and I thmk that m the case of the view under discussion 
both propositions are in fact true but it is not so dea' vvny 
the philosopher should be expected to attach much weight 
m philosophical qu^tions to the opmion of those who have 
never studied his subject If those who have studied philo- 
sophy see reason to accept a given view why should they 
reject u just because those ■who have not studied the sub 
ject tlunk it wrong ’ This wouM onlv be a reasonaole course 
iJ the study 01 philosophy mstsad of improving impaired 
one s capacity for makmg right philosoplucd judgments and 
if so why study it &mce we coala be better phibsophers ■with 
out doing so ^ But this certainly is not a ^’air account of the 
argument from common sense there is more m it than that 

hor in the first place it is not the case that views such 
as phenomenalism seem absurd only to the man ■who has 
not studied philosophy On the contrary m many cases at 
least the appearance of absurdity is not m the least dispelled 
by study and familianty They stdl seem mdeed di^ult 

* It IS cleariv possible m a very laiportant sense thoiigb one ex 
tremdy hard to analyse to hold a belief without being able explicitly 
to fonnvlate it and it is m this wider sraise that I speak of a boUrf 
as held by common sense 



